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ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Sub-Class 111. 

POLYPETAL.® OALYOIPLOR.®. 

Calyx free or more or less aidhering to the ovary. Sepals gene- 
rally more or less united. Petals in 1 or 2 whorls, unlike the 
sepals, or in 2 or more whorls, passing gradually into sepals, 
inserted on the calyx (perigynous) or on the torus (hypogynous), 
separate, rarely united, sometimes absent. Stamens definite or 
indefinite, inserted on the calyx (perigynous), or, when the ovary is 
inferior, appearing to spring from the superior margin of the latter 
(epigynous). Ovary superior, half inferior, or wholly inferior. 


ORDER XXV.— LEGUMINIPERiE. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate compound or decom- 
pound leaves, of which, however, the leaflets are sometimes reduced 
to 1. Stipules usually conspicuous, free, or more or less united at the 
base to the petiole or to each other. Flowers irregular or regular, 
variously coloured, sometimes solitary but more commonly in 
racemes, spikes, heads, or panicles, the inflorescence being some' 
fitnpa axillary and sometimes terminal. Sepals 6, united together 
into a 6-cleft or 6-toothed calyx, with the segments often ungual 
in or degree of cohesion to each othw, the odd one inferior or 
turned away from the axis of the inflorescence. Petals 6, some- 
times fewer or entirely absent by abortion, most commonly unequal, 
but some tim es equal, distinct or variously cohering together, the 
odd petal superior. Stamens definite (often 10, more rarely 6) or 
VOL. lU. B 




consisting of a singlei carpel, with the placentas turned towards the 
standard. Ovules i^ually several. Fruit a legume or pod (which, 
however, assumes yery various forms), sessile or stalked within the 
calyx, generally and opening by both sutures, but sometimes 
I'Seeded or brewing transversely into 1-seeded jointi^, and inde- 
hiscent. See^ with the funiculus commonly dilated at the point 
where it is^^ttached to the hilum. Cotyledons af^er germination 
sometime^ becoming foliaceous : sometimes, although still appear- 
ing abfive ground, remaining thick : or sometimes never emerging 
frorft “the seed-coat. Badicle close to the hilum, generally curved, 
lying along the edges of the cotyledons. 

To this sub-order belong the whole of the British species of 
Legumeniferae. 

Teibb L— LOTEJE. 

Stamens inonadelphous or diadelphous. Pod continuous, not 
articulated, 1-celled or more rarely more or less perfectly longi- 
tudinally 2-celled (by the inflexion of the sutures), dehiscent or 
indehiscent. Cotyledons changing into green leaves during 
germination. Stem not climbing or twining. Leaflets usually 
without stipels. 

Sub-Tribe I. — GENISTEJB. 

Stamens monadelphous. Pod 1-celled. Stem often shrubby. 
Leaves trifoliate, unifoliate, or digitately pluri-foliate, more rarely 
without any laminae. 

OENUS 7.— ULEX. IMm. 

Calyx coloured, divided to the base into 2 lips ; the upper lip 
with 2 small teeth at the apex, the lower one with 3. Corolla not 
much longer than the calyx, with the petals of nearly equal lengths. 
Standard oblong, emarginate, slightly spreading. Wings spreading. 
Stamens all united together, with the tube entire. Style filiform, 
Wved upwards at the summit. Stigma capitate. Pod oval-oblong, 
li^len, about as long as the calyx. Seeds few, with the depressed 
covered by the dilated funiculus. 

'Viall shrubs, with abortive branches converted into spines. 
FiiVeaves of young seedlings trifoliate, but all the subsequent 
on^lbifoliate ; on mature plants all linear and terminating in a 
spin^oubtless a petiole without a lamina). Stipules completely 



inoorpoiated with the^eayes so as to he undistil . , , . Howers 
axillaiy, yellow. 

The generic name is said to be derived from at, a V . . to 

the prioklj branches. ^ ^ **** 


SPEOIES L-ULEX EUBOFiEna 

Plate CCCXXIIL 

Stem su1>«rect. Branches spreading or &8cei^ding,\^j^gl^ 
hairy. Primary spines straight, ascending, very deeply 
Bra^s deltoid-ovate, one-sixth the length of the calyx, and in wiawii, 
twice the breadth of the pedicel. Calyx densely shaggy. Wings 
longer than the keel, curved over it at the apex. Pod longer 
than the calyx, matured in the same year which has produced iti 
flowen 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

Branches mostly spreading. Primary spines strong, with man; 
ridges. 

Var. 0, strictus. 


Ulex strictoa, Mac. Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. iii. p. 69. 

Branches erect. Primary spines slender, 4-edged. 

On heaths, commons, and banks, and in dry fields or outskirts 
of woods. Very common, and generally distributed ; except in the 
extreme North of Scotland. Var. 0 only in Lord Londonderry's 
Park, county Down. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Winter and Spring. 

Stem woody, 3 to 6 feet high, with very numerous stifl 
branches. Primary spines (abortive branches) 1 to 3 inches long, 
very deeply furrowed, with prominent ridges between the furrows, 
except at the spinous subulate tip ; secondary spines simple, | to 
^ inch long, decreasing in size as they approach the apex of the 
primary spine. Trifoliate leaves only present on the plant imme- 
diately after germination on petioles i to ^ inch long, with 3 oblan- 
ceolate acute hairy leaflets ; all the subsequent leaves, which appear 
to consist entmdy of petiole, about inch long, channelled above 
nearly to the ape^ which terminate in a subulate spine. Flowers 
bright yellow, | inch long, on short shaggy pediceb, solitary an/i 
in pairs chiefly on the primary spines, or near the base of tnl 
secondary spines irregularlv racemose or paniculate. Bracts loosri 
applied to the calyx. Calyx yellowish-olive with blackish haL 
divided on each side to the base, faintly nerved, the upper segnr^ 
with 2 werj indistinct teeth at the apex, the lower one wi^ 



more evident ones. .Wings straight nearly to the apex, where they 
are folded over ; pemls of the keel cohering very slightly, and readily 
separable, with a ihaggy strip along their lower margin. Pod 
finch lon^, dark ^rown, nearly black, coarsely punctate, thickly 
covered with lo^, shaggy, bristly, fulvous-brown hairs. Seeds 
olive-brown, oy^id-oompressed, with a roundish-oval depression at 
the hilum. Seines and leaves dark dull green, stem and primary 
spines rath^ thinly hairy. 

The ^^toety 3, which is known by the name of the “Irish 
Purze now acknowledged by Professor Babington to be merely 
fjr’variety of the common Furre, as it does not always retain, its 
characters when raised from seed. 

Common Furze, Goree, Whin. 

French, Ajane ^Europe, German, Euoropaischer Gaspddom^ Heehmscvm, 

We are told, on good authority, that the Furze is sometimes spelt Furres, and 
is a name of obscure origiu, possibly coming from fir^ these bushes being, like the 
coniferous trees, used for firewood or fuel Our own notion would rather be that the 
bright yellow flowers, seeming almost flame-like in their brilliancy, suggested the name 
**fire” or “fiirze” bush. 

The beauty of this attractive but treacherous bush invites unwary travellers to 
pull its branches, and to regale themselves with the delicious perfume of its blossoms ; 
but they soon find that its prickly stems are an 'ample protection against those who 
covet its beauty. A poet observes : — 

And what more noble than the vernal Furze 
With golden baskets hung ? Approach it not^ 

For eveiy blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it.” 

The Furze is not a very hardy plant, although we constantly see it on open com- 
mons and wastes. Severe frosts are very liable to injure it, and during some of our 
sharp winters, such as that of 1861 , whole fields of Furze perished. Linnseus is 
said to have lamented that he could not keep it alive in Sweden even in a green- 
house. It was one of his favourite plants, and it is related that, when he first 
visited England and saw it in flower on Hounslow Heath, he fell on his knees 
and thanked Qod for having created a plant so beautiful. The same story is also 
told of Dillenius ; so that we may perhaps doubt its authenticity. The Furze is 
thought to be the Scorpius of Theophrastus, and the Ulex of Pliny. By botanists 
before the days of Linnaeus it was known as a Broom, and called Genista spinosa. 
^ Linnaeus restored to it the name of Ulex, by which it has ever since been recognized. 
I in France, the Gorse or Whin is generally used for burning, for which purpose it is 
•\put down every few years in places where it grows naturally. In Surrey and other 
^punties it is used largely as fuel, especially by bakers in their ovens, and is cultivated 
|w that purpose, and cut down every three years. When burned it yields a quantity 
ashes rich in alkali, which are sometimes used for washing, either in the form of 
^ ^^plution or lye, or mixed with clay, and made into balls as a substitute for soap 
ashes form an excellent manure, and it is not uncommon, where the ground is 
Med with Furae bushes, to bum them down to improve the land, and to secure a 
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crop of young shoots^ which are readily eaten by oatUe. ' England 

it is usual to put the Furse bushes into a mill to crush tby^ thorns, and then to feed 
horses and cows with the branches. When finely cut or sheep will readily eat 

it As a picturesque hedge, the Furae is very appropriate, extremely beautiful 

when in blossom. In plantations it is frequently sown as a shelte. ^ ^ young trees on 

their first planting, also as a cover for game. In calm and sunny . the crackling 

of Fume bushes caused by the explosion of their elastic pods is distiX^^^jy audible. 

** The path with laughing Furse overrun, \ 

When burstiDg seed-bells crackle in the sun.*’ 

English poets have not fidled to sing the praises of this common plant, • . .^hose 
scent, resembling somewhat that of the heliotrope, perfumes the air for a distance, and ' 
whose golden blossoms, often contrasting with the purple blossoms of the heath growing 
near it, must attract the admiration of eveiy wayfarer. Cowper says : — 

“ The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deformed, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble.** 

SPECIES II.— ULEX NANUS. Font 

Plates CCCXXIV. CCCXXV. 

stem decumbent. Branches spreading or drooping, shaggy. 
Primary spines recurved-spreading, faintly furrowed or striate. 
Bracts roundish-ovate, i-jth as long as the calyx, and in width 
not exceeding the breadth of the pedicel. Calyx pubescent. 
Wings about equal to the keel, or very slightly exceeding it. Pod 
about as long as or shorter than the calyx, matured in the season 
succeeding that in which its flower was produced. 

Sub-Species I.— Ulex Gallii. Planch. 

Plate CCCXXIV. 

Planck, Ann. Boi. ser. iii YoL XL p. 213. 

U. nanuf, ji Gallii, Aud, Plur. 

U. provincialis, Legall, FI. de Morbihan (non Lois.), 

Branches ascending, nearly straight, or slightly drooping. 
Primary spines strong, slightly furrowed. Wings rather longffl^ 
than the keel, curved. M 

On heaths and downs, local, and chiefly conflned to the WdS 
of the Island, where it occurs from Somersetshire to Wigtown8h|K. 
On the East it is only known to occur in the county of Nojfli. 
umberland. " 

England, Scotland. Shrub. Autumn. 



stem woody, 2 to 8 feet high, with the branches more fasdculate 
and the spines shorter than in U. europeeus, the primary spines 
being from ^ to inch long and with secondary spines only at 
the base, which gives the branches more of the appearance of a 
bottle-brush with the naked part of the primary spines projecting. 
The flowers have a more regularly spicate or capitate' arrangement, 
they are also smaller than those of U. europaeus, about ^ inch long, 
with the yellow inclining to orange, the calyx less pubescent, the 
wings shorter ; the pod is also shorter, and the season of flowering 
is different ; but the most tangible character lies in the very small 
adprcssed bracts. Branches and edges of the leaves and base of 
the spines with shaggy brown hairs. 

Flanchon's Furze. 

French, Aj<mc de LegalL 


Sub-Species II. — Ulex eu-naxillS. 

Plate CCCXXV. 

C. nanus, Planch, 1. c. BoreaUy FL du Centre de la Fr. Vol. II. p. 140. Brebuson, 
FI. de la Normandie, ed. iiL p. 72. 

U. nanus, var. a, Auct. Plur, 

Branches procumbent, drooping. Primary spines weak, short, 
slightly furrowed. Wings shorter than the keel, straight. 

On heaths, downs, and commons. Plentiful in the South of 
England ; but as the preceding sub-species has only recently been 
separated, it is difficult to give the exact distribution. I have 
seen it growing in Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Hants. The so-called 
U. nanus from the South-west of Scotland is probably U. Gallii. 

England, Scotland ?, Ireland ?. Shrub. Autumn. 

Very like U. Ghillii, but smaller and more procumbent, with the 
spines much shorter, ^ to ^ inch long, hut, as in that plant, branched 
only at the base, and the branches have still more of the bottle- 
brush appearance. The flowers are smaller, pud paler yellow. 

Dwarf Furze. 

Ftenoh, Ajone NcAn. 


OENTJS JJ.— GENISTA. lAnn. 

Calyx herbaceous or sub-herbaceous, bell-shaped, divided half- 
way down or more mto 2 lips, the upper lip bipartite, the lower 
3-toothed or 3-cleft. Corolla much longer than the calyx ; standard 
oblong-oval, erect (not spreading), shorter than or equal to the 



wings and keel ; keel obtuse, with a saccate impression above the 
daw, at last reflexed. Stamens monadelphous. Style subulate, 
curved at the summit. Stigma lateral at the apex of the style on 
the inside. Pod oblong or linear-oblong, compressed or swollen, 
ezserted. Seeds generdly numerous, with the funiculus generally 
scarcely dilated at the hilum. 

Small shrubs, with or without spines. Leaves commonly uni- 
foliate, or more rarely trifoliate, with small or inconspicuous 
stipules. Flowers yeUow, terminal and axillary; solitary, or 
more commonly in spike-like racemes. 

The derivation of the name of this genus is variouslj given. One writer says it 
comes from gmu, the knee, in allnsion to the angular or jointed appeatanee of ite 
twigs ; another, that it is derived from the Celtic word gen, a small bush. 


SPECIES L— GENISTA ANGLICA. Linn. 

Plate CCCXXVI. 

Stems shrubby, branched; branches erect or ascending, wiry, 
glabrous, spinous. Leaves glabrous, unifoliate : those of the young 
shoots oval or elliptical, those upon the spines elliptical-linear. 
Stipules obsolete. Flowers axillary, arranged so as to form lax 
racemes. Calyx glabrous, with broadly triangular teeth, entirely 
persistent. Corolla glabrous. Pod ovoid, turgid, glabrous. 

On heaths and commons. Rather frequent and generally dis- 
tributed, but not extending so far North as Orkney. 

England, Scotland. Shrub. Spring and early Summer. 

Rootstock woody. Stems 6 inches to 2 feet high, rather 
slender, spinous and leafless below in old plants, the branches 
densely leafy, the younger and flowering ones without spines, the 
older portions with slender spines from ^ to 1 inch long. Leavea 
shortly stalked, somewhat leathery, i to ^ inch long, elliptical ; 
but those on the spines or abortive laterd branches much nar- 
rower. Pedicels scarcely so long as the calyx. Flowers about 
4 inch long; yellow. Cal^ glabrous, the upper Up with two oblong- 
triangular ^th, the lower with three triangular e^ual teeth. 
Standiurd glabrous, keel longer than the standard and wings. Pod 
reddish-brown tinged with aeen, falling out of the calyx readily 
when ripe, | inch long, swollen so as to be nearly cylindrical, not 
bossulated, much curved towards the base on the upper side, 
truncate obliquely upwards at the apex, which terminates in a 
beak. Seeds 6 to 10, ovoid, black, shining. Foliage delicate pea- 
green. Plant glabrous. 

Needle Mirze^ Petty Whin. 

Fn»iicb, OmH Anglaia. Oertnan, BngUkhtfr OituL 



SPECIES IL-GE NIST A PILOSA. Lim, 

Plat* COCXXVIL 

Stems shrubby, much branched. Branches procumbent, striate, 
glabrous or with adpressed pubescence, without spines. Leaves 
silky-hairy beneath, unifoliate, oblanceolate or ohovate,*with tooth- 
like stipules. Flowers axillary, arranged in dense racemes. Calyx 
densely pubescent, with broadly lanceolate teeth, entirely persis- 
tent. Corolla with the outside of the standard and keel hairy. 
Pod linear-oblong, much compressed lateraDy, hairy. 

On sandy and gravelly heaths. Very local in Cornwall, Sxissex, 
Pembroke, Suffolk, and Worcestershire. 

England. Shrub. Spring. 

Stems much branched, “rooting” (Gr. and Godr.), leafless below, 
leaves very shortly stalked, about ^ inch long, folded longitu- 
dinally. Peduncles produced from the centre of a fascicle of 
leaves, longer than the calyx, without bracteoles. Flowers about 
^ inch long, yellow. Calyx silky, with the upper lip having 2 
lanceolate lo^, the lower with 3 small triangular teeth. Pod 
blackish, falling out of the calyx readily when ripe, f inch long, 
latei^y compressed so as to be nearly flat, bossulated by the seeds 
causing the portion over them to bulge outwards. Seeds 3 to 7, 
globular compressed, olive-coloured. Of this species I have never 
seen living examples. 

Hairy Green Weed. 

Frencb, G«nH Vdu. German, JBehaarter GimL 

SPECIES III.~GE NIST A TINCTOBIA. Linn. 

Plate CCCXXVIII. 

Stems shrubby, much branched. Branches erect or ascending, 
rarely decumbent, striate, glabrous or slightly pubescent, without 
spines. Leaves glabrous, ciliated (or pubescent only on the ribs and 
margins), unifoliate, elliptical, with small adnate stipules which have 
a triangular point. Flowers axillary, arranged in dense racemes. 
Calyx glabrous or slightly pubescent, with subulate teeth, at length 
splitting in a drcumcissOe manner a little above the base, the teeth 
and upper portion of the tube falling off when the fruit is matured. 
Corolla glabrous. Pod linear-oblong, much compressed laterally, 
glabrous, or haiiy only on the margin. 

Var. a, glabra. 

Branches erect or ascending. Plant glabrous. 

YOL. lU. 0 



Var. humifusa. 

Branches decumbent, hairy. Margins and midribs of the 
leaves, peduncles, bracts, calyces, and back of the valves of the pod 
hairy. 

In meadows, pastures, and heaths, and on the borders of fields. 
Not uncommon in England, but rare in Scotland, where the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirkcudbright on the West, and the Fentland Hills 
on the East, are the most northern localities on record. Var. jS at 
Kynance Gove, Lizard, Cornwall. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Eootstock creeping. Stems much branched, especially below, 
rather stiff, 1 to 2 feet high, with adpressed leaves. Leaves to 1 
inch long, very shortly stalked, with long hairs on the margins. 
Flowers | to f inch long, bright yellow, on pedicels shorter than 
the calyx. Bracteoles subulate, applied to the calyx. Calyx-teeth 
longer and more slender than in the preceding species. Pod 1 to 

inch long, brown when ripe, surrounded at the base by a 
prominent rim, which is all that remains of the calyx, the upper 
part being deciduous. Seeds olive, 5 to 10, orbicular-compressed, 
dim. Plant bright green. 

Var. |8 differs by its smaller size, more procumbent branches, 
and by having these, as well as the midrib of the leaves, pedicels, 
calyces, and back of the valves of the pod, hairy. 

Dyers* Green Weed, Wood Waxen. 

French, Genit des Teintwriers. German, Fd/rber Gimt. 

All parts of this plant yield a yelloir dye, and have long been used by dyers for 
producing this colour, especially for wool that is to be dyed green with woad. In 
some parts of England the plant is collected in large quantities by the poor and sold to 
the dyers. The ashes form an alkaline salt, which has been used as a remedy in dropqr 
and other diseases. 

///.— SAROTHAMNUS. Witimer. 

Calyx herbaceous, shortly campanulate, 2-lipped, the upper lip 
emarginate or 2-toothed, the lower a little longer and 3-toothed, 
both lips at length scarious at the apes. Corolla with the standard 
spreading, suborbicular, cordate at the base, longer than the wings 
and keel Keel obtuse, at last reflexed. Stamens monadelphous, 
with the tube cleft. Style yery long, much curved, or rolled into 
a ring. Stigma terminal, m^itate. Pod oblong, compressed and 



xuncli exserted. Seeds numerous, with the depressed hilum covered 
by the dilated extremity of the funiculus. 

Shrubs with erect angulated green branches, not spinous, 
lieaves stalked, trifoliate : the upper ones subsessile and unifoliate. 
Stipules none. Flowers large, golden yellow, axillary, solitary 
and in pairs, stalked, drooping. 

The name ie derived from (rapot (iaro$), a broom, and Oa/ivoc (thamnot), a bnah. 

BPEOIES L-SABOTHAMNUS SCOFABIUS. Sock 

Plate CCCXXIX. 

S. vulgaris, ** Wimmer,** Or. & Goi/r. H. de Fr. VoL I. p. 348. 

S. communis, “ WiwmT Fries^ Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 48. 

Spartium scoparium, Linru Sm. Eng. Bot No. 1339. 

Genista scoparia, Lam. Dia Vol. II. p. 623. 

Cjtisus scoparius. Link. Enum. Vol. II. p. 241. 

Leaves trifoliate, stalked, those from which the flowers are pro- 
duced sessile and frequently unifoliate. Style coiled, enlarged and 
furrowed at the apex. Pods much compressed, glabrous except on 
the margins. 

On low hills, heaths, commons, waysides, and in woods. Very 
common, and generally distributed as far North as Sutherland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring and early Summer. 

A much-branched shrub 1 to 5 feet high, with green, deeply 
furrowed, straight branches. Leaves with the leaflets elliptical- 
obovate, \ to ^ inch long ; the petioles about as long as the leaflets, 
except those from which the flowers are produced. Flowers on 
long pedicels, bright yellow, 1 inch long, arranged in racemes 
which arc often combined so as to form panicles. Calyx widely 
bell-shaped, laterally compressed, divided by a shallow notch into 
an upper and lower lip, the two sepals of the upper and the three 
of the lower lip being only indicated by extremly short teeth ; both 
the divaricate lips becoming scarious at the margins. Pod 1| to 
2^ inches long, linear-oblong, much compressed, bossulated over 
the seeds, black when ripe, hairy on the upper and lower sutures, 
the valves opening with elasticity and twisting uj»on their own axis 
when ripe. Seeds olive, roundish ovoid, compressed, shining, with 
an oval depression at the hilum, where the funiculus spreads out 
into a 2-lobed expansion. Plant deep green, hairy. 

Common Broom. 

French, SjxKrtam A Balait. German, Beaenartigc Pfrienm, 

Of all our leguminous dirubs, the Broom is jwirhajis the &Tourite, and has, besides 
its own attnotiona, the interest of historic and poetic associations. It was not 
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unknown to the anoienta^ and is mentioned hy Pliny, tkongb it is probable that they 
were best acquainted with the Spanish broom, Spartium junoeum. Our English poets 
haye delight^ to sing of the golden blossoms and bright green branohlets of this 
beautiful plant Chaucer says 

^ Amid the Broom he basked him in the sun.** 


Oowper tells ns of 

“ The Broom, 

Yellow and bright as bullion unalloyed.** 


Wordsworth says: — 

The Broom, 

Full-flowered, and yirible on every steeps 
Along the copses runs in veins oi gold.” 


While the northern ballad, so characteristic of the strong love of " Home, be it ever so 
homely,” of the Scotch declares, 

More pleasant fmr to me the Broom 
That blows sae fair on Cowden Enowes, 

For sure so sweet, so soft a bloom, 

Elsewhere there never grows.” 


Its almost perennial blossom is well described by a Welsh poet 

Its branches are arrayed in gold. 

Its boughs the sight in winter greet, 

With hues as bright, with leaves as green, 
As summer scatters o*er the scene.” 


But we might go on adding to the list of poets who have loved to describe the 
beauties of this favourite shrub. The Scotch claim the Broom, and delight to tell of 
the favoured spot 

** Down among the Broom, the Broom, 

Down among the Broom, my dearie, 

The lassie lost her silken snood, 

That gaed her greet till she was wearie.” 

And Bumi^ in a burst of patriotism, celebrates his native haunts of love and poeqr* 

^ Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen of green breckan, 

Wr the bum stealing under the lang yellow Broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon humble Broom bowers, 

Where the bluebell and gowan lurk lowly unseen ; 

For there lightly tripping amang the wild flowers^ 

A-listening the linnet oft wanders my Jean.” 

Nor is the ^^bonnie broom” less conspicuous in the annals of heraldry than in 
song. Ordinary school history tells us that King Henry IL of England, wearing the 
Broom, Pkmta geniita, in his cap, assumed and transmitted the royal surname of 
Plantagenet ; but there is strong evidence to prove that Folke, Earl of Anjou, the 
graadfiither ol Henry, a s sumed the Phota genista as an emblem of humility on leaving 
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for the Holy Xand ; but the plant has been from a remote period the badge of 
Bretagne. May not it have been assumed by Henry on account of his claim to the 
sovereignty of that country, which he afterwards obtained. 

The Broom frequently occurs as an ornament in the wardrobe rolls both of 
England and France. We read that the queen of Bichard 11. had a dress of rosemary 
and broom in gold and silk on a white ground. A Broom plant, his own heraldic 
device, with its open pods despoiled of its seeds, ornaments the tomb of this same 
lady's husband in Westminster Abbey. Antiquarians have spent not a little learning 
and research on the origin of this simple emblem. We are inclined to agree with the 
charming authoress of “ Weeds and Wild Flowers,** who says, ‘‘ They have overlooked 
the simple beauty of this design — ^they have not felt with the designer the truthful 
force of the silent record. The ripened seed had fsdlen from its husk ; the germ of 
immortality was parted from its shell ; the body was laid in the dust and the soul 
was called into a life eternal ere the marble tomb was raised.** Barely, indeed, does 
the sculptured shield or stately tomb convey its lessons to us with so much truth and 
dignity as in that empty broom-pod. Those who are learned in old historic lore tell 
us that from very early times the Broom was a favourite emblem in France. In the 
year 1234, St. Louis, as he is called, celebrated the coronation of his queen by 
establishing a new order of knighthood — ^the Soldiers of the Broom — MUUes germteUce, 
the collar of which was composed of broom-flowers interwoven with the white lily, signi- 
fying humility and purity, and bearing a golden cross with the motto ^^ExalUxt humUea,^ 
In 1368 we read of Charles Y. of France bestowing the insignia of the ** Broom-pod" 
on his frvourite chamberlain. In 1389, Charles YI. gave the same decoration to his 
kinsmen, creating them knights of the Star of the Broom-pods.” The Highland 
dan Forbes are true Plantagenets so far as their device goes, for the Broom is still their 
distinctive badge. 

The Broom is known to be a very exhaustive crop to the land, so that a hedge 
of it will impoverish the ground for some distance on each side of it. It is said that 
sheep which eat the pods become subject to a sort of intoxication, and yet it is 
supposed by farmers to be beneficial to them in some conditions, and the intoxicating 
efiects soon pass ofL The inebriating properties of these pods do not act only on 
the brute creation. Allan Bamsay, when speaking of the ale brewed by a certain 
landlady, says 

Some say it was with pith (pips f ) of broom, 

Which die stowed in her masking loom, 

Which in our heads raised sic a soom.” 

Before the introduction of hops, broom-tops were often used to communicate a 
bitter flavour to beer. The young flower-buds are occasionally pickled and used as a 
substitute for capers. The stems yield an excellent fibre, which was formerly woven 
into doth in this country, and is now used for this purpose in the south of France 
while the refuse supplies the manubcture with firing. Paper is also made from this 
fibre. As an article of domestic deanliness, the Broom may have originally obtained 
its common name. 

^The vagrant artist oft at eve reclines, 

And Broom’s green shoots in besoms neat combinea** 

• 

Dr. Prior tells us that the name comes from Brom or Brame, a word of the same 
origin as bramble, but at present applied exduaively to a shrub of which besoms are 
made^ and called firom it brooms.” The branches have been used for ta nnin g leather, 
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showing the existence of tannic acid. The seeds, when roasted, form no bad sub- 
Btitate for coffee. The wood when it is suffered to attain a sufficient age is much 
prised by cabinet-makers, who employ it in veneering. The twigs are used for 
thatching cottages and ricks^ and the whole plant, when burned, yields an ash which 
contains 29 per cent of carbonate of potash. The salt of broom, or Sal Qenistss, was 
formerly used in medicine ; so that we may really say that there is not a portion of this 
plant without its use. 

Medicinally the Broom has long been administered as a diuretic, and we find 
that broom-tops are still retained in the New Pharmacopceia of the United Kingdom^ 
published 1864. They are given as ^^the tops fresh and dried firom indigenous plants.’* 
Dodoen recommended a decoction of the tops in dropsy, and for “ stoppages of the 
liver.” The powdered seeds have likewise been administered, and sometimes a tinc- 
ture is employed. Dr. Cullen recommended a decoction of the plant very strongly, 
and his testimony is supported by Pereira and others. It is said that Broom acts 
beneficially in dropsy when all other remedies have failed. Dr. Mead mentions a 
case of this kind ; and it is recorded that some soldiers of the Swedish army, who 
suffered from dropsy after an epidemic fever in 1759, were cured by taking a lixivium 
of the ashes of the Broom. Gerarde abounds in recommendations of this plant, but 
does not confine its virtues to the only disease for which it is 8up|K>sed to be effectual, 
but tells us of all sorts of fleshly ills for which it is an effectual cure. He records 
"that the worthy prince of famous memory, Henry VIIL, king of England, was 
wont to drinke the distilled water of broom-flowers, against sorfets and diseases 
thereof arising.” 


GUNUS IF.— ONONIS. Linn. 

Calyx herbaceous, campanulate, 5-cleft, with long narrowly 
triangular teeth. Standard broadly oval, keeled on the back, with 
the lamina spreading; keel produced at the apex into a sharp- 
pointed beak directed towards the standard. Stamens mona- 
delphous, rarely diadelphous. Style very long, gcniculatc-asccnding. 
Stigma terminal, subcapitate. Pod short, inflated, exserted or 
included in the calyx. Seeds few, with the funiculus not dilated 
at the hilum. 

Perennial herbs or undershrubs, often with long woody root- 
stocks, with or without spines. Leaves stalked, pinnately trifoliate, 
or the upper ones unifoliate. Stipules more or less adhering to 
the petioles. Flowers rose-colour, purple, or yellow, axillary and 
terminal, sessile, or more often pedunculate. Peduncles 1- or more- 
flowered. 

The derivAtioa of the namo of tbi* genus is from ovos an ass. One author 
oonaders that it refers to the hindrance which it gives to these or other animals when 
emplt^ed at the plou|^ ; and another writer says ^t it was given becauae some of the 
•peoiss ate said to bo gratefol to aaseii 
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Section I.— BTTGUANA. D. C. 

Peduncles very short, 1-flowered, without an. articulation 
beneath the flower. 

SPECIES L— ONONIS CAMPESTRIS. Koch. 

Plate CCCXXX. 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. y. p. 74. 

Koch & Ziz. Cat. PaL 22 (non SiA.). Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. VoL I. p. 373. Frie$, 
Sum. Veg. Scand. pp. 48, 102. 

O. arvensis, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 682. 

0. aryenais, var. /J, Hook. & Ar7i. Brit FI. ed. viii. p. 97. Berdh. Handbook Brit. FL 

p. 160. 

O. tpinosa, Linn. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 173. 

Rootstock short, not creeping, without subterranean stolons. 
Stem erect or ascending, firm, much branched, generally (but not 
always) with a number of spreading spines which are frequently 
in pairs, slightly glandular-hairy, with a woolly strip on one side, 
which changes sides at each node. Lower leaves trifoliate, the 
upper ones generally unifoliate ; leaflets linear-oblong, denticulate. 
Flowers solitary and axillary, chiefly on the bases of the spines, in 
an elongated panicle or raceme towards the upper part of the 
branches. Peduncles shorter than the calyx. Calyx with its 
segments nearly equal, shorter than the mature pod. Corolla 
much longer than the calyx. Pod erect, lenticular-ovoid, laterally 
compressed. Seeds 1 to 3. 

On commons, barren pastures, and road-sides. Plentiful in 
England, but apparently more rare in Scotland, where it has not 
been recorded northward of Haddingtonshire and Dumbartonshire ; 
possibly it occurs in Forfarshire ; but there it may be the spinous 
variety of the following species. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Rootstock short, woody. Stems stiff, purplish, with ascending or 
erect branches, 1 to 2 feet high. Spines ^ to 1 inch or more long, 
spreading, leafy at the base, as it is only the apex of these stunted 
branches which Income barren. Leaves shortly stalked, with 
large conspicuous oblong adnate stipules, which have a free ovate- 
acuminate apex ; leaflets stalked, oblong or strap-shaped, ^ to 
^ inch long, with very prominent lateral veins, each of which is 
ezcurrent into one of the teeth. Calyx with 6 strap-shaped lan- 
ceolate equal teeth longer than the tube. Flowers f inch long, 
pale rose-colour, with deeper-coloured lines, darker on the apex of 
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the keel, occasionally entirely white. Pod olive fawn-colour, f inch 
long, with a short beak bent downwards. Seeds dark reddish- 
brown, roundish, compressed, granulated with small prominent 
points, and having a deep circular depression at the hilum. Plant 
deep-green, more or less glandular-pubescent. An undershrub, 
the greater part of the stem dying in winter, the branches at first 
unarmed, but I have never seen it without spines late in the 
season. 

Upright MestSarraw. 

French, Bugram £pineu89. German, Domigs HofahechA. 

By old writers this plant is also called Cammock>Farze or Petty Whin. Gerardo 
says ** it is sooner found than desired of hnsbandemen, because the tough and woodie 
rooies are cumbersome unto them, by reason they do staie the plough and make the 
oxen stande ; whereupon it was called Rest Plough or Rest Harrow.*' It seeoM 
difficult to destroy it by fallowing ; and is called by old herbalists Arresta bovis 
and Remora aratri Gerarde says : “ Pliny reporteth ‘ that being boyled in Oxymel 
(or the ^up made with bony and ^ineger) till the one half be wasted, it is given 
to those that have the falling sicknesse. The tender sprigs or crops of this shrub, 
before the thomes come forth, are preserved in pickle, and be very pleasant sauce to 
be eaten with meat as a sallad, as Dioacorides teacheth.’ ** 


SPECIES IL-ONONIS ARVENSia /Vva 
Plat* CCCXXXI. 

O. arvensis, **Linn.^ BerUK in Eng. Bot. Sup. No. 2659. Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. t. 

p. 74. FrieSf Sum. Veg. Scand. pp. 48 and 162 {Linn. Syst Veg., nec. Herb.). 

O. arvensis, Linn.** var. o, Rook, k Am. Brit FL ed. viU* p. 97. Benik. Handbook 
Brit. FI. p. 159. 

O, procurrens, fTotfrotA Sched. Grit p. 381. Or. k Oodr. FL de Fr. VoL L p. 374. 

O. lepens, Eodi^ Syn. FL Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 173. 

Rootstock Tcry long, emitting subterranean stolons. Stem 
procumbent and rooting at the base, then ascending or prostrate ; 
rather weak, much branched, most commonly (but not always) 
without spines, glandular-hairy all roimd. Lower leaves trifoliate, 
the upper ones unifoliate; leaflets oblong, or oblong-obovate, 
denticulate at the margin. Flowers solitary and axillary in an elon- 
gated raceme towards the upper part of the branches. Peduncles 
shorter than the calyx. Calyx with the segments nearly equal, 
longer than the mature pod. Corolla much longer than the calyx. 
Pod erect, lenticular-ovoid, laterally compressed. Seeds 1 to 3. 

In pastures, sandy places, and on difis by the sea-coast. 
Common, and generally distributed, except in the extreme North of 
Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland# PerenniaL Summer and Autumn. 
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Distmgaislied from the last, which it closely resembles, by its 
procumbent growth, and the pods being shorter than the sepals. 
The whole plant is less rigid, with larger leaves, and in this 
country at least, is usually destitute of spines. It is much more 
clamm;^ to the touch, and has a stronger odour. The flowers are 
more cUstinctly racemose. 

^ As a satisfactory proof of the specific distinction between 
this and the last species, although so much alike, 1 may men- 
tion that the larv» of the moths Heliothis marginata and peltigera, 
which feed upon the present plant, refuse to eat O. campestris 
— showing there is some difference in their chemical compo- 
sition. 

Linnseus appears to have had a very indistinct idea of the two 
preceding species of Ononis, if one may judge from the altera- 
tions in their nomenclature made by him from time to time. In 
the first edition of the “ Species Plantarum,” p. 716, there are 
two names to represent these two, and doubtless a third species 
not found in Britain, — the O. hircina of Jacquin. These are O. 
spinosa, with a var. ^ mitis, and O. repens. In the second editio , 
at p. 1006, there is an ad^tion of O. antiquorum to the above, 
and in O. spinosa he has var. a mitis and var. ^ spinosa. In the 
twelfth edition of the “ Systema Naturae,” voL ii. p. 478, O. 
spinosa is entirely expunged, and he gives O. antiquorum, O. 
arvensis, and O. repens. On turning to his Herbarium, there is a 
specimen of the O. campestris of Koch, a narrow-leaved form, named 
O. “antiquorum.”* The^'e is a second specimen of O. campestris 
(Koch), the broad-leav<»d form, with two names (both in Jlnnaeus’s 
handwriting) upon it, — O. “ spinosa” and O. “ arvensis ;” the latter 
probably written at a later date. Besides this, on another sheet, 
there is O. hircina of Jacquin bearing the name of O. “ arvensis” 
in Linnieus’s own handw'riting. A small stunted specimen of O. 

S rocurrens (Wallr.) is also in the Herbarium, bearing the name of 
I. “repens.” 

In this inextricable confusion I have retained the names 
** campestris ” and “ arvensis,” because they are in general use in 
this country, though I have great misgivings respecting the 
expediency of this course ; as when the botanists of each country 
seek only to preserve unity of nomenclature within restricted ^o- 
graphical areas, it is fatal to all general agreement on the subject. 
Besides, the •name O. arvensis has been used to include both our 
species, and it is always better to discard such a name, unless a 
majority of botanists have agreed to use it in a restricted sense, 
or there be sufQlcient evidence to show that the originator of the 


• This b not the entiquoram of Or. 4 Godr., “ Flore do Prwiee," •« it !«■ targe 
flowwe and an apiculate etandard. 

VOL. in. D 
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name intended it to apply to only one of the forms which suhse- 
quent writers have placed under it. 

jProewnbent Bett-SamnOt Wild Liquorice. 

Freaoh, Bugramt dtt Champt. Qennan, Fihi HauodM. 

Section IL— NATEIX. Monch. 

Peduncle often elongated, 1- or several -flowered, with the 
pedicels articulated to it. When there is only a single flower, 
there is thus an articulation beneath it. 

SPECIES IIL-O NON IS BECLINATA. 

Plat* CCCXXXIL 

Eootstock none. Stem ascending or decumbent, with numerous 
weak spreading branches, without spines, glandular-hairy all 
round. Leaves all trifoliate ; leaflets oblong-obovate or obovate, 
denticulate only at the apex. Flowers solitary, axillary, in a short 
compact raceme at the termination of the branches. Pedicels 
longer than the calyx, at length hooked so that the calyx droops 
after flowering. Calyx with the lower segment much shorter than 
the others. Corolla about as long as the calyx. Pod drooping, 
oblong-cylindrical. Seeds numerous. 

In sandy places. Very rare. Among the debris at the foot of 
a cliff overhanging the rocky shore three miles north-west of the 
Mull of Galloway, Wigtownshire ; and between the Hermit Rock 
and Corbelet’s Bay, and on the hills of Mauney, near La Trieve, 
Aldem^. There can be but little doubt, however, that the 
Scotch locality found by Professor Graham is one where the plant 
is not in^genous. 

{Scotland.] Channel Islands. AnnuaL Summer. 

A small plant, the British examples which I have seen not 
being above 2 inches long ; but on the Continent it sometimes 
attains the sise of 6 inches, l^eaflets ^ to inch long, tapering 
towards the base, acutely toothed at the rounded or subtruncate 
apex ; middle leaflet staUced. Stipules large, half-ovate, adhering 
for the greater portion of their length to the leafstalk. Peduncles 
slender, ascending, with the articulation marking the commence- 
ment of the pedicel near the apex; pedicel first straight 
ascending, but after flowering curved sharply round. C^x very 
deeply the 4 upper lobes elliptical-lanceolate, the lower 

one which is much shorter^ linear-lanceolate. Flowers f 
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long, rose-colour, with the wings and keel paler. Pod in the British 
specimens not longer than the calyx, brown and glandular-hairy. 
Plant dull-green, entirely viscous and pubescent. 

Small Spreading jEbestSarrovo. 

Stjb-tribb II.— vulnebariej:. 

Stamens monadelphous. Pod 1-celled. Leaves pinnate, with 
an odd terminal leaflet, the lower ones occasionally unifoliate, from 
the abortion of the lateral leaflets. 

GENUS r.— ANTHYLLIS. Imn. 

Calyx more or less coloured, tubular-inflated, indistinctly 
2-lipped, upper lip 2-toothed, lower 3-toothed. Standard oval, 
spreading, as long as the wings and keel ; wings adhering to the 
keel above the claws ; keel obtuse or very slightly beaked, with a 
depression on each side above the claw. Stamens monadelphous. 
Style subulate, curved, ascending towards the apex. Stigma ter- 
minal, capitate. Pod stipitate, suhorbicular, compressed, 1- or 
2-seeded, completely inclosed in the tube of the calyx, which in 
fruit becomes much swollen, membranaceous, bladdery, and with 
the teeth connivent at the apex. 

Herbs or undershrubs, with the flowers yellow, purple, or rose- 
colour, in lateral and terminal heads. 

The word authyllis is an ancient name given to a number of plants, coming firom 
aiSot (anthot), a flower. One etymologist adds to the derivation the word tovXoc {u»doa\ 
down, in reference to the flowers being nsoally downy. 

SPECIES L-ANTHYLLIS vulnbbabia 

Plate CCCXXXIII. 

Stems herbaceous. Iieaves pinnate, the lower ones with the 
terminal leaflet mudi larger than the others, which in the radical 
leaves are frequently absent. Heads of flowers generally in pairs. 
Calyx-tube with the mouth oblique, inflated in fruit when it be- 
comes white and chaff-like ; upper teeth longest, ovate-triangular, 
united together nearly to the apex, the 8 lower lanceolate-subulate, 
the lowest shortest of all. Pod extremely small, quite concealed 
in the calyx-tube. 

Var. a, vulgaris. . 

A. vnlnemrin, Bontm, FL du Ocntn d« In Pr. cd. iii. Vol II. p. 146. 

Flowers yeUow. Involucre generaUy shorter than the flowers. 
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Var. 3, IHUetm, 

A. Dillenii, SekuliM. Bonata, L o. 

Rowers red. Involucre nearly as long as the flowers. 

On dry banks and pastures. Bather common, and generally 
distributed. Yar. /3 on the South-west coast of England and Wales. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Bootstock woody, branching into numerous heads, which pro- 
duce straight, stiff, ascending stems, 6 to 18 inches long, or even 
more. Birot-leaves on long stalks, with a large elliptical terminal 
leaflet, and frequently a few much smaller lateral ones. Stem- 
leaves with from 2 to 6 pair of lineai‘*eUiptical leaflets, and an odd 
one. Elower-heads 1 to inch across, subsessile, involucrate, 
generally in pairs at the top of the stem, one of them a little more 
distinctly stalked than the other; occasionally there are axillary 
sessile heads, but more generally the axillary heads are at the 
termination of short branches. Flowers f inch long, not much 
exceeding the calyx. Petals with very long claws. Limb of the 
standard with an appendage at the base on each side ; wings and 
keel adhering together. Pod about inch long, half-oval, apicu- 
late, glabrous, reticulated. Seeds 1 or 2, ovoid, smooth. 

Yar. ^ is smaller than a, and may be a distinct sub-species ; but 
I have only seen dried specimens, and none of them have the ripe 
fruit from which Professor Boreau takes some of his characters ; 
his A. Dillenii having the pod more longly stipitatc, and with 
a straight instead of a curvea apiculus. 

Common Kidney Tetchy Ladieti'-Jmgert or Lanib-toe. 

French, ArUhytUde Vulniraire. Oerman, Oemmmtr WundkUe. 

The specific nune of this plant indicates its reputation in pharmacy as an 
astringent and vnlnetmty. It is said that (}esner first raised the re|X)rt of its proper- 
ties in this respect, which are, however, very doubtful, and possibly consut in nothing 
hot its soft downy naturi^ which may on emergenq^ serve to stanch blood, and give 
tinw tot natare to efthot a onra The belief in its virtues wal^ however, great at one 
tinm, and in 1727 it was regnlariy sold in the Dublin market by the name of StancL 
A ydlow dye may be obtained frmn it. It affords excellent pasture for sheeps 
Where the soil was a reddish <day, Linnaeus lemariced the Uossoms to be r^; bat in 
white day, whiter 

Dr. Withering si^s: *In Portugal we have always fonnd them red." In 
En^and asst omamonly, as the rastie poet diserves,^ 

**^10 yellow Lamb 4 oe I have often got, 

Sweat eteqping o’er the banks in sonny time.” 

All the q^edes of Anfibjdlis are veiy b s sutifal wImd in Sower, and this little 
Btftiah spades is quite worth ealttvatiaB. 
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Bub-Teibb III. — ^TRIFOLIEiB. 

Stamens diadelphous, the upper one beii^ free from the other 9. 
Pod l>oelled, without spurious partitions. Stem generally herba- 
ceous. Leaves trifoliate, generally with denticulate margins and 
numerous excurrent nerves. 

GENUS r/.— MEDIOAGO. Linn. 

Calyx hell-shaped, 6-toothed ; teeth elongated, equal or the 
upper ones shorter. Corolla deciduous. Standard scarcely spread- 
ing, longer than the wings and keel. Wings not cohering at the 
apex. Keel obtuse. Stamens diadelphous, not adhering to the 
petals. Filaments not dilated towards the apex. Style glabrous, 
with a capitate stigma. Pod exserted, reniform, sabre-shaped, 
or (most commonly) rolled up like a compressed spiral spring,j 
many-seeded, rarely 1-seeded, indehiscent or opening only at the 
external suture. 

Herbs, often annual or biennial, more rarely undershruhs or 
shrubs, with the leaves pinnately-trifoliate, with herbaceous stipules 
adhering by their bases to the petioles. Flowers yellow, more 
rarely purple, usually in stalked axillary heads or short racemes ; 
more rarely the inflorescence is reduced to sub-solitary flowers. 

The name ot thi« geniu ia odd to oome firom Medike, a name pven hy Dioaooridea 
to a Medean gnaa. 


Section I. — FAIXUAGO. Eeich. 

Pod many-seeded, dehiscent, sabre-shaped, or twisted into a 
loose helix leaving an aperture in the centre of the coil, without 
spines, and without a concentric extra-marginal nerve. 


SPECIES L— MEDICAG -0 SATIVA. Limn, 

PiAT* CCCXXXIV. 

Frim, Mant. IIL p 91. 

Rootstock woody. Stems hollow, erect, much branched; 
branches ascending. Flowers numerous, in oblong rather loose 
racemes ; standard streaked with violet lines. Pods downy, twisted 

into a loose spiral of 2 or 3 turns. 

On pastures, dry banks, and borders of flelds. Not uncommon 
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in districts where Lucerne is cultivated, but having no claims to 
be considered indigenous. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Summer and Autumn, 

Stems stout, erect, 1 to 2 feet high, hollow, cylindrical with 
raised lines. Leaves stalked ; leaflets elliptical>oblanceolate, ^ to 
inch long, denticulate towards the apex, the central one 
inserted on the common petiole above the others. Stipules lanceo- 
late-subulate. Flowers | inch long, bluish-purple, more rarely 
yellowish, in axillary stalked racemose heads, which are from f to 
inch long. Pedicels shorter than the calyx. Calyx with the 
teeth triangular-subulate, nearly equal, longer than the tube. 
Standard longer than the calyx-teeth and exceeding the wings and 
keel. Mature pod rupturing the calyx, olive-brown, forming a 
helix of about J inch in diameter, and generally making about 2^ 
turns, pubescent with adpressed hairs and faintly reticulated. 
Seeds yellowish-bro^vn, rectangular-oval, smooth, dim, with a deep 
depression at the hilum. Plant bright-green, with scattered ad- 
pressed pubescence. 

The yeUowish-flowered variety is considered by Koch and Fries 
to be the M. media of Persoon, while Godron and Borcau refer 
that name to M. sylvestris (Fries). 

Common Luceme. 

French, Luserm, German, Luzerne. 

Afl a fodder plant the Lucerne has been cultivated for ages in the South of Europe. 
It was brought into notice in England by llarte, in 1757, and since that time has 
been commonly cultivated in light landa It grows very rapidly, and may be cut in 
fovourable seasons twice or three time& On land adapted to it it will yield good crops 
for six or seven years, or longer. At one time Luceme was a veiy favourite {»lant 
with the former, and it is said that cattle thrive better on it than on any other kind 
of food. One writer estimates that three horses might be kept on | of an acre. 
Tarious circumstances, however, have interfered with the regular culture of this crop 
in our own country, and its value as an agricultural plant has been much discussed. 
According to Sir Humphry Davy, its nutritive properties are, when compared with 
red clover and saintfoin, as 23 to 39. Pigs, sheep, and cows eat it greedily ; but ii 
must be given only in moderate quantities, or disease is likely to ensue. 


SPECIES IL-MEDICAGO FALCATA. UneL 
Plates OOCXXXV. COCXXXVL 

Bootstock woody. Steins solids decumbent at the basei diffusely 
branched. Branches spreading. Flowers numerous, in short 
racemes or corymbose-racemose beads. Pods downy, &Icate, semi- 
rircular, or twisted into a ring. 
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Sub^Speciies L— Medicago sylvestiia JVm. 

Plate CCCXXXV. 

M. qrIv6Btri8y Fries^ Mant. IIL p. 92. Bab, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. t. p. 75. 

M. iaicata, var. Hook, k Am, Brit. FI. ed. tuI p. 98. BerUA, Handbook Brit 

p. 161. 

M. media, “ Per$,^ (faloatonsativa), Reich, FI. G^rm. Excura. p. 504. 

M. falcato-aativa, Gr, k Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 382. 

M. falcata, /3 versicolor, WaUroth^ Sobed. Crit p. 398. Koch^ Sjn. FL Gterm. et Helv. 

od. ii p. 176. 

Flowers in a short raceme, yellow changing to blackish green, 
finally becoming purplish at the tips ; standard striped with dark- 
green lines. Pod coiled into a semicircle or into a complete flat 
ring. 

In sandy and gravelly places. Bare. Confined to the counties 
of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where these three are con- 
tiguous, in the neighbourhood of Chippingham, and Thetford, and 
at Cromer. 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Stems weaker, more branched and diffuse than in M. sativa. 
Leaflets generally smaller and narrower. Flowers in shorter heads, 
and the pods not coiled, never making more than a single turn and 
sometimes less. 

The greater number of botanists consider this plant either as 
a hybrid between M. sativa and M. falcata, or as a variety of 
the latter, to which it appears to be really more nearly related. 
Fries gives as a distinguishing character the pith being inter- 
rupted, not contiguous so as to make the stem perfectly solid as in 
his M. falcata ; but this does not appear to be the case in the few 
specimens which have come under my notice. Fries emphatically 
denies the possibility of its being a hybrid, giving, however, no 
reason for his opinion. But as in this coxmtry it appears to be 
found in places where M. sativa does not occur, this may be one of 
the grounds on which he has arrived at this conclusion. 

The pod, though generally making one complete^ turn, is occa- 
sionally very little more curved than in the ordinary form of 
M. eu-folcata of this work ; and the disposition of the flowers is 
also variable. 

As I have never seen the plant alive, I do not feel competent 
to give any decided opinion on the distinctness of M. sylvestris as 
a species ; so I have adopted the middle course of considering 1^^ 
a sub-species of M. falcata, of which, however, it is possMe that 
it is merely a variety ; this, however, can only be tested by long- 
oontinued cultivation firom seed. 

JWes’ Lnceme, 
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SuB-SpBona IL — Modioago eii«fiEiloatft« 

PIAT* COCXXXVI. 

H. fideata, Friet, Mant. III. p. 93. Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. ▼. pi. 75. Gr. & Oodr. 

FL de Fr. Vol. L p. 383. 

ilowers in a short corymbose raceme, yellow ; standard streaked 
with dark brown lines. Pod twisted on its axis, not coiled, nearly 
straight or falcate. 

In sandy and gravelly places. Rare. In Cambridgeshire, 
l^orfolk, and Suffolk, growing with M. sylvestris. It has been 
also reported from Devon, Dorset, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Hertford, 
Glamorgan, Yorkshire, and Durham ; but the greater number of 
these stations are either mistakes, or the plant has been perhaps 
introduced with ballast or otherwise. 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, diffusely branched. Leaves elliptical 
or strapshaped-eUiptical, ^ to | inch long, denticulate at the apex. 
Flowers f mch long, bright yellow, in small head-like racemes 
about i to I inch long. Pod ^ to f inch long, generally very 
slightly curved upwards, and never forming more than a semicircle. 
Seeds closely resembling those of M. sativa, but rather smaller. 
Plant bright-green, slightly pubescent. 

The original figure in English Botany (which is retained in 
the present edition) certainly represents this plant, but the ripe 
pod added below is that of M. sylvestris, and has doubtless been 
drawn from a different specimen, so that a new drawing of the pod 
has been made. 

Yellow Lucerne* 

Fren(di, Lu»eme tn Fau/dUe. German, Siehd/drmiger SchneekmMet, 

This plant has been but little cultivated in England, but in Switzerland is grown 
to some extent as a fodder crop, being there considered hardier than Lucerne. Its 
notritiTe qualities are piobablj equally great 

Section II. — ^LUPULIN.®. Or. & Oodr. 

Pod 1-seeded, indehiscent, kidney-shaped, with the empty apex 
coiled into a small helix, without spines and without a concentric 
extra-marginal nerve. 

SPECIES lU—HE DIG AGO LUPULINA. Ztmt 
Turn OOCXXXVIL 

Bootstock none. Stems spreading or procumbent. Leaflets 
xoandisli, inversely-ddtoid at the base. Flowers in axillarv stalked 
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globular>ovate densely racemose heads, which become oblong in 
fruit. Pod slightly curved, with the apex alone coiled, the sides 
marked with elevated ridges which anastomose and form a network 
with elongated meshes. 

In pastures, on dry banks, roadsides, and in waste places, &c. 
Extremely common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or biennial. Spring 

to Autumn. 

Stems varying in length from a few inches to 2 feet, much 
branched. Leaves on long stalks, the uppermost subsessile, tri- 
foliate, with the middle leaflet separated from the others ; leaflets 
i to f inch long, obovate or roundish, with an inversely-deltoid 
base, finely denticulate towards the apex, where it is emarginate, 
with a sharp tooth in the centre of the notch. Stipules half-cordate- 
ovate, cuspidate, finely denticulate, adhering to the petiole at the 
base. Peduncles f to 1^ inch long. Flowers bright yellow, ^ inch 
long, very numerous, in heads ^ to f inch across. Pedicels shorter 
than the calyx. Calyx-teeth lanceolate-acuminate, longer than the 
tube. Standard longer than the wings and keel. Head of fruit 
to f inch long. Pod black, glabrous or slightly pubescent, i to ^ 
inch long to the end of the ki^ey-shaped portion, after which the 
apex makes a complete turn ; but this coil has a much smaller 
diameter than that of the circle of which the kidney-shaped portion 
forms part. Seed solitary, transversely ovoid, yellowish, slightly 
shining, smooth, with a tubercle close to the hilum, which is 
depressed. Plant bright-green, sub-glabrous or hairy: on dry 
chalky banks it is sometimes densely pubescent. 

Black Medick, Nonsuch, Yelloto Clover, Shamrock, 

French, Iauctm Lupulme. Ctormnn, Hopfen SchnrtedctmJdte. 

This plant ia cultivated in Norfolk, and is there called Black Nonsuch and Sham- 
rock. It ia conaidered by some fiirmere as one of the most valuable of artificial grasses 
and is excellent fodder for sheep. It is frequently mixed with rye-grass and clover. 


Section III.— SPIROCAEPOS. J>. C, 

Pod many-seeded, indehiscent, coiled into a dose helix without 
an aperture in the centre of the coil, with a concentric extra-marginal 
nerve on each side of the dorsal suture, and commonly bordered 
with spines or tuberdos. 


YOL. m. 


a 
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SPECIES lY.-ME Die AGO DENtICULATA. WiOd 

Plate CCOXXXVIIL 

M. poljoaipa, WiUd. 6r. & Godr. FL de Fr. VoL I. p. 389. 

No rootstock. Leaflets oblanceolate'obcordate, not blotched. 
Stipules with long slender lacinise on the margins. Flowers few, 
in long-stalked, lax sub-umbellate heads. Pods coiled into a spiral 
making from 2 to 4 turns, orbicular-discoid; coils reticulated, 
becoming very slightly smaller towards the apex, with strong an- 
astomosing veins on the faces; their back narrow, with a single 
dorsal nerve and a broad lateral furrow on each side of it (i. e. 
between the dorsal and extra-marginal nerves). Spines or tuber- 
cles in 2 rows, divaricate, hooked at the end or nearly straight. 
Seeds numerous, reniform, notdied at the hilum. Plant glabrous, 
or nearly so. 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

M. denticnlats, Willd. 

Spines subulate, equalling half the diameter of the coils. 

Var. 0, apiculata. 

M. apicnlata, *WiUd. Sp. PL VoL IIL p. 1414. Koch, Syn. H. Qenn. ot Helv. ed. iL 

p. 180. 

Spines very short, straight. 

On sandy banks and dry chalky waste places. Not un- 
common in the South and East of England — in Devon, Dorset, 
Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. It has occurred 
in several other places, but doubtless introduced either with ballast 
or among continental seed. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual or biennial. Spring 

and Summer. 

Stems several firom the crown of the root, prostrate, 3 inches to 
2 feet long, with 4 longitudinal furrows. Leaves stalked ; leaflets 
to 1 inch long, wedge-shaped or inversely deltoid, rounded and 
denticiilated in the apical half, notched at the apex, with a slender 
to(^ in the centre of the notch. Stipules half-triangular-sagit- 
tate^ cut into numerous long slender segments. Peduncles axillary, 
2- to lO-fiowered. Flowers bright-yellow, about ^ inch long, um- 
bellate, on very short pedicels. Calyx-teeth triangular-subulate, 
longer than the tube. Pod olive, about \ inch across, i^pilarly 
coiled, the coils becoming very little smaller towards the apex, 
their sides netted witii very prominent elevated veins ; back of the 
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coils sharp, with a ^ong marginal nerve and another a little way 
from it on either side. Spines variable in length, in 2 rows, each 
spine connected both with the dorsal nerve and also with the one 
on that side towards which the spine is directed, so that its base 
interrupts the furrow that runs between these nerves. Seeds 
numerous, yellowish-brown, transversely oval, unequal at the base. 
Plant bright-green, glabrous, or occasionally with a few scattered 
hairs. 

Meticulated Medick. 

ranch, LvMfTM Dmtieulie. Qeraum, GezcJintJrUchtig«r Sdmeekenklee, 


SPECIES y.-ME Die AGO MACULATA Sm. 

Plate CCCXXXIX. 

M. polymorphs, Lirtn. Sm. Eng. Bot ed. i. No. 1616. 

Rootstock none. Leaflets inversely deltoid, obcordate, gene- 
rally with a dark blotch in the centre. Stipules denticulate, 
with triangular acuminated teeth on the margins. Flowers few, in 
long-stalked, lax sub-umbellate heads. Pods coiled into a spiral 
making 4 or 6 turns, globular, scarcely compressed; coils becoming 
gradually smaller towards the apex, not reticulated, but with 
indistinct concentric veins on the faces ; their back rather broad, 
with a double nerve and a very narrow lateral furrow on each side 
of it {i.e. between the dorsal and extra-marginal nerves). Spines in 
2 rows, divaricate, curved throughout. Seeds numerous, slightly 
notched at the hilum. Plant with scattered hairs. 

In pastures, waste places, hedge-banks, and by roadsides. 
Frequent in the South of England, especially on sandy or chalkj 
soils, but not native North of Yorkshire. 

Rng l aTid, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual or biennial. Spring 

and Summer. 

Very like M. denticulata, but generally larger, the leaflets 
broader and with a blackish-purple irregular blotch in the centre 
of each. Stipules shorter and broader, and having triangular teeth 
instead of the long slender segments of M. denticulata. When 
in fruit, the two cannot possibly be mistaken for each other, as in 
the present species the pod is coiled into a little ball about the size 
of a large pea, not compressed, and without the elegant reticula- 
tions on the faces present in M. denticulata. The dorsal nerve is 
also double in M. maculata, the extra-marginal nerves are much 
closer to it, and the spines are curved over the feces of the pod. 
The whole plant is of a brighter green, and there are more or loss 
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numerous long scattered articulated hairs on the stem, petioles, 
stipules, peduncles, and calyx. 

Spotted Medick. 

Frendh, Luieme Tachie, German, Ardnachier Sehmckenldei. 

SPECIES YL— MEDICAGO MINIMA. Lam. 

Plate CCCXL. 

Bootstock none. Leaflets narrowly wedge-shaped, truncate or 
obcordate. Stipules half-ovate, entire or with a few short teeth 
on the margins. Flowers few, in shortly-stalked, lax sub-umbel- 
late heads. Pods coiled into a spiral of 3 to 6 turns, globular, 
scarcely compressed, the coils becoming gradually smaller towards 
the apex, not reticulated, but with very indistinct veins on the 
faces; their back narrow, with a single nerve and a very broad 

lateral furrow on each side of it (i.e. between the dorsal and extra- 
« ' • • • 
marginal nerves). Spines in 2 rows, slightly spreading, straight, 

most of them with a small hook at the summit. Seeds numerous, 

reniform, with a small tubercle at the hilum. Plant thickly 

covered with short stiff hairs. 

In dry sandy places. Bare. Confined to the South-east of 
England, where it certainly occurs in Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Essex, and Cambridge. It has been reported from other counties, 
but probably erroneously. 

England. Annual or biennial. Spring and Summer. 

A small plant, with numerous rigid prostrate stems, 2 inches 
to 1 foot long. Leaflets rarely above ^ inch long, very narrow. 
Flowering peduncles shorter than the leaves, 2- to 6-flowered. 
Flowers yellow as in the preceding species, but smaller, about ^ inch 
long. Pods i to J inch m diameter, resembling small burrs with 
the spines gener^y longer in proportion than in the preceding 
species; extra-marginal nerve ver^ remote from the dorsal nerve, 
having a broad shallow furrow interrupted by the bases of the 
spines. Plant greyish-green, with the stems stouter in proportion, 
and with shorter intemodes than in M. maculata. Pods much 
smaller, about the size of a sweet-pea seed. 

Idttle JBur Medick, 

FVeoeb, Lum t na Naim. Gemm, Klmater Sthnadmldm. 
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GBNVS F7J.— MELILOTUS. Toumqf, 

Calyx campanulate, 6-toothed ; teeth elongated, 8uf>-eqQal, or the 
upper one shorter. CoroUa deciduous. Standard scarcely spreading, 
equal to or longer than the wings and keel ; wings not cohering 
at the apex, adhering to the keel above the claw. Keel obtuse ; 
stamens diadelphous, not adhering to the petals; filaments not 
dilated towards the apex. Style filiform, glabrous ; stigma terminaL 
Fod stipitate, exserted, ovoid or oblong, straight, 1- to 4-seeded, 
indehiscent. 

Herbs (generally biennial) with the leaves pinnately trifoliate ; 
the leaflets usually finely and acutely toothed ; the stipules adnate 
to the petioles ; flowers yellow, more rarely white, in slender 
elongated stalked racemes. 

The name of this genus comes from the words mdf honey, and hiua; meaning 
honey-lotus. The plants are a favourite resort of beea 


SPECIES L-MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS. WUU. 

Plate CCCXLL 

Hook. & Am, Brit. FL ed. viii. p, 100. Bmth, Handbook Brit. FI, p. 162, Wallroth, 
Scbed. Crit. p. 390. Fries^ Sum. Veg. Scand. p, 48. 

M. macrorrbiza, Pera, Syn. Plant. Vol. II. p. 348. Kochy Syn, FL G 'rm. et Heh 
ed. iL p. 182, Ch, k Godr, FL de Fr. Vol. I. p. 402. 

Trifolium officinale, Svi. Eng. Bot. No. 1340. 

T. Melilotus officinalis, var. y, Linn, Sp, PL ed. iL p. 1078. 

T. macrorrhizum, Waldai, und Kit, PL Rar. Hung. Tab. XXVL 

Root much thickened, and elongate. Stem erect, branched 
throughout. Racemes elongated, dense both in flower and in fruit. 
Corolla more than twice as long as the calyx ; standard, wings, and 
keel, all equal in length. Pod obovatc-ovoid, shortly stipitate, 
shortly acuminate and apiculate at the apex, faintly reticulated 
with indistinct raised veins, and with short adpressed hairs on the 
aides. 

In bushy places, borders of fields, and by roadsides. Rather rare, 
but pretty generally distributed in the southern part of the Island, 
especially near the coast ; rare in Scotland, and probably introduced 
in most of the localities : it has the appearance, however, of being 
vild in Haddingtonshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or perennial. Late 
Smnmer and Autumn. 
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TSioot tapering, frequently of the thickness of a man’s finger. 
Stem very firm, almost woody at the base, 1 to 4 feet high. 
Leaflets ^ to 1 inch long, those of the lower leaves obovate, those 
of the upper elliptical, all serrate. Stipes triangular-subulate, 
with the base adhering to the leafstalk. Ilacemes axillary, stalked, 
f to 2 inches long when in flower, 1^ to 3 inches long (excluding the 
stalk) when in fruit. Flowers deep yellow, ^ inch long. Calyx- 
teeth nearly equal, triangular-subulate, as long as the tube, which is 
not ruptured by the mature fruit. Pedicels about as long as the 
calyx-tube when in flower, and then slightly curved, but hooked 
downwards when in fruit. Pod ^ inch long, black when ripe, 
with an indistinct network of elevated veins, and numerous short 
adpressed deciduous hairs. Seeds 1 or 2, yellowish, cordate-ovate, 
with the base unequal, compressed. Plant bright-green, glabrous, 
or nearly so. 

Common Melilot. 

Frencb, MeLHoi Officinal German, GebrauMicher SteinkUa. 

At one time tliis plant was cultivated in England for fodder, but it is now seldom 
seen, having, like the Medick, given place to the clover. In Switzerland and the 
neighbouring countries it abounds in the pastures, and is an ingredient in the green 
Swiss cheese called Schabzeiger, which is made in the canton of Glarus, and is by many 
persons highly esteemed. It is stated in many books that this plant enters into the 
composition of the Gruyere cheese, which is altogether erroneous. The Schabzeiger cheese 
is made by the cord being pressed in boxes with holes to let the whey run out ; and 
when a considerable quantity has been collected, and putre&ction begins, it is worked 
into a paste with a large proportion of the dried herb Melilotus reduced to a powder. 
The herb is called in the country dialect ^^Zteger kraut,** co/rd herb. The ])aste thus 
produced is pressed into moulds of the shape of a common flowerpot, and the putrefac- 
tion being stopped by the aromatic herb, it dries into a solid mass, and keeps unchanged 
for any length of time. When used it is rasped or grated, and the powder mixed with 
fresh butter is spread upon bread. It is either much relished or much disliked, like all 
such substances with a singular taste and smell. The whole plant has a peculiar scent, 
which becomes more perceptible when it is dry, and has some resemblance to Anthox- 
anthum, the sweet-smelling vernal grass. The flowers are sweet-scented, and a water 
distilled from them is used for giving flavour to various substances. In medicine this 
herb has bad its day. It was at one time esteemed emollient and digestive. It is 
recommended by Gerarde in all manner of disorders — for a poultice, the juice to be 
dropped into the eyes to ^ clear the sight ; ** alone with water to heal wens and ulcers, 
and also mixed with a little wine it ^ mitigatbeth the paine of the eares and taketh 
away the paine of the head.** That the Melilot was at one time a very common 
mrop in England we have Qerarde*s testimony, for be says, ^ for certainty no part of 
the wmrld doth enjoy so great plenty tiiereof as England, and especially Essex, for I have 
seen between Sudbury in SuflTolke and CSare in Essex, and from Glare to Hessingham, 
very many acres of earable |>astnre overgrowne with the same ; in so much that it doth 
not onely spoil their laud, but the com also, as Cockle or Darnel, and is a weed that 
generally spreadeth over that oomar of the shire.** 
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SPECIES II.— MELILOTUS ALBA. L<m. 

Plate CCCXLII. 

Hodt. & Am. Brit. PI. ed. viii. p. 100. Benih. Handbook Brit. FI. p. 163. 

FriM, Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 48. Koch, Syn. PL Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 183. Gr. & Godr. 
FI. de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 402. 

M. vulgaru, “ WiUd." WaUrodt, Sched. Crit. p. 393. Bab. Mao. Brit. Bot ed. t. 
p. 76. 

M. leucantha, Koch, sp. D. C. FL Fr. VoL V. p. 564. Hook, in Eng. Bot. Sap. 
No. 2689. 

Trifolium Melilotas officinalis, var. /3, Lintu Sp. Plant, ed. ii. p. 1078. 

Root slightly thickened and elongated. Stem erect, branched 
throughout. Racemes much elongated, rather lax, especially in 
fruit. Corolla twice the length of the calyx. Standard longer 
than the wings and keel, which are equal. Pod ovoid, slightly nar- 
rowed at the base, shortly apiculate and acuminate at the apex, 
distinctly reticulated with prominent raised veins on the sides, 
which are quite glabrous. 

In waste places, particularly on railway-banks. Not un- 
common, but apparently not permanently established in any of its 
localities. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Biennial. Late Summer and 

Autumn. 

This plant differs from M. officinalis by its more slender root and 
stem, which, however, attains as great a height ; by its more slender 
and lax racemes, smaller flowers, which are about j inch long, 
and white. The pods are also smaller, ^ inch long, less distinctly 
stipitate, and less enlarged towards the apex, with a much more 
distinct network of veins on the faces, and destitute of the 
adpressed hairs which more or less thickly clothe those of M. 
oflicinalis. 

The standard exceeding the corolla and wings, which are of 
equal length, w ill sufficiently distinguish the flower even in a dried 
state. 

As Willdenow describes his M. vulgaris as having the wings 
longer than the keel, though shorter than the standard, it is most 
probable that his plan t belongs to a white variety of the following 
species. 

JThite Melilot. 

Franob, MitUot Blane. German, ITetMer StMiUclm. 
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SPECIES ni— ME LI LOTUS ABVENSIS. WaUroth. 

Plate CCCXLIII. 

Btit. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. t. p. 76. BmA. Handbook Brit FI. p. 168. Hook. & Am. 
Brit FL ed. viiL p. 100. 

WaOroth, Scbed. Crit p. 691. Fries, Sam. Yeg. Scand. p. 48. 

M. offidnalia, “Lam.” Koeh, Sjn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. E p. 183. Or, it Oodr. 
FL de Ft. Vol. I. p. 402. 

lUL Petitineireana, “ WiUdenoto.” Jteich. FL Excura p. 498. 

Root slightly thickened and elongate. Stem erect, branched, 
especially near the base. Racemes elongated, rather dense in 
flower, but lax in fruit. Corolla twice the length of the calyx. 
Standard longer than the wings, which exceed the keel in length. 
Pod shortly stipitate, shortly oval-o\roid, scarcely acuminated but 
apiculate at the apex, with very conspicuous transverse folds, 
which are at length replaced by seams on the faces, which are quite 
glabrous. 

In waste places and roadsides. Rare, and probably native only 
in Essex, Herts, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. In Kent and 
South Essex I have seen it growing plentifully in grass fields, 
doubtless introduced with continental seed, and I have specimens 
which grew under similar circumstances, from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. In Scotland, found only on the ballast hills at St. 
David’s, Fifeshire. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Biennial. Late Summer and 

Autumn. 

Closely resembling the two preceding, hut not so tall, being 
from 1 to 3 feet high, most branched towards the base. Flowers 
about the size of M. alba, generally pale yellow, but some- 
times white, when it appears to be the M. Petitpierreana of 
WiUdenow. Fruiting racemes more elongated than those of 
M. officinalis, but less so than those of M. alba. Pod ^ inch 
long, not black when ripe as in the two preceding, but brownish- 
olive, rounder and less acuminate at the apex than in either ; when 
young it is marked with strongly-defined transverse wrinkles or 
folds, but when mature, the folds disappear, and in their places, or 
rather by the side of where they were, seams or furrows are to be 
found. In dried specunens in flower, the keel, standard, and 
wings being each a little longer than the other s^es to dis ti nguish 
this from the two preceding species. 

Beld Melilot. 

Freneb, MilUat do PetUpum. German, GtbrduMidior SteitJdso, 
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SPECIES IV.~MBHLOTUS PABVIFLOBA. Ih,f. 

Plate CCCXLIV. 

i7ooft. & Am. Brit FL ed. yiiL p, 100. 

IhsfonlaineB, FI. Atlantdca, Yol. IL p. 192. KoA, Syn. FI. Oerm. et Heir. ed. ii. 

p. 183. Or. dc Oodr. FL de Fr. VoL L p. 401. 

M. indioa, AU. FL Pied. VoL L p. 308. Cota. & Germ. FL de Par. ed. iu p. 159. 
Trifolium Melilotua indica, Linn. (V) Sp. Plant ed. iL p. 1077. 

Root slender, not elongate. Stem erect, flexuous, branched. 
Racemes elongated, rather lax in fruit. Corolla not twice the length 
of the calyx; standard longer than the wings and keel, which 
are equal. Rod sessile, glohular-ovoid, rounded and apiculate at 
the apex, reticulated with strongly-marked elevated veins on the 
sides, which are quite glabrous; upper suture not thickened or 
channelled. 

In waste places and by roadsides, and in cultivated fields. A 
plant which has been introduced in this country within the last 
few years, but is now not uncommon about Battersea and Wands- 
worth. It has also occiirred near Liverpool, and it is highly 
probable that it will extend its area in course of time, as it appears 
to thrive in the localities where it is at present established. 

[England.] Annual. Summer and Autumn. 

A much smaller plant than any of the preceding, from 6 to 15 
inches high, with the stems slender and flexuous. The flowers 
much smaller, pale yellow, with the calyx-teeth shorter and trian- 
gular, not subulate. The pods are mucn rounder, olive when ripe, 
about i inch long, reticulated like those of M, alba, but with the 
veins more distinct. The seed is always solitary, brownish, 
roughened with small prominent points. The plant also appears 
to be truly annual, which is rarely the case with any of the pre- 
ceding, although they may occasionally be so. 

Small-flowered Melilot. 

French, MSilot d Patitei FUurt. German, Kleinbimmiger SkitMtt, 

GENUS riiT.— TRIOONBLLA. JAm, 

Calyx campanulate, 5-toothed; teeth elongated, sub-equal, or 
the upper ones longer. Corolla deciduous ; standard equal to or 
longer than the wings and keel ; wings not cohering at the apex ; 
keel usually extremely short, obtuse, generally shorter than the 
wing^ Stamens diadelphous, not adhering to the petals ; fila- 

voii. nT- y 
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ments not dilated towards the apex. Style filiform, glabrous. 
Stigma obtuse. Pod exserted, linear, usually compressed, slightly 
curved, or nearly straight, many-seeded. 

Herbs, often annual, with the leaves trifoliate, the leafiets 
often toothed. Stipules adnate, small. Flowers yellow or white, 
axillary and subsolitary or in pairs, or in stalked heads or short 
racemes. 

The generic name comes firom the Greek words rpctc, three, and yuyta, an angle, 
in allusion to the triangnlar appearance of the flower. 


SPECIES I.— TEIGONELLA ORNITHOPODIOIDES. D.C. 

Plats CCCXLV. 

Hook. & Am. Brit. FL ed. viiL p. 101. Bentk. Handbook Brit. FL p. 163. 

Or. & Godr. FL de Fr. Vol. I. p. 398. 

Trifolinm omithopodioides, Zinn. Eng. Bot. No. 1047. Bab. Brit. Bot. ed. ▼. p. 79. 
Trifolium Melilotus omithopodioides, Linn. Sp. PL ed. iL p. 1078. 

Medicago omithopodioides, Fries, Mant III. p. 93. 

Falcatula Falso-trifolium, Brotero, Phyt. p. 160. 

Aporanthns Trifoliastram, Blomfidd, FL Vect. p. 117. 

Stems prostrate. Leaflets wedgeshaped-obovate, strongly toothed. 
Stipules lanceolate - subulate, entire. Flowers few (1 to 6), in a 
shortly-stalked umbellate head. Calyx-teeth nearly equal, longer 
than the tube. Corolla one-third longer than the calyx ; standard 
longer than the wings and keel ; the latter nearly as long as the 
wings. Pod oblong, obtuse, slightly compressed, nearly straight, 
about twice as long as the calyx, without nerves on the faces. 
Seeds 6 to 8. 

On gravelly or sandy banks and commons. Bare, but widely 
distributed, though chiefly near the coast. I have seen specimens 
only from Somerset, Hants, Kent, Essex, Ayr, and Edinburgh. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or bienniaL Spring 

and Summer. 

Stems spreading in all directions, lying flat on the ground, 1 to 
6 inches long. Ij^ves on long stalks, with 3 di^tately trifoliate 
leaflets i to | inch long, with very prominent veins terminating 
in sharp teeth. Stipmes large, acuminated, membranous, with 
a few parallel herbaceous ribs. Peduncles axillary, shorter than 
the petioles, generally 2- or 3-flowered. Calyx-teeth triangular- 
subulate. Flowers very slender, | inch long, white tinged with 
flesh-colour. Standard tapering gradually to the base ; wings and 
heel suddofly narrowed into long slender claws. Pod i to f 
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inch long, brown when ripe, straight on the upper suture, gently 
curved on the lower, truncate-rounded at the apex, with an apiculus 
at the extremity of the upper suture, dehiscing for the greater part 
of its length. Seeds smooth, ovoid-compressed, reddish-brown, or 
pale olive with dark elongated blotches. Plant greyish-green, 
glabrous, with sometimes a few hairs on the calyces. 

This plant bears no resemblance to any British species, except 
Trifolium subterraneum, but it may be readily distinguished from 
that plant by being smaller, glabrous, with the petals free, inclining 
to flesh-colour instead of straw-colour ; by the absence of barren 
calyces when in fruit, and by the long, exserted, many-seeded pod. 

T. ornithopodioides accords ill with the other species of the genus 
Trigonella, which have the keel so minute that the flowers appear, 
on a cursory examination, to have only 3 petals ; but it agrees still 
worse with the genus Trifolium, from which it is separated by its 
free petals, caducous corolla, and much exserted dehiscent many- 
seeded pod. From Medicago, in which Fries places it, by its less 
compressed and nearly straight pod, and the less compressed seeds 
not unequal at the hUum. Probably it ought to be placed in a 
genus by itself, as proposed by the late Dr. Bromfleld. 

Birds’ Boot, Fenugreek. 

French, Trigarielle Fled ctOiseatu 

Thi« species is placed in the same genus as the Trigonella Fcentm grcecum, the 
Common Fenugreek, which was formerly cultivated by the Romans, and is still employed 
in the agriculture of the South of Europe. The seeds have a medical reputation not as 
given internally, but as poultices, fomentations, and emollient applicationa *An old 
remedy in the Pharmacopoeia oleum e mucilaginibus contained these seeds, but they are 
now no longer used except by grooms and farriers in veterinary medicine. 


GENUS U.— T RIFOLIUM. Imn. 

Calyx bell-shaped or tubular, 5-toothed ; teeth elongate, gene- 
rally unequal. Corolla persistent and withering, sometimes 
retaining its form but becoming scarious after flowering; more 
rarely deciduous ; petals usually united ; standard scarcely spread- 
ing, equalling or exceeding tlie wings and keel; wings free at 
the apex, often diverging; keel obtuse. Stamens diadelphous, 
more or less adhering to the petals ; filaments slightly thickened 
towards the apex. Style filiform, glabrous. Stigma terminal, 
capitate. Pod short, sessile and included in the tube of the calyx, 
or stipitate and slightly exserted, ovoid, not compressed, 1- to 4- 
seeded, often indehiscent. 

Herbs with the leaves digitately-trifoliate (rarely pinnately- 
trifoliate), the leaflets often toothed, and the stipules adnate. 
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Mowers whitish, rose-colour, purple, or yellow, in heads or compact 
spikes, which are axillary or terminal and generally many-flowered. 

The name of this genus at onoe expresses its peouliaritj, coming iix)m trei^ the 
Latin word for three, and folium^ a leaf ; all the species having trifoliate or three- 
parted leaves. The Greeks call it r^fvXKov ; the French, ; and the English, trefoil 
or clover. 


Section I. — ^TRICOCEPHALTJM. Kooh, 

Heads axillary, with few fertile flowers, burying themselves 
in the earth after flowering. Corolla caducous. Calyx without a 
callous or hairy ring at the mouth of the throat; fructiferous 
calyces dilated by the pods, covered by the sterile calyces, which 
are produced after flowering, and reflexed over the fertile ones 
so as to look almost like an involucre situated at the apex of the 
head instead of at its base. Pod sessile, enclosed in the tube of the 
calyx, 1-seeded. 

SPECIES I.-TBIPOLIUM SUBTEBBANEUM. Lvm. 

Plate CCCXLVI. 

Annual, pubescent. Leaflets obcordate, nearly entire except 
at the apex. Stipules adnate for half their length, ovate-acute. 
Mower-heads stalked. Fertile flowers 2 to 6. Calyx-teeth setaceous, 
as long as the tube. Corolla longer than the calyx. Upper flowers 
numerous, barren, produced after the fertile ones, reduced to abor- 
tive calyces, with the tube filiform, rigid, terminated by 5 points or 
teeth, refiexed over the fertile calyces around which they form a 
coma. Fructiferous calyx ovoid, ruptured by the pod, marcescent. 

Among short herbage on pastures in sandy and gravelly places, 
not unfrequent in the South of England, extending as far North as 
Lancashire Nottinghamshire, and Norfolk. 

England. Annual. Early Summer. 

Stems numerous, simple or sightly branched, prostrate, 2 to 18 
inches long. Leaves on long petioles, digitately trifoliate ; leaflets 
^ to f inch long, inversely deltoid, obcordate, finely denticulated 
at the apical margin. Stipules very large, half-ovate, acute, ad- 
nate to the petiole for half their length. Peduncles varying in 
length from 1 to 8 or 4 inches, hooked at the apex in ^it. 
Fertile flowers generally 2 or 8, subsessile, ^ inch long, white 
tioged with cream-colour, at fi]^ erect, afterwards spreading. 
Flowering calyx with a (^lindrical tube and 6 subulate-filiform 
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teeth: fruiting calyces reflexed, with a membranous ovoid tube 
and curved teeth ; barren* calyces produced above the fertile flowers, 
after the corolla has fallen, at first appearing like a tuft of white 
fleshy tapering fibres, which press back the fertile calyces against 
the peduncle — afterwards, 5 points or teeth shoot out from the apex 
of the fleshy fibres, representing the calyx-teeth. Petals very long 
and narrow, cohering so as to form a tube; standard very slightly 
spreading, streaked with purple lines; wings shorter than the 
standard, but longer than the keel. Pods globular, compressed, 
with a single dark brown shining seed. Plant pale bright-green, 
very hairy. 

This plant is remarkable for the pods being generally matured 
beneath the ground. At first both the peduncles and flowers are 
erect, Le. parallel to the prostrate stems ; but after flowering, the 
peduncle bends at the extremity, so that its apex is directed ver- 
tically downwards. At this time the growth oi the barren calyces 
presses back the spreading fertile ones, until these are so much 
reflexed as to be parallel to the peduncle in a direction contrary to 
their original one, with their mouths directed away from its apex, 
and consequently towards the sky : preserving this direction, they 
bury themselves in the earth, and become rooted beneath the surface 
by the filaments issuing from the apex of the head, while the reflexed 
barren calyces protect the pods in their passage downwards. 

Svhterranean Trefoil. 

Freoch, Tr^Jle Souterraim 


Section II. — LAGOPUS. Koch. 

Heads of flowers sub-globose, oblong, or cylindrical. Mowers 
numerous, sessile or sub-sessile. Pedicels without bracts at the 
base. Calyx not becoming vesicular in fruit, with a more or less 
conspicuous callous ring in the throat, or a circle of hairs ; calyx- 
teeth generally ciliated, equal, or the lower one largest. Corolla 
purple, rose, white, or ochreous, persistent, marcescent, usually 
shrivelling. Pod sessile within the calyx, 1-seeded. 

SPECIES IL— -TEIFOLIUM PBATENSB. Limn. 

Plats CCCXTiVII. 

Biootstock branched, producing tufts of leaves, and straight, 
erect or somewhat decumbent, slightly branched or simple stems. 
Leaves distant, with oval or elliptical leaflets, only those of the lower 
leaves notched at the apex, finely denticulate on the margins, or 
nearly entire. Stipules membranous, with m^erous nerves which 
near the margin, adnate for two-thirds their length, with 
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the free portion short, triangular, acuminated into an elongated 
setaceous point applied to the petiole ; uppermost leaves opposite, 
close to the head of flowers, with greatly dilated stipules. Flower- 
heads sessile, terminating the stem and branches, at first sub- 
globular, at length ovoid. Calyx-tube 10-nerved, hairy exteriorly, 
and hairy and with a slight callous ring at the throat ; teeth very 
slender, subulate-setaceous, with a slender central nerve, the 4 
upper ones about equal to the calyx-tube, the lower one exceeding 
it by one-half, undergoing very little alteration in firuit. Corolla 
generally longer than the calyx. Plant pubescent or sub-glabrous. 

Var. a, aatmm. 

T. sativum, MiU. ReicL FL Excurs. p. 494. 

stem erect and robust, furrowed, hollow. Leaflets ovate-oval, 
nearly entire. Stipules very large. Calyx-teeth a little shorter 
than the tube, erect when in fruit. 

Var. 0, gylvestre. 

T. pratense, Reich, FL Excura p. 494. Boreau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii p. 156. 

stem ascending, rather slender, striated, usually solid. 
Leaflets oval or elliptical-oval, usually denticulate. Stipules much 
smaller than in var. a. Calyx-teeth about equal to the tube, and 
spreading when in fruit. Corolla longer than the calyx-teeth. 

Var. y, parvijlorum. 

Stem arched, ascending. Leaflets elliptical or oval-elliptical, 
finely denticulate. Calyx-teeth as long as the tube, and equalling 
or exceeding the corolla. 

Var. a, by the borders of fields ; escaped from cultivation. Var. 
0, in pastures, roadsides, and waste places; very common, and 
generally distributed. Var. y, in dry places; I have seen speci- 
mens only from Forfarshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial or biennial. Spring 

to Autumn. 

Var. a (which is the cultivated red clover) has the stems 1 to 
2 feet high. lower leaves on long footstalks; leaflets flaccid, 
1 to 2 inches long, those of the lower leaves frequently notched 
at the apex. Stipules of the lower leaves 1 to l| inch long, the 
upper ones much shorter and broader, whitish and sub-mem- 
branous, with numerous strongly-marked veins, which anasto- 
mnaA at the mareins. adnate for the greater portion of their length, 
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the free part very short, triangular, acuminated into a slender 
awu-like point, and marked with anastomosing veins. Plower- 
heads 1 to 1^ inch in diameter, sometimes in pairs, sessile or very 
shortly stalked beyond the uppermost pair of leaves, which are of 
unequal size, with the stipules dilated so as to be as broad as long, 
and embracing the head of flowers. Calyx-tube with 10 distinct 
elevated nerves, sometimes glabrous; teeth very slender, from a 
triangular base, not very unequal in length. Corolla | inch long, 
dull purplish-pink, or more rarely ochreous-white, turning brown 
as it fades ; petals united into a tube at the base. Pod Rmallj 
opening by an operculum. Seed ovoid, smooth. Plant more or 
less hairy. Leaflets frequently with a curved transverse white 
mark in the middle. 

Var. 0, which is the common wild state of the plant, is smaller 
in all its parts, the stems being rarely above a foot long, and less 
erect, sometimes indeed procumbent, and always more or less 
curved towards the base ; the stipules, especially, are much smaller, 
being from J to f " inch long. The plant is generally more hairy, 
especially on the calyx; and as the calyx-teeth spread more in 
fruit, the fruiting heads look rougher. The flowers generally are 
of a deeper purple. 

Var. y has the flowers very much smaller than either in a or 0, 
and the projecting calyx-teeth give a bristly aspect to the heads, 
which does not belong to either of the others. 

Marl Grass, Boneysuckle Trefoil, Tied Clover, TEoneystalhs. 

Prencli, Trfjle des Pr^. German, Roth Klee. 

The red Clover is perhaps the best known and commonest of onr field crops, and 
is most important to the farmer as a fodder plant in this country. In its wild state it 
is perennial, but when grown artificially, it seldom lasts many years. It is usually 
sown, with com, in the spring, and allowed to grow up after the crop is reaped ; pas- 
tured by sheep and cattle, and either cut for hay the following year or mowed several 
times like lucerne, and employed for soiling or feeding in the farmyard Bye-grass is 
oommonly sown with Clover, being considered to correct the heating properties of hay 
made from Clover alone. Clover sucoeeds best on a deep sandy, but rich soil, which is 
favourable to its long roots ; but it will grow on any soil, provided it be diy. Marl, 
lime, or chalk, is very congenial to Clover — containing much alkaline matter and 
lime ; it will not flourish on land that has been exhausted of these substances, and 
which, consequently, becomes, in agricultural phrase, “ clover-sick.** Hence, it ought 
not to be grown without allowing some years to elapse between each crop. On good 
soils fitted for its production, Red Clover will yield upwards of three tons of hay per 
acre. Like most plants of the kind, it is very succulent, and requires careful drying 
before it is stacked. In some parts of Russia it is allowed to ferment in heaps before 
drying, and cattle are said to relish it in this condition. To obtain clover-hay in its 
most nutritive state, it is desirable to cut it before it is in full flower, — a rule which 
applies to all similar crops. The nutritive qualities of Red Clover, according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, are as follows -In 1,000 parts he found 39 of soluble or nutritive 
matter) 31 of starch or mucilage, 3 of sugar, 3 of gluten, and S of insoluble matter 
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or refiiao. As a fodder plants the Olover is very much esteemed by all farmers, and^ 
aooording to Loudon, one acre is equal to three of ordinary pasture for feeding horses 
or black cattle, and the hay is reckoned more valuable by from 15 to 20 per cent 
than the same weight yielded by the best meadow-land. 

In feeding cattle with green Clover, great care must be observed to prevent the 
swelling or hoving, which is very apt to take place when they are first put upon this 
food, especially if it be wet with rain or dew ; and the more luxuriant the Clover the 
greater is this danger. After being accustomed to this rich food for a few days, during 
which it should be given sparingly, the danger is less ; but it is never safe to allow 
milch-cows to eat large quantities of wet clover. The Red Clover appears to have 
been introduced into English agriculture first in the year 1645, by Sir Richard 
Weston, who had observed its large and successful cultivation in Belgium. It appears 
to have been grown on the Continent long before this time, the absence of the fine 
natural pastures which we possess having led the French and German agriculturists 
to encourage the growth of those plants which would form their best substitute. 
Owing to the moisture of our climate, it is somewhat difficult to obtain a supply of 
clover-seed, and much that we use is imported from Belgium and Holland. The seeds 
and dry flowers of the Red Clover, like those of the white species, have been occasionally 
used as a substitute for flour in bread-making, and those of all the native species might 
possibly be so employed. 

SPECIES III. —TRIPOLIUM MEDIUM. Linn. 

Plate CCCXLVIIL 

Kootstock with slender elongated branches. Stems ascending 
or decumbent, flexuous, mostly branched. Leaves distant ; leaf- 
lets oblong-elliptical, generally apicolate and not emarginate at 
the apex, entire on the margins. Stipules herbaceous, with a few 
nerves which do not anastomose, adnate for half their length, 
the free portion elongated, linear-triangular, not applied to the 
petiole. Uppermost leaves generally opposite, a little way below 
the flower-head, with slightly dilated stipules. Flower-heads shortly 
stalked, sub-globular. Calyx-tube lO-nerved, nearly glabrous 
exteriorly, without a callous ring, but with a ring of hairs in the 
throat; teeth very slender, subulate-setaceous, with a slender 
central nerve, the 4 upper ones a little shorter than the calyx- 
tube, the lower one exceeding it by about one-third; becoming 
spreading, hut undergoing very little alteration in size in fruit. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx. Plant sub-glabrous, with the 
margins of the leaflets ciliated. 

In bushy places, by roadsides, rocks, and meadows. Common 
in the North of England and Lowlands of Scotland, but less so 
towards the two extramities of the idand. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. PerenniaL Sommeif 
and Autumn. 
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Stem rather slender, zigzag, 9 inches to 8 feet high. Lower 
leaves on long stalks, petioles becoming shorter as they are placed 
higher on the stem ; leaflets 1 to 2 inches long, rather rigid, with 
prominent veins, and an edging of soft hairs. Stipules f to inch 
long, with the free portion one-half of their length or more, herba- 
^us except along the line of junction with the petiole. Flower- 
heads terminal, more rarely axillary, in the latter case without a 
pair of leaves beneath ; solitary or in pairs, 1 to 1-1^ inch in diameter, 
becoming a little elongated in fruit. Flowers ^ inch long, purplish- 
rose. xod splitting longitudinally, with an ovoid smooth seed. 
Plant bright-green, slightly glaucous, sparingly hairy. The leaflets 
glabrous when fully grown. 

A taller and more straggling plant than T. pratense, with larger 
and firmer leaflets, very different stipules, and deeper-coloured 
flowers. 

Zigzag Trefoil^ Cow Clover, Meadow Clover, Marl Gra$$. 

French, TrijU irUermediairt. German, UxtUerer Klee. 

This species is sometimes cultivated in England as a fodder plant, but it is not 
generally a favourite, being less productive than the Red Clover and more difficult to 
extirjmte when once g^wn. Its chief recommendations seem to be that it will resist 
drought and thrive on cold tenacious soila Some writers, such as Sinclair, recommend 
it as preferable to any other species for permanent pasture on light diy soila 


SPECIES IV.— TRIPOLI UM OCHROLEUCUM. Linn. 

Plate CCCXLIX. 

Rootstock branched, producing tufts of leaves, and nearly 
straight ascending simple or veiy slightly branched stems. Leaves 
distant ; leaflets obovate, oval, or elliptical, those of the lower 
leaves notched at the apex ; all finely denticulate on the margins, or 
almost entire. Stipules sub-herbaceous, with few veins which do 
not anastomose, adnate for about one-half their length, with 
the free portion lanceolate-acuminate. Uppermost leaves oppo- 
site, a little way below the flower-heads, with dilated stipules. 
Flower-heads shortly stalked, terminal, globose, at length ovoid. 
Oalyx-tube 10-ribbed, with the throat nearly closed by 2 opposite 
callosities resembling lips ; teeth rather slender, lanoeolate-sub- 
nlate, with a thick central nerve; upper 4 shmier than the 
calyx-tube, the lower one three times as long as the upper ones, 
becoming rigid and spreading, but scarcely enlarged in bruit. 
Oorolla twice as long as the calyx. Plant pubescent. 

In pastures, fields, and thickets, on dry clayey or gravelly soils. 

Toil. lu. o 
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Very local ; probably confined to the counties of Essex, Cambridge 
Herts, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Rootstock many-headed, producing tufts of long-stalked leaves 
and flowering stems, which are 9 to 18 inches high, erect, with a 
slight curvature at the base. Leaflets ^ to 1 inch long, those of 
lower leaves obovate, obcordate, becoming more oval or elliptical 
and entire on the apex, as they are placed higher on the stem. 
Stipules with long slender triangular points. The uppermost of 
the alternate leaves remote from the pair of opposite ones : these 
latter are generally considerably smaller in size, very shortly 
stalked, and with the stipules broader. Plower-heads J to inch 
above the involucre, f to 1^ inch in diameter. Flowers | inch 
long, ochreous. The calyx-teeth erect when in flower, but spreading 
when in fruit, especially the lower one, which becomes reflexed. 
Pod longitudinally striate, opening by an operculum. Seed ovoid, 
smooth. Stem and petioles thickly clothed with spreading tawny 
hairs, the leaves with adpressed hairs. 

This plant has much the habit of T. pratense, but the stipules 
are more like those of T. medium. The pale^yellow flowers form a 
conspicuous distinction from the common states of both these 
plants, but one on which implicit confidence cannot be placed, as T. 
pratense sometimes has flowers of that colour. The calyx-teeth 
are decidedly broader at the base, and tapering graduaUy in a 
triangular shape, and much more strongly nerved than in either 
of the two preceding species. 

Sulphur-coUmred Trefoil. 

French, Trifle Jaundirt, German, Blassgdber Klee. 

This species has been recommended to the experimental agriculturist as a sub- 
stitute for others in certain soils and sLtnations ; but it has met with no favour, and is 
not often grown at alL 

SPECIES V.~TBIFOLIUM MABITIMUM. 

Plate CCCL. 

Rootstock none. Stems several, ascending, branched. Leaflets 
oblanceolate, entire. Stipules herbaceous, with few nerves which 
4o not anastomose, adnate for less than half their length, with 
the free portion elongated, linear-triangular. Uppermost leaves 
opposite, shortly stalked « little below the flower-beads, with 
dighUy dilated stipules. Flower - heads stalked, terminating 
the stWn and branches, globose-ovoid, becoming ovate-ovoid in 
fruit. Calyx-tube 10-ribbed, sub-glabrous, the throat with lateral 
callosities nearly dosing its mouth} teeth rather shorter than 
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the tube, triangalar-sahulate, the 4 upper nearly equal, shorter 
than the calyx-tube, the lower one longer than the tube; all 
increasing in size and becoming rigid, spreading ahd somewhat' 
leaflike in &uit, 3-nerved, with the central nerve very thick. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx. Plant pubescent. 

In grassy places by the sea and near brackish water, and in 
salt marshes. Bare, and conflued to the South of England. 1 
have seen it myself only in Kent and Essex, but have specimens 
from Gloucestershire. It is also reported, on good authority, from 
Somerset, Dorset, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Monmouth. 

England. Annual. Summer. 

Stems rather rigid, nearly straight, obliquely ascending, or in 
tall specimens decumbent, 6 to 18 inches long, repeatedly branched. 
Leaflets ^ to f inch long, widening towards the apex. ’ Stipules ^ 
to f inch long, the free portion being about half this length, not 
applied to the petiole. Heads ^ inch iong, in fruit f inch. Flowers 
pale flesh-colour, f to inch long. Calyx-tube becoming bell- 
shaped, cylindrical and coriaceous in fruit, with 10 strongly-marked 
ribs ; teeth then becoming spreading, herbaceous, with rigid nerves 
which run out into almost spiny points. Pod 2-valved. Seeds 
ovoid, smooth. Plant dull-green, pubescent, with distant short 
hairs, or more rarely sub-glabrous. 

Teasel-headed Trefoil. 

French, Trijlf. Maritime, 


SPECIES VI— TBIFOLITJM STELLATITM. Limn. 

Plate CCCLI. 

Rootstock none. Stems few, erect or ascending, simple. Leaflets 
wedge-shaped or inversely-deltoid-obovatc, obcordate, denticulate 
at the apical margin. Stipules sub-membranous, with numerous 
herbaceous branching nerves which do not anastomose, adnate 
for half their length, with the free portion large, broadly-ovate, 
shortly- acuminate, often denticulate on the margins. Leaves all 
alternate. Flower-heads long-stalked, terminal, lax, sub-globose. 
Calyx-tube obconical, 10-ribbed, with long hairs, the throat having 
an elevated ring bearing long woolly hairs, which completely close 
its mouth ; teeth much longer than the calyx, all nearly equal, 
subulate-filiform, erect in flower, triangular-subulate and spreading 
in fruit, 8-nerved, reticulated with long stiff hairs on the back. 
Corolla about as long as the calyx. Plant pubescent. 
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Fleetly naturalized on the ballast • heaps along Shoreham 
Harbour, where it has maintained its position sinoe 1804. 

England. Annual. Spring and Summer. 

Stems 3 inches to 1 foot high, very slightly branched, and that 
only in the largest specimens. L^ves very distant, the upper ones 
on short stalks. Leaflets ^ to ^ inch long. Stipules i to f inch 
long. Heads f inch across in flower, increasing to inch in fruit. 
Flowers sub-sessile, f inch long, white, tinged with flesh-colour, but 
inconspicuous from the long silky-haired calyx- teeth, which equal 
them in length ; the teeth themselves scarcely lengthen in fruit, but 
become much broader at the base, so as to assume an elongate- 
triangular form, and spread horizontally like the rays of a star; 
the mouth of the tube becomes completely closed with the white 
hairs growing at the throat. Pod small, 2-valved. Seed ovoid, 
compressed, smooth, shining. 

This has very little resemblance to any of the preceding species. 

Starry^headed TrefoiL 
French, TriJU Etoiii. 

SPECIES VIL— TBIPOLIUM INCARNATUM. 

Plates CCCLII. CCCLIIL 

Rootstock none. Stems several (rarely solitary), erect or 
ascending, nearly simple. Leaflets inversely-deltoid-orbicular 
truncate or very faintly notched at the apex, finely denti- 
culate on the apical margin. Stipules sub-membranous, with 
numerous branching veins which do not anastomose, adnate for 
three-quarters their length, with the free portion rather short, 
oval, obtuse. Leaves all alternate. Flower-heads stalked, terminal, 
dense, ovoid or ovoid-cylindrical, slightly elongating in fruit. Calyx- 
tube oblong, 10-ribbed, hairy, the throat having an elevated ring 
bearing short hairs, which do not completely close its mouth; 
teeth subnlate-aristate, longer than the tube, the four upper 
ones nearly equal, the lowest a little exceeding them, erect in 
flower, becoming broader at the base and spreading in fruit, with a 
very thidc central nerve and long stiff hairs. Corolla about as long 
as &e calyx. Plant pubescent. 

8ro-i%paon L'^Trilbliiuii ea-inoainatuin* 

Pun OOCLII. 

T. itMMnwtntii, Bcmm, FL do Ctolm do k Fr. ed. iii p. 181. 

T. iaot n uto a , nr. u, Atid. Phr. 
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Hairs of the stem slightly spreading. Head of fruit elongated, 
oblong- cylindrical. Calyx-teeth subulate-aristate, hairy to the 
point of the awns. Corolla crimson-red. 

On the borders of fields and by roadsides where it has e^ped 
from cultivation. Perfectly naturalized in Jersey, but scarcely 
so in Britain, although it frequently occurs both in England and 
Scotland. 

[England, Scotland.] Annual. Early Summer. 

Stems 6 to 18 inches high. Leaflets f to inch long, nearly 
as broad as long. Stipules f to f inch long, generally with the 
terminal portion herbaceous ; below this there is a purplish band, 
which, however, is terminal in the upper stipules, as these have no 
herbaceous point. Flower-heads spicate, 1 to 2 inches long, very 
dense. Flowers ^ inch long. Calyx-teeth rigid, and spreading 
like a star in fruit. Whole plant densely pubescent. 

The spicate heads of this clover distinguish it from all the other 
species included in the British Flora. 

Crimson Clover. 

French, Tr^JU Inca/rnoL German, Inkarnal Klee, 

Of late years this species of Clover has been mocb grown in England, and has 
long been cultivated in southern Europe as a fodder plant It can be sown in the 
early autumn as soon as the com is off the land ; the latter being simply harrowed so 
as to loosen the surface. It grows with great rapidity, and yields a good crop early in 
the spring, when other green fodder is scarce, and it may be removed in time to sow 
com. Sometimes it is sown in February and March, and can then be fed off and 
ploughed in time for sowing the turnip-seed. This rapid growth renders it very 
valuable to the farmer under certain ciroumstanoes, when he requires to raise a good 
supply of fodder between the regular rotation crops. 

All cattle are food of it when young and green ; but when in flower its stems 
become hard, and it is not well adapted for hay. Like other similar plants, it is often 
sown with Italian rye-grass. It ripens seed readily, but* when left for this purpose, 
exhausts the ground considerably. 

SuB-SraoiiEs t IL — Tiifolium Molinorii* Balb. 

Plate CCCLIIL 

BoreaUf FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. p. l^^* 

T. inoarnatum, var. Molinerii, Auct, Plur, 

Hairs of the stem adpressed. Head of fruit rather short, oblong. 
Calyx-teeth triangular-subulate, aristate, the points of the awns 
generally glabrous. Corolla whitish, turning to pale rose. 

"Among short grass near the Lizard Point, Cornwall. First 
observed near Landewednack in 1838 by the Bov. W. S. Hore and 
the Bov. 0. A. Johns, and afterwards by the latter gentleman along 
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the difb firom Kynance to Cadgwith, a distance of six miles/^— 
(Borrer, in Eng. Bot. Sup.) 

England. Annual. Spring and early Summer. 

Extremely like T. eu-incarnatum, of which it may possibly he 
merely the wild form, though constantly differing in its pale flowers. 
Stem shorter, and stouter in proportion to its length, with the 
hairs more adpressed. Calyx-teeth rather broader, and their 
points mostly glabrous. Both forms remain constant in cultiva- 
tion, unlike the cultivated variety of T. pratense, which reverts in 
time to the ordinary wild state. 

BaMs Trefoil. 

French, Tiiflt d» Batti. 

SPECIES YIIl.->TRlFOLinM ABVENSR Lim. 

Plate CCCLIV. 

Bootstock none. Stems several, ascending, branched. Leaf- 
lets elliptical- or oblanceolate - strapshaped apiculate, entire or 
toothed in the upper portion. Stipules adnate for less than half 
their length, with the free part elongated, setaceous. Leaves 
all opposite. Flower-heads terminal and axillary, stalked, ovoid, 
ovoid-cylindrical, or sub-globose. Calyx-tube bell-shaped, faintly 
lO-nerved, softly hairy, the throat having a slightly-elevated ring 
with long distant hairs which do not close its mouth; teeth 
setaceous, longer than the tube, nearly equal, plumose, erect, not 
altered in fruit. Corolla shorter than the calyx-teeth. Plant more 
or less hairy. 

On dry pastures, downs, and sandy places. Not uncommon, 
and generally distributed, mccept in the extreme North of Scotland. 

Stems numerous, 3 inches to 1 foot high, branched in the larger 
examples. Leaves numerous, very shortly stalked, the leaflets ^ to 
f inch long. Stipules J to ^ inch long, the greater part free and 
very slender, with a few parallel veins. Flower-heads ^ to 1 inch 
long, very dense, shortly stalked, terminating all the branches, and 
a few of them on peduncles from the axils of the leaves, the ter- 
iqinal ones sometimes appearing to be in pairs, from the uppermost 
of the axillary ones bmng situated very near it. Flowers ^ inch 
long, white, turning to flesh-colour. Calyx-teeth very slender, 
erect, and with long soft hairs. Seeds sub-globose, smooth. Plant 
greyish-green, often tinged with red or purple. 

This species is easily disting^uished by its soft plumose heads ; 
the leaves also are sub-fasciculate, those from the of which a 
branch is not podneed having 1 or more smaller leaves in its place. 
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It varies much in the quantity of pubescence, the number and direc- 
tion of the stems, the degree of denticulation in the leaflets, and the 
length of the hairs in the calyx, and has consequently been divided 
by Mens. Jordan into a number of species, several of which to 
me appear scarcely even deserving of the name of varieties ; but 
bis T. gracile, T. rubellum, and possibly T. arenivagum, of which 
1 have seen no British specimens, may be distinct as sub-species. 

Save' 8-foot Trefoil. 

Frencli, Trifle dee Cliampe. German, Acker Klee. 


SPECIES IX.-TBI FOLIUM BOCCONl. 

Plate CCCLV. 

Rootstock none. Stems several or solitary, erect or ascend- 
ing, generally simple. Leaflets obovate or oblanceolate, strongly 
denticulate in the upper half, and having the veins very promi- 
nent; the lateral veins straight. Stipules adnate for about half 
their length, with the free portion triangular-subulate ; the upper 
ones, which embrace the flower-heads, only slightly dilated. Flower- 
heads terminal and axillary, sessile, the terminal ones mostly in 
pairs, ovoid or sub-globose, at length cylindrical-ovoid. Calyx-tube 
oblong, strongly 10-nerved, slightly swollen in fruit, with an indis- 
tinct callous ring. Teeth triangular, spinescent, with a strong 
nerve ; the four upper ones nearly equal, three-fourths the length 
of the tube ; the lower one equalling it. Plant more or less hairy. 

On the tops of (turf ?) walls and in dry places. Very rare. At 
Gadgwith and Landewednack near the Lizard, Cornwall. 

England. Annual. Summer. 

Stems in the British specimens which have passed through my 
hands only 1 inch high, but in Continental specimens sometimes 
6 or 8 inches long. Leaves shortly stalked, the leaflets ^ to J inch 
lone, with the nerves very prominent beneath. Heads i to | men 
lonfff densely flowered. Flowers ^ inch long, white tinged with 
pink. Corolla very slightly exceeding the ^iyx. Pod small, en. 
closed in the nearly unaltered calyx. Seed sub-globular, yellow, 
smooth. Plant rather rigid, dull-green, oto with a reddish tinge. 

Of this species I have seen very few British specimens, and no 
living examples. It oannot be confounded with any of our species 
except the following. 

Soccone*9 TrfoU. 

Fhmoh, Trfjle cfc Boectm^ 
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SPECIES X-TBIFOLIUM STBIATUM. Unn. 

Plate CCCLVI. 

Kootstock none. Stems numerous, nearly straight, ascending 
or procumbent, simple or slightly branched. Leaflets oboyate 
or oblanceolate, faintly denticulate at the apical margin, the 
lateral veins straight, not prominept. Stipules adnate for about 
half their length, with the free portion short, triangular, acumi- 
nated into a long cuspidate point ; the upper ones, which embrace 
the flower-heads, much dilated. Heads terminal and axillary, 
sessile, the terminal ones frequently in pairs, ovate-ovoid, at length 
ovoid-oblong, widest at the base. Calyx-tube oblong, strongly 
10-ribbed, becoming swollen and ovoid in fruit, with an indistinct 
callous ring in the throat; teeth triangular-subulate, spinescent, 
with a strong nerve, the four upper ones nearly equal, about half 
the length of the calyx-tube, the lower one a little exceeding the 
others ; all rigid and spreading in fruit. Plant more or less softly 
hairy. 

On dry pastures and in waste places. Bather common in Eng- 
land. In Scotland it is confined to the East coast, where it is found 
as far Korth as Kincardineshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Stems 3 to 18 inches long, generally numerous and spreading 
in a circle, often quite prostrate, but sometimes ascending or even 
sub-erect. Leaflets ^ to f inch long, rounded or truncate at the apex, 
with none of the veins prominent except the midrib. Flower-heads 
dense, i to ^ inch long, increasing to f inch when in fruit, mostly 
terminating the stem and short lateral branches (but there are also 
some sessile in the axils of the leaves), those of the main stems 
mostly in pairs, the others solitary. Flowers i inch long, pale rose- 
colour. Cal^ bulging, and becoming very strongly ribb^ in fruit, 
densely clothed with soft hairs, the callous ring very indistinct, 
hairy, the hairs not closing the tube. Corolla a little longer than 
the calyx-teeth. Pod included. Seed ovoid, yellowish - brown. 
Stem, petioles, and leaflets with ascending or adpressed hairs. Plant 
dull-green. 

A larger and less rigid plant than the last, with the leaflets much 
lees rigid and withont prominent veins. The upper stipules are 
much dilated, membranous, with purjplish veins; the calyx-tube 
much swollen in fruit, more strongly ribbed, and the teeth shorter 
and narrower. 

8qft4moUed Tr^oil, 

Frendi, dStrif. Qermaa, (7fli<rt{/hr JTIm. 
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SPECIES XL-TBIFOLIUM SCABBUM. Urm. 

Plate CCCLVIL 

Bootstock none. Stems numerous, flexuous, prostrate or 
ascending, simple or slightly branched. Leaflets obovate or 
oblanceolate, finely-denticulate ; the veins very prominent, the 
lateral ones hooked downwards. Stipules adnate for rather less 
than half the length, with the free portion lanceolate-triangular, 
contracted into a short point ; the upper ones, which embrace the 
flower-heads, only slightly dilated. Heads of flowers terminal and 
axillary, sessile, solitary, ovoid, widest near the middle. Calyx- 
tube oblong, scarcely swollen in fruit, 10-ribbed, with a conspicuous 
callous ring in the throat ; teeth triangular, spinescent, with a very 
thick nerve; the two upper ones rather shorter than the tube, 
the lateral ones equalling it, the lower one exceeding it ; all erect 
in flower, curved outwards and lengthening until they all exceed 
the tube in fruit. Plant more or less pubescent. 

In dry gravelly and stony pastures and waste places. Not 
uncommon in England. In Scotland confined to the East side, 
reaching as fiEur North as Kincardineshire. 


England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Stems rather wiry, 3 to 9 inches long. Leaflets to ^ inch 
long, very rigid from the thick veins which are curiously bent back 
close to the margin of the leaf. Stipules often tinged with purple. 
Heads rather few-flowered, ^ to f inch long, narrowed towards the 
base. Calyx with the tube purplish and the teeth green, the latter 
enlarging afW flowering, spreading in fruit, and assuming the form 
of a l>ow with the convexity inwards ; the tube sw'elling very slightly 
but becoming strongly ribbed in fruit. Flowers about as long as 
the calyx-teeth, whitish. Pod very minute, enclosed in the leathery 
calyx-tube. Seed ovoid, yellowish-brown. Plant more or less thickly 
clothed with adpressed rather stiff hairs. 

A smaller and more wiry-stemmed plant than the preceding 
species, from w^h it may always be distinguished by the strong 
curved lateral veins of the leaflets. In fruit the two are very dis- 
similar, the calyx of the T. soabrum is much less swollen than that 
of T. striatum, with fewer and stiffer ha^ and with much larger 
falcate green teeth, which have a very thick central nerve. 

Bwtgh Bigid Tr^oil, 
nwaoh, SvAtt, 

YOL. ZIL H 
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Bbotioh III.— TEIFOLIASTEUM. D. C. 

Flowor-lieads axillary and terminal, or all axillary, stalked or 
sessile, sub-globose or oblong. Flowers numerous, more or less 
distinctly stalked. Fedioels with bracts at the base. Calyx not 
becoming vesicular in fruit, without a callous or hairy ring in the 
throat ; teeth equal, or the upper ones longer. Corolla persistent, 
rarely deciduous, purple, rose, or white ; standard often folded over 
the fruit, and retaining its form, but becoming scarious and striated. 
Pod sessile or slightly stipitate within the calyx, often exserted, 2- to 
‘•6>8eeded. 

SPECIES XIL—TEIFO LIU M OLOMEBATUM. Lmm. 

Plat* CCCLVIII. 

Eootstock none. Stems numerous, slightly flexuous, prostrate 
or ascending, nearly simple or slightly branched, the central one 
elongate. Leaves rather shortly stalked; leaflets obovate, denti- 
culated, rounded at the apex ; veins very prominent, the lateral ones 
straight. Stipules adnate for less than half their length, with the 
free portion ovate, contracted into a long point; those which 
enclose the flower-heads dilated. Flower-heads axillary and ter- 
minal, sessile, solitary (or the terminal ones sometimes in pairs), 
not approximate, globular. Flowers sub-sessile. Calyx-tube oblong, 
10-rib^d, glabrous, open at the throat ; teeth ovate-acuminate, sub- 
spinescent, auricled at the base and reticulated, with a moderately 
thick central nerve, all nearly equal, shorter than the calyx-tube, 
at length spreading-recurved. Corolla longer than the calyx-teeth. 
Pod 2-8eeded, shorter than the calyx-tube. Plant glabrous. 

On dry, gravelly, and sandy commons, pastures, and waste 
ground. Bather rare. It has been reported from the counties of 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Kent, Surrey, IHddlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Leicester, Somerset, Denbigh, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan; but 
tile record of its oocnirmice in the West of England require to be 
confirmed. 

Ei^jlaiid. Annual. Early Summer. 

Stems dander, iqpreadiag in a circle, 2 to U inches long. Leaf- 
lets ^ to •! inch long, diaped like a boy’s kite, sharply toothed at 
the tnaiy n* from the apex nearly to the base, ilower-heads rather 
distant, about ^ indi across, rathm dense. Flowers sub-sessile, about 
^ inch long, pale bluish-purple ; standard becoming scarious, stri- 
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ated, and not shrivelling after flowering. Pod about as long as 
the calyx-tube. Seeds 2, often reduced to 1 by abortion. 

The smoothness of the plant, the globular heads, the shorter 
calyx-teeth enlarged immecmtely above the base, and the purplish 
flowers readily distinguish this plant flrom T. scabrum. 

Smooth Mound-headed Trefoil, 

French, TriJU Agglomiri. 

SPECIES XIIL-TRI FOLIUM SUPPOCATUM. Unn. 

Plate CCCLIX 

Rootstock none. Stems numerous, prostrate, simple or slightly 
branched, the central one extremely short. Leaves on very long 
stalks ; leaflets wedgeshaped - obovate, truncate or emarginate 
at the apex, denticulated in the apical half ; veins rather promi- 
nent, the lateral ones straight. Stipules adnate for about two- 
thirds of their length, ovate, abruptly acuminated; those which 
enclose the flower-heads enlarged. Flower-heads terminal and 
axillary, sessile, solitary, approximate, sometimes confluent, ovoid. 
Flowers sub-sessile. Calyx-tube bell-shaped, faintly 10-nerved, 
sub-glabrous, open at the throat ; teeth lanceolate-acuminate, not 
spinescent, not auricled at the base, with a slender central nerve, 
all nearly equal, at length spreading-recurved as long as the calyx- 
tube. Corolla shorter than the calyx-teeth. Pod 2-seeded. Plant 
glabrous. 

On sandy and gravelly pastures and waste places. Rare. In 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, 
Norfolk ; also in Wales. 

England. Annual. Early Summer. 

Stems prostrate, spreading in a circle, 1 to 7 inches long, often 
half-buried in the sand, the central one reduced to a sessile head of 
flowers. Leaves on stalks to 2 inches long ; leaflets i to f inch 
long. Stipules thin and membranous. Heads about ^ inch across, 
generally so crowded as to conceal the stem, which they clothe 
from the base to the summit. Flowers lax, sub-sessile, inch 
long, whitish; standard becoming scarious and slightly striate, 
but retaining its fmrm much less distinctly than in T. glomeratum. 
Calyx-tube and teeth much less rigid than in the four preceding 
species. Pod enblosed in the calyx, containing 2 see^. 

This plant is easily distinguishable from all the British Trefoils 

its dense masses of flower-heads, which sometimes appear to 
he in spikes, from the separate heads actually touchmg earii 
other, although each one liM in the axil of a separate leaf. These 
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leaves have extremely long petioles in proportion to the size of the 
leaflets. 

Denae-Jlowered Tr^oU, 

French, 7HJU Etou^L 

We have found this euiious plant on the sandy sea-coast on our eastern shores 
buried in sand so completely that even its seeds are perfected subterraueously and 
without light On putting down a knife or a stick, the whole plant may be raised, and 
then its flowers and fruit come into view. 

SPECIES XIV.— TEIPOLIUM STRICTUM. WaldsL - 

Plate CCCLX. 

T. IsBvigatum, Des/, FL AtL VoL IL p, 195. Gr. & Godr. FL de Fr. Yol. I, p. 416. 

Bootstock none. Stems few, erect or ascending, simple and 
straight, or slightly branched and flexuous. Lower leaves on 
rather long stalks, with obovate leaflets rounded at the apex ; 
upper leaves shortly stalked, with elliptical-strapshaped sub-acute 
leaflets ; all with the margins denticulate ; veins prominent, the 
lateral ones straight. Stipules adnate for about half or two-thirds 
of their length, ovate, acute, with denticulate margins. Flower- 
heads terminal and axillary, on stalks exceeding their own length 
and about as long as the leaves from which they spring, solitary, 
ovoid-globular. Flowers sub-sessile, not reflexed in fruit. Calyx- 
tube bell-shaped, 10-ribbed, glabrous, open at the throat, swollen in 
fruit ; teeth triangular, acuminate, sub-spinesccnt, the four upper 
about equal to the tube, the lower one exceeding it. At length 
spreading-recurved. Corolla a little longer than the calyx, shri- 
velling or deciduous. Pod 2-seeded, a little longer than the calyx- 
tube. Plant glabrous. 

On dry banks. Very rare. It has only occurred at Llandewed- 
nach, on old Lizard Head, Cornwall. It has also been reported 
from Anglesea, by Dr. Dickenson, who found it on a wild, un- 
cultivated heath, about three miles north of Aberffraw, Anglesea, 
nearly in the centre of the island, in abundance, covering .a space 
of 50 yards square, and to all appearance undoubtedly indigenous.’* 
— (Bot. Gazette, VoL I. p. 28.) It also occurs in the Channel 
Isliuads. 

England. Annual. Early Summer. 

Stems 1 to 6 inches high in the Cornwall and Channel Islands 
^edmens, but sometimes 1 foot high or even more in Continental 
ones. Leaflets of the upper leaves { to 1 inch long, mudi narrowei 
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than in the preceding species. Heads i to ^ inch long, on stalks 
from f to 1 inch in length, with a small white membranous frill- 
like involucre immediately below the flowers, not much exceeding 
the width of the pedicel. Flowers ^ inch long, pale purplish rose- 
colour. Calyx very strongly ribbed, with slender almost subulate 
teeth ; standard withering, not retaining its shape. Pod ovoid, 
swollen, protruding from the calyx-tube. Plant lively green, 
glabrous. 

The more or less upright stems and stalked heads of purplish 
flowers, with the pods protruding from the swollen ovoid calyces 
when ripe, at once distinguish this rare species. 

Upright Bound-Jieaded Trefoil. 

French, Trejle Raide. 

SPECIES XV.— TRIPOLIUM HYBRIDITM. Unn. 

Plate CCCLXL 

B/Ootstock many-headed. Stems erect, or decumbent only at the 
base, not rooting at the nodes, branched. Lower leaves on long 
upper ones on short stalks ; leaflets oval or obovate, rounded 
at the apex, finely denticulate at the margins. Stipules oblong, 
adnate for less than half their length, with the free portion nar- 
rowly triangular. Flower-heads all axillary, on stalks much ex- 
ceeding their own length and longer than the leaves from which 
they 8j)ring, solitary, depressed-globular. Flowers on pedicels as 
long as or longer than the calyx, reflexed after flowering. Calyx- 
tube bell-shaped, bulging at the base on the upper side, faintly 
nerved ; teeth nearly equal, subulate, about as long as the tube, 
unaltered in fruit. Corolla more than twice as long as the calyx, 
becoming scarious and striate when covering the pod. Pod 2- to 
4-seeded, longer than the calyx-teeth. Plant sub-glabrous. 

Var. a, genuina. 

T. hybridum, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 193. Or. & Godr. FI. de Fr. 

Vol. I. p. 420. 

Stems stout, hollow. Stipules few-nerved. Heads of flowers 
large. 

Var. 0, elegam. 

T. elegane, Sam. Koeh (t), Syn. FL Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 193. Or. & Godr. PL 

de Fr. VoL I. p. 420. 

Stem weak, decumbent at the base, solid. Stipules several- 
nerved. Iieaves more sharply denticulate, and heads of flowers 
smaller than in var. a. 
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In fields and by roadsides. Yar. a perfectly naturalized near 
Safiron Walden, Essex; var. 0 in clover-fields about Moulsey, 
Ghessington, and Claygate, in Surrey, but not permanent in these 
localities. Both are occasionally found throughout the country, 
either introduced with clover-seed, or the remains of a crop sown 
for fodder. 

[England.] Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Stem 9 inches to 2 feet high, branched, flexuous. Leaves of 
the radical tufts and base of the stem on petioles often 3 or 4 inches 
long. Leaflets f to IJ- inch long, with the lateral veins excurrent, 
forming more or less projecting Wth. Stipules herbaceous towards 
the apex, but white with green veins towards the base. Peduncles 
from the axils of the upper leaves, commonly 2 to 4 inches long. 
Elower-heads | to 1 inch across, becoming much flattened on the 
upper side by the bending down of the flowers after flowering, when 
the elongate arched pedicels become visible at the apex of the head. 
Plowers about | inch long, whitish, tinged with pale rose. Calyx 
somewhat membranous, whitish, with the teeth green, the upper 
teeth a little longer than the others. Corolla with the standard 
folded down over the fruit, retaining its shape but turning brown 
and membranous, striated. Pods ovoid, obtuse at the apex, com- 

? ressed, not bossulated. Seeds flattened, and notched at the hilum. 

lant bright-green, with the leaflets having often a white mark in 
the centre. Stems and peduncles with a few adpressed hairs, but 
otherwise the plant is glabrous. 

I fully concur in Mr. Baker’s remark in his ” Flora of North 
Yorkshire,” that T. hybridum and T. elegans cannot be specifically 
distinguished ; neither the British nor the German and Scandina- 
vian specimens which I have received under these names show any 
greater difference than that between the cultivated and wild forms 
of the Bed Clover, yet Continental authors are so generally agreed 
as to the existence of two species, that I suspect there must be a 
** T. elegans,” of which no examples have come under my notice. 

AUilce Clover. 

Fraaoli, Tr^ Hjfi/ride. Oeraui, BaaUyrd KU$. 
SooMtiinetcaltiTsted in tbia ooontiy, but mndi le« genenlly than the Bad Clover. 


8PBCIBB XVL-TBIFOLIUH BEFEN& 

Ptan OGCLXII 

Bootstock branched. Stems prostrate rooting at the nodes, the 
extremities sometimet aeoending, Leaves on long ttalke ; leafieta 
oral or obovate, rounded or lightly notched at the apex, sharply 
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denticulate at the margins, with rather prominent veins. Stipules 
adnate for about half their length, oblong, with the free portion 
lanceolate, abruptly acuminated into a short point. Flower-heads 
all axillary, on staUcs much exceeding their own length and longer 
than the leaves from which they spring, solitary, depressed-globular, 
lax. External bracts forming an imperfect involucre shorter than 
the calyx. Flowers on pedicels which are equal to or rather 
shorter than the calyx, reflexed after flowering. Calyx-tuhe hell- 
ahaped, bulging at the base on the upper side, rather faintly nerved ; 
teeth triangular-subulate, the upper ones equal to the calyx-tuhe, 
the others a little shorter, unaltered in fruit. Corolla more than 
twice as long as the calyx, becoming scarious and striate when 
covering the pod. Pod 3- to 6-seeded, longer than the calyx-teeth. 
Plant sub-glabrous. 

In meadows, pastures, and waste places. Very common and 
generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Pereimial. Spring to Autumn. 

Rootstock passing gradually into the creeping stems, which 
vary from a few inches to 1 foot or more in length. Leaflets vary- 
ing much in size in different localities, being from ^ to 1 inch long. 
Peduncles rising more or less vertically upwards, from 1^ to 8 
inches long. Flower-heads f to 1 J inch across, resembling those 
of T. hybridum. Flowers f to ^ inch long, white tinged with rose, 
but frequently without any rosy tinge. The standard after flowering 
becomes brown, and retains its shape as in the last species. The 
pod is rather narrower and bossulated or marked by the seeds. 
Seeds globular, cqmpressed, notched at the hilum, generally 4 in 
number. Plant bright-green, glabrous. Leaflets commonly with a 
white mark. 

In a striking variety found by Mr. Townsend in the island of 
Tresco, Scilly, ^ured in the “Journal of Botany,” Vol. II. p. 1, 
the fllowers are suffused with bright lilac-purple. 

White Clover, Dutch Clover. 

French, Tr^fie RampmU. German, WtMs Klee. 

Thia pretty little plant is so fiuniliar to us all, that it appears almost like a spon- 
taneous product of the soil, and so rapidly and constantly does it spring up, that 
Withering says, “ On the soil of our moors in the North of England being turned up 
for the first time^ and lime applied. White Clover api)ear8 in abundance, a mrcumstance 
in no way satis&otorily accounted for, but which is known to take place both in Britain 
and North America.” In sudi situations, doubtless, the seed may have lain dormant 
Ihr a length of time, nntil stimulated into ^Mtation by the admission of moisture and 
hint. The plant is perennial, and hMmCttsiliarie clusters of white blossoms all the 
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snmmer. In rich aoila it grows a foot or two in height, but varies greatly in Inxurianoo 
according to the situation, and is only an inch or less above the surface of the ground, 
becoming almost woven in with the thick short grass that forms the natural cari)et of 
our downs and commona Its chief value in cultivation is as a pasture plant ; and so 
quickly does it grow that Mr. Curtis affirms that a single seedling covered more than a 
square yard of ground in a single summer. It does not seem to be ascertained when 
White Clover or Trefoil first became cultivated in this country, but it appears to have 
been of late date^ for it is not mentioned by Gerarde, Parkinson, or Bay as an agricuL 
tural plant in this country, nor by any of the writers of the 17th century. Gerarde, 
however, says that " there is a Trefoil of this kind which is sowne in fields of the low 
countries in Italy, and divers other places beyond the seas, that comes up ranker and 
higher than that which groweth in medows, and is an excellent food for cattell, both to 
fatten them and cause them to give good store of milk.** Sheep thrive well upon this 
little plant, and there are seldom any moors or meadows where it is not to be found. 
Even in the midst of London fogs and dark December weather we have discovered this 
little plant of the way-side, nestling under the shadow of a wall in a city garden, 
waiting for the warm days of spring to beam forth, invigorating its tiny leaves, arid 
bringing forth its little white blossoms, which are then in unseen preparation. 

The common plants of a country are almost universally associated with its songs 
and legenda The Irish names for Trifolium repem are Shamrock, Bhamrog, or Sea 
Muroge ; and some botanists claim for it priority as the national emblem of Ireland. 
Some contend for tbe Oxalis acetondla (wood sorrel) ; while others maintain that the 
white clover was the favoured plant of St. Patrick, who when he was preaching the 
Gospel in the earliest times to the benighted inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, chose to 
illustrate the great doctrine of tbe Trinity by the simple instance of a triune nature 
in this well-known and beautiful leaf. We incline, as we have expresed before when 
writing of the Oxalis, to believe that it was this plant, and not the White Clover, which 
was tbe original Trefoil of Ireland ; for our little plant does not arrive at perfection 
until considerably after St. Patrick’s Day. The national emblem and the spirit of tbe 
institution is, however, equally preserved in either plant, and we may take tbe term 
Bhamrock as applicable to all trefoils or threeparted-leaved plants. The Irish 
Hodibras” says— 

Within a wood near to this place * 

There grows a bunch of three-leaved grass, 

Called by the boglanders sham rogues, 

A present for tbe queen of shoges ** (spirits). 

In an ages a sort of mystic reverence has surrounded the notion of a Trinity, and 
this idea seems embodied by the imaginative and poetical Irish in the triple leaflet 
Whenever this sacred leaf is found to depart from its nsual form and to produce four 
leaflets, its mystic power il said to be greatly enhanced, and all sorts of sp^ are sup- 
posed to be worked with its enchantments. The old song— , 

seek a four-leaved shamrock in all the fidiy dells^** 
tells of the wonders to be aooomplisbed by it when found. 

The White Clover finrms a veiy interesring study in itself as the type of the ftmily 
to whidi it belongs. No dess of pliots affords such evident and inteieeting examptoi 
of the law of morphology as do the Lsguminosm. In the White Clover we fipsquentty 
meet with cases in which parts of tbe flower exhibit a tendency to tetnrn to their leafy 
origin ; the pod frequently obangee into a arnaU laa( whilst the sUmen% petals^ and 
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iepab all exbibit the same tendency, the pedicels of tbe flowers at the same time 
elongating. We have seen many specimens where the whole head of flowers on a stalk 
of Clover has undergone this transformation, presenting •the most fingnlar appearance 
possible, with the green leaves looking as if quite out of their accustomed place, and 
consequently very odd and uncomfortable. In passing through a field of Clover, it is worth 
while to look for such monstrosities ; and they are by no means uncommon. We may 
mention some interesting observations and drawings made by Mrs. Godwin Austen on 
this subject, first exhibited at the meeting of the British Association in 1849, and 
afterwards published in Henfrey’s Botanical Gazette’' for March, 1850. It was a 
happy idea of the great German poet-botanist Goethe to reduce the previously received 
and complicated theory of plant-structure to the simple formula of leaf-formation. In 
this way evexything presented itself to him under a difierent aspect ; what had been 
considered essential became accidental, and vice verad, . In all the higher plants, foliage, 
flowers, and fruit were formerly regarded as essentially difierent parts. It was Goethe 
who first recognized in the flower and fruit the recurrence of the foliage, so that there 
is no essential difference between these three parts of a plant. In studying this subject 
somewhat carefully, it becomes evident that it is the leaf which in its Protean capability 
of transformation gradually assumes the form of fruit or flower. These are truly leaves — 
whorls of leaves difiering in character and position from other leaves, although not in their 
essential nature. This great doctrine of unity of plan in creation was first demonstrated 
and successfully taught in relation to the vegetable kingdom, and has since been clearly 
worked out and adopted by the ablest comparative anatomists of this and other coun- 
tries as applied to higher organisms, and even to man himself. The susceptibility of 
the little Trifolium to the withdrawal of light, and its habit of closing its leaves 
somewhat on the approach of night, remind us of its family relationship to the group 
of sensitive planta The observation of the older botanists led them to record this 
curious fact ; and Gerarde tells us that " Pliny writeth and setteth it down for certaine 
that the leaves hereof do tremble and stand right up against the coming of a storme or 
tempest.'’ 

While examining the tissue of the stems of this plant under the microscope, the 
abundance of spiral fibre suggested the thought that this very elastic and delicate 
material might possibly have something to do with the hitherto unexplained cause of 
the curious movements of the sensitive plants. 

Microscopic research in skilful hands will do much to dear up these unsolved 
questions. 

Section IV. — FEAGIFERA. Koch. 

Heads of flowers all axillaiy, stalked or sessile, sub-globose. 
Flowers numerous, sub-sessile ; pedicels with bracts at the base. 
Calyx more or less distinctly 2-lipped, the upper portion enlarging 
becoming vesicular or inflated, membranous and reticulated 
in fruit, without a callous or hairy ring at the throat i teeth equal, 
the uppermost pair at length exceeding the others. Corolla mar- 
oesomit, purple, rose, or white ; standard shrivelling, not striated, 
deciduous. Pod sessile within the calyx, included, 1- or 

2-aeeded. 


VOT.. TTT. 
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SPECIES XYIL-TBIFOLIUM FBAGIFEBUM. XAm 

Tlats CCCLXIIL 

Biootstock branched. Stems prostrate, rooting at the nodes, the 
extremities sometimes ascending. Leaves on rather long stalks. 
Leaflets oval or obovate, rounded or slightly notched at the points, 
denticulated at the margins, with prominent veins. Stipules adnate 
for less than half their length, oblong, with the free portion tri- 
angular, gradually acuminated into a long subulate point. Flower- 
heads all axillary, on stalks much exceeding their own length, and 
longer than the leaves from which they spring, solitary, globular- 
depressed, at length spherical and very dense. External bracts 
lanceolate, acute, forming a distinct involucre about as long as the 
calyces. Flowers scarcely stalked, slightly reflexed after flowering. 
Calyx-tube in flower oblong, striate, downy above, with the teeth 
subulate-setaceous, nearly equal, and about as long as the tube ; in 
fruit having the upper portion very much swollen and becoming 
convex, with the convexity greatest near the apex, reticulated, mem- 
branous, and carrying forward the two projecting upper teeth so 
that they much exceed the lower. Corolla not turned upside down, 
not twice as long as the calyx, shrivelling. Plant sub-glabrous. 

In moist meadows and by the sides of ditches, and on commons. 
Frequent and generally distributed in England ; rare in Scotland, 
where it has only been observed in Haddingtonshire and Fifeshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and Autumn. 

When in flower, this species is extremely like small specimens 
of T. repens, these two being the only British species which have 
rooting stems. In the present species the flower-heads are smaller, 
seldom ^ inch across, and have the bracts at the base forming a 
distinct involucre, by which the species may be easily recognised 
in this state. The flowers are also smaller, about ^ inch long, pale 
purplish-rose, with the calyx much longer in proportion, with longer 
teeth, and downy on the Wk. In fruit this plant cannot be mis- 
taken for any other; the fruiting-heads are | inch across, with 
the calyces enormously enlarged in the portion which replants 
the 2 upper sepals, while that which corresponds with the Slower 
ones remains nearly unaltered; the upper part becomes f inch long, 
half pear-shaped, enlarging gradually from the base to near the 
apex, where it again rapidlv contracts to the base of the upper 
teeth, whidi are thus carried out fhr beyond the lower ones : this 
upper portion is also strongly net-veined, and having usually a 
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reddish ting;e, has been supposed to bear some resemblance to a 
strawberry. The pod is small, completely enclosed in the calyx, 
ovoid, compressed, usually containing only one or two brownish 
seeds, which are ovate -ovoid, compressed, truncate or slightly 
notched at the hilum. Plant pale-green, glabrous, or with a few 
scattered hairs, but with the upper portion of the calyx always 
downy. 

Strawberry-headed Trefoil. 

Frmoh, Trifle Framer. Qennaa, EreR>eek Klee. 

SPECIES XVIIL-TRI FOLIUM RESUPINATUM. Lirm. 

Platk CCCLXIV. 

Rootstock none. Stems procumbent or ascending, not rooting 
at the nodes. Leaves on short stalks; leaflets oblanceolate or 
obovate, rounded or truncate at the apex, sharply denticulate on 
the margins, with rather prominent veins. Stipules adnate for less 
than half their length, half-ovate, with the free portion lanceolate, 
gradually acuminated. Flower-heads all axillary, on stalks 
exceeding their own length, and at length exceeding the leaves 
from which they spring, solitary, globular-depressed, at length 
spherical and rather dense. External bracts truncate, forming a 
very small involucre, about one-tenth the length of the calyces. 
Flowers indistinctly stalked. Calyx-tube in flower oblong, striate, 
downy at the base of the upper teeth ; the 2 upper teeth setaceous, 
longer than the calyx-tube, the 3 lower ones subulate, about equal 
to it ; in fruit having the upper portion very much enlarged, be- 
coming convex with a conical apex, reticulated, membranous, and 
carrying forward the 2 divaricate projecting teeth so that they 
much exceed the lower. Corolla more than twice as long as the 
calyx, twisted round within it, so that the standard becomes the 
lowest petal, shrivelling. Plant glabrous.] 

By roadsides and in waste places. Appearing occasionally, 
but not native or permanent in its stations. It has been found 
abundantly in Lancashire, near Liverpool I have myself seen it 
plentifully at Gipsy Hill, Norwood. 

[England.] Annual. Summer. 

Stems numerous, 6 inches to 2 feet long. Peduncles variable 
in length. Flower-heads i to i inch in diameter, becoming i to f 
inch in fruit, when they have a general resemblance to those of T. 
fragiferum; but the inflated calyces are widest about or a little 
below the middle, so that the conical ends are separate from each 
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other, and the heads look much less compact than those of the 
Strawberry Trefoil. The flowers are about | inch long, pale bluish* 
purple. Pod extremely short, globular, 2-seeded. 

The curious twist of the corolla, which brings the standard below 
the keel, at once distinguishes this plant when in flower from all the 
other British species, while by the reticulated and inflated calyces 
with their apices all separate from each other, it may be eqi^y 
well known in fruit. 

Beveraed-flotoered Trefoil. 

French, Trejle Rmwrae. 

Section V.— CHRONOSEMIUM. D. 0. 

Flower-heads axillary and terminal or all axillary, sub-globose, 
becoming ovoid. Flowers sessile or shortly stalked. Pedicels with 
bracts at the base. Calyx not becoming vesicular in fruit, without 
a callous or haiiy ring in the throat ; the teeth equal, or the 2 
upper ones shorter, remaining unchanged in fruit. Corolla yellow ; 
standard becoming enlarged and scarious, folded (at least at the 
base), and bent down at the tip over the fruit. Pod stalked within 
the calyx, exserted, l-seeded, more rarely 2-seeded. Leaves fre- 
quently pinnately trifoliate. 

SPECIES XIX— TUI FOLIUM PROCUMBENS. Lmn. 

Plate CCCLXV. 

Bah. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 80. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Heir. ed. iL p. 194 . Friaa 

Snm. Yeg. Scand. p. 48. Lowe, Man. FI. Mad. p. loO. 

T. agraiium, Uuds. Benth. Handbook Brit. Bot p. 169. //ooi, k Am. Brit FL 

ed. Tiu. p. 105. Gr. k Godr, FL de Fr. VoL I. p. 423 (non Litm. Herb. ! ). 

Rootstock none. Stems several, slender, wiry, erect or ascend- 
ing, or procumbent, branched. Leaves shortly stalked, pinnately 
trifoliate; leaflets obovate or oblanceolate, usually truncate or 
emarginate at the apex, finely denticulate in the upper portion. 
Stipules adnate for about half their length, half-ovate, rounded at 
the base ; the free portion deltoid, triangular-acute, entire. Flower- 
heads axillary, on stalks exceeding their own length, and usually 
(but not always) longer than the leaves from which they spring, 
globular, at length ovoid or oblong, very dense, many-flowered. 
Flowers on pedicds shorter than the calyx-tube, at length reflexed. 
Calyx-tube bdl-shaped; upper teeth triangular, shorter than the 
tnh^ the 8 lower ones lanceolate and exceeding it, unaltered in 
fruit. Corolla longer tium the calyx ; standard broadly obovate. 
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much enlarged and deeply ribbed in fruit, considerably longer than 
the wings and keel, not folded longitudinally except at the base, 
not keeled on the back, arched or bent down at the apex over the 
pod. Pod much narrower and much shorter than the standard. 
Style not half the length of the pod. 

In fields, pastures, roadsides, and waste places. Very common, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. AnnuaL Spring to 

Autumn. 

Stems numerous, rarely solitary, the central one erect, the 
lateral ones and the branches more or less decumbent or even pro- 
cumbent, 3 to 15 inches long. Leaves on short stalks; leaflets 
:|t to ^ inch long, the central one inserted higher up on the common 
petiole than the lateral ones, an arrangement which rarely occurs 
m this genus. Peduncles ^ to IJ inch long. Heads f inch across 
in flower, but sometimes nearly ^ inch when in fruit. Flowers 20 
to 40 in each head, inch long, lemon-yellow, reflexed and 
yellowish-brown after flowering, the lowest ones almost sessile, 
the upper ones shortly pedicellate ; standard becoming about 
inch long, not folded together as in most of its allies, spoon- 
shaped, very much broader than the pod. Pod elliptical-ovoid, the 
style about one-quarter the length of the pod, hooked. Seed oval- 
ovoid, yellowish, shining. Brotero, as quoted by the Rev. Mr. 
Lowe, says the seeds are mostly 2, but I have not found more than 
1 in the British specimens I have examined. Plant rather dull- 
green, the leaves somewhat firm, glabrous or sub-glabrous. Stems, 
stipules, and peduncles generally more or less thickly clothed with 
adpressed curled hairs. 

This species is named T. procumbcns in the Linnsean Herbarium. 
The plant there named T. agrarium is the plant so called in Koch’s 
Synopsis.* 

Hop TS'cfod. 

French, Trifit Couchi. German, N^detiiegendtr KJm, 

Thu it a common plant in dry fields and by the wayside, and is sometimes sown 
fiar fodder, either by itself or more usually with white clover. It varies much in luxu- 
riance of growth, being rarely more than a few inches high in the wild state ; but when 
cultivated it often equals the Dutch clover in sixe. All cattle seem fond of it, and 
with the white clover it may be advantageously grown, but seldom yields a good crop 
by itself ; it will, however, flonrish on very poor soila 


* MM. SoyerwWillemet and Godron, in their “Revue des Tiifies de la Section 

Ohronosemium,” contend that this is the T. agrarium of Linnieus. It may be so of 
the ” Species Plantamm,** but is certainly not of the Linnman Herbarium. It is the 
fiuhimi with many botanists (especiaUy those who have not the oHwrtunity of con- 
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SFS0IE8 ZX.—TB1 FOLIUM MINUB BMm. 

Plate OCCLXVL 

Bob. Man. Brit Bot ecL ▼. p. 80. Lowe, Man. FL Mad. p. 152. 

T. procambena, fftuk. Benth. Handbook Brit IL p. 170. Hocik. it Am. Brit 
H ed. riii p. 106. Or. it Oodr. FI. de Fr. VoL L p. 423 (non Xtflii. 
Herb. !). 

T. filiforme, Koek, Syn. FL Qerm. et Helv. ed. ii p. 19S. I\riet, Sam. Yeg. Soand. 
p. 48 (non Linn. Herb. !). 

Bootstock none. Stems several, slender, wiry, ascending or 
procumbent, branched. Leaves shortly stalked, generally pin- 
nately trifoliate ; leaflets obovate or oblanceolate, generally truncate 
or notched at the apex, finely denticulate in the upper portion. 
Stipules adnate for less than half their length, half-ovate, rounded 
at the base, the free portion ovate-triangular, abruptly acuminated. 
Elower-heads axillary, on stalks which exceed their own length, 
and are usually longer than the leaves from which they spring, 
sub-globular, somewhat lax, many- or few-flowered. Flowers on 
pedicels which are nearly as long as the calyx-tube, at length 
reflexed. Calyx-tube bell-shaped ; upper teeth triangular, shorter 
than the tube ; lower teeth subulate, exceeding it ; all unaltered in 
fruit. Corolla longer than the calyx ; standard broadly oblanceolate, 
slightly enlarged and faintly ribbed in fruit, a little exceeding the 
wings and keel, folded together longitudinally over the pod, keeled 
on the back. Pod as broad as and not much shorter than the 
standard. Style not a quarter the length of the pod. 

In fields, pastures, waste places, and by roadsides. Very 


■ohii^ tlw Herbariam} to ondenralae it aa tbe standard by which nomenolatnre is to 
be srttled ; bot when we oonsid«r that tbe qwcies can be determined by observation 
from tbe Hmboriam, and only by inference from imperfect data from the writings of 
an aatbor, there sorely onght to be no heritation in preferring the sore to the nnoer* 
tain. It mast be kept in view that when an anthor has oonfranded species manifestly 
d i st i n et , it is of no o on seqaenoe what form retains tbe name he has given to the com- 
porite speae% provided that oniformi^ of nomenolatore be attained ; and this is maoh 
mote likdy to be arrived at by referring to a specimen than to a meagre and imperfect 
description, or reforenoes (possiUy erroneonsly qooted) to other desoriptions as meagre 
and imporfeot, or to ill-ezeeated plates. M. Soyer'Willemet goes the length of saying 
that he ooaaiders there is c onfi iiion in tiie Lioniean Herbrnriom ; by whieh I rappooe he 
wishes it to be ondesetood that ^ labels may have been orossed ; bnt if this be hk 
is o aniiig , he eannoi be aware tihat the iqieoieo are pasted to sheets of paper, and tbe 
I written on the dbeet itodf by liameos* own hiuid. 
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common, and genendly distributed. Like the last species, it 
becomes rarer in the North of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring to 

Autumn. 

This plant is not unlike T. procumbens, but generally smaller 
in all its parts ; the leaves of a blue-green, and sometimes not so 
distinctly pinnately trifoliate ; the flower-heads are also snudler, 
not having more than 20, and sometimes only 4 flowers. Flowers 
smaller, deeper yellow, changing to dark brown, not so closely 
packed, and appearing still less so from the sides of the standard 
being folded together. The pod shows slightly when full grown, 
and the style is shorter. 

T. minus in the linnsean Herbarium has no name on the sheet, 
but is pinned to the named sheet of T. procumbens, though 
whether by Linnteus himself or not must of course be iincertain. 

Lesser Yellout Trefoil. 

SPECIES XXL— TRIFOLIUM FILIFORME Linn. 

Plate CCCLXVII. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 80. BenOt. Handbook Brit. FI. p. 170. Hook, it Am> 

Brit. FI ed. viii. p. 106. Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 422. 

T. micranthum, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 19o. 

Rootstock none. Stems several, procumbent or prostrate, 
branched. Leaves very shortly stalked, palmately trifoliate ; leaf- 
lets wedge-shaped, obovate or oblanceolate, truncate and denticulate 
at the apex. Stipules adnate for less than half their length, the 
free portion ovate, abruptly acuminated. Flower-heads axillary, 
on stalks which exceed their own length, and are usually longer 
than the leaves from which they spring, very lax, few-flowered. 
Flowers on pedicels which are longer than the calyx-tube, at length 
spreading or slightly reflexed. Calyx-tube bell-shaped; upper 
teeth triangular-subulate, shorter than the calyx-tube ; lower teeth 
more slender, about e<]^ual to it ; unaltered in fruit. Corolla longer 
than the calyx ; standard narrowly oblanceolate, slightly enlarged, 
and very indistinctly ribbed in fruit, a little exceeding the wings 
and keel, folded together longitudinally over the pod, keded on 
the back. Pod considerably broader than and about as long as the 
standard. Style one-sixth the length of the pod. 

On commons, dry pastures, and waste places. Bare, or generally 
overlooked. Specimens have been sent me from the counties of 
Oomwall, Hants, Kent, Surrey, Oxford, and Cardigan, also from 
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Dublin. 1 bare never seen this species in Scotland, though I 
hare often looked carefully for it. 

England, Scotland? Ireland. Annual. Spring to 

Autumn. 

Extremely like small slender forms of the last species, but with 
the leaves more shortly stalked, and the central leaflet not inserted 
higher on the common petiole than the lateral ones. The flower- 
heads are much more lax, 2- to 7-flowered ; the flowers smaller, 
much more distinctly stalked, and more evidently racem(»e, less 
reflexed after flowering ; the standard much narrower, with its sides 
not reaching down to the middle of the pod, which is more obovate 
and with a shorter style. 

This is T. filiforme of the linnsean Herbarium. 

Lea%t Yellow Trefoil. 

French, TrijU FfXifannt. Qennan, Fade>^&rmiger KUt. 

This little species of Trefoil sbonnds in diy psstnres, especially on sandy or eal* 
careons soils, and often forms a considerable portion of the tnrf in those places. It is 
extremely ontritiTe, and most therefore he considered as a useful pasture plant, though 
too small to be worth cultivating separately. Like the hop trefoil, it is an annual. 
Oattle and sheep are so fond of i^ that a qwdmen can scarcely be had in any pasture 
to which they have access. 


Sub-Tribe IV. — ^EU-I/)TE.E. 

Stamens diadelphous, the upper one being free from the other 
nine. Pod with incomplete spurious transverse partitions between 
the seeds. Leaves trifoliate, with entire maigins and no excurrent 
nerves. 


<?.E2V^175' X— LOTUS. Unn. 

Calyx bell-shaped, 6-toothed; teeth narrow, elongate, nearly 
equaL Corolla d^duous; standard obovate-roundish, spreading, 
longer than the wings and keel ; wings connivent and contiguous 
at the upper edges ; keel with an acuminate beak directed towards 
the standard. Stamens diadelphous; filaments unequal, the alter- 
nate ones longer and dilated at the apex. Style attenuated 
towards the summit, simple, g^rous. Pod more or less exserted, 
(^lindrical, with imperfisct ceUular partitions between the nume- 
rous seeds, opening two valves, which afterwards generally twist 
(qvirally on their own aim 

Herbs or und^-dinilMi^ .wftli tiifidiate leaves ; leaflets with entire 
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margins. Stipules free, resembling the leaflets ; peduncles axillary, 
with umbellate heads of few or numraous flowers, which are gene- 
rally yellow. The pods show an evident relation to |;he Coronille®. 

The name of thia genus is variously derived. Some authors say it is of Egyptian 
origin, others that it is the Xwroc of Theophrastus and Dioacorides ; the true Lotus 
is^ however, the Zizyphus Lotoa In mythology. Lotos was a nymph tamed into a tree 
to avoid the pursuit of Priapus, and it is most probable that the name was originally 
given to a tree of large size. 

SPECIES I.— LOTUS CORNICULATUS. Unn. 

Plates CCCLXVIII. CCCLXIX. 

Rootstock short, caespitosely branched, emitting few or no 
stolons. Stems decumbent, simple or branched. Fedimcles three 
to five times as long as the leaves. Heads 3- to 10-flowered. 
Calyx-teeth nearly equal, erect in the bud ; the 2 uppermost trian- 
gular, converging, separated by a blunt sinus, the 3 lower trian- 
gular contracted into subulate, rather shorter than the tube. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx or more; standard with the 
claw dilated and vaulted near the middle, rather abruptly widening 
into the lamina. Fod cylindrical, slightly depressed and not 
beaded when ripe. 

Sub-Species L— LotuS eu-OOrniculatUS. 

Plate CCCLXVIIL 

L oomioulatus, iTocA, Syn. FI. derm, et Ilelv. ed. ii p. 197. Ftiu, Sum. Yeg. Scand. 

p. 47. Or. it Godr. FL de Fr. Vol. I. p. 432. 

L. oomioulatus, vars. h and e, Benth. Ilandbook Brit. Bot. p. 171. 
lii oomioulatus, vara, a and /3, ffook. & Am. Brit. FL ed. viiL p. 106. 

L oomioulatus, vars. o, /I, and y. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot ed. v. pp. 80, 81. 

Stems short, rather stout, nearly simple. Leaflets oblanceolate 
or obovate, rather obtuse. Stipules ovate or lanceolate. Wings 
oblong-obovate, nearly straight on the upper margin, curved on the 
lower margin of the lamina from the middle to the apex. 

Var. a, wUgari$. 

Kearly glabrous. Leaflets thin. 

Var. ^, crarntfoliiu. 

Bub-glabrous. Iieaflets thidc and fleshy. 

Var. y, vUloavs. 

Stem, leaves, and calyces with numerous long spreading hairs. 

YOL. III. K 
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In pastures, heaths, and waste places. Var. a very common, 
and generally distributed; var. near the sea; var. y reported 
from the Isle of Wight, Higham and Sandgate, Kent, and Bud- 
leigh Salterton, Devon, but of this I have seen no British 
specimens. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial Summer. 

Taproot veiy lon^. Bootstock producing a few subterranean 
stolons and dividing into numerous branches, nearly aU of which 
spring from the same point. Stems very numerous, spreading in 
a drde so as to form roundish tufts, ascending from a curved 
prostrate base, 3 to 12 inches long. Leaves shortly stalked, pin- 
nately trifoliate ; leaflets jr to ^ inch long, wedge-shaped at the base, 
rounded at the apex, entire. Stipules ovate, often acute, as large 
as the leaflets, sub-sessile. Peduncles axillary, 2 to 4 inches long. 
Flower-heads with a 3-foliate bract at the base. Flowers | to | inch 
long, bright yellow, streaked and often tinged with crimson, especially 
when in bud, turning greenish in drying, on short pedicels, spreading 
in a lax umbellate head. Calyx-tube funnel-shaped, 10-nerved at 
the base, but only those which form the midribs of the teeth extend- 
ing to the apex ; 2 upper teeth triangular, the rest subulate from 
a triangular base. Standard with an orbicular spreading-reflexed 
lamina ; daw dilated and arched a little below its junction with 
the lamina ; ked with a long acuminate beak directed towards the 
standard. Pods spreading horizontally, f to inch long, brown 
when ripe, faintly channelled along the upper suture, keeled beneath. 
Seeds numerous, blackish-brown, nearly smooth, sub-orbicular, with 
a small circular hilum. Valves of the twisting on their own axis 
and remaining attached at the base. Plant bright-gr^n, slightly 
glaucous, varying from glabrous to hairy. 

Common Birdo-foot Tr^oU. 

Freodi, Lotier Cvrmt/dk. G«rmto, Qtmmum HornUm. 

Wio most all be able to recall this pretty little plant with its bright yelloir flowers, 
as fimntng part of the soft carpeting of almost ereiy down and mea^w-land we hare 
trodden. & small does it become in its dwarf state on commons and heathy that it 
afqiears almost as if the flowers spring oot of the ground without a stalk ; bat in more 
itvonraUe petitions it attains aoonsiderable amount of dignity, and wares in the wind 
on a stem id its own of some length. It b not to be deq>ised in pasturage, for sheep, 
and in bay it is an improveaaent ; but it baa been atooni^y raoommeoded by Anderson 
b(4b tut fodder and bi^ in bis agrieoltunl muujt, undor the erroneoue name ni Milk 
Tetdt 

The eommon Ta%ar mmm af thia IHtfe {dant are auBMroui Anmng^ tbMn we 
ffaid it called Bntter-ji^ g h o a a ’ and -g t eal riim L adie s Sl^fa^ Olra»4oa% tkvoAm, 
and in Torfcddra Obfffm.c gnon 
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6o»finoin 11— Lotos tenois. Kit 
Flam OOCLXIX. 

ffoak & Sorr. in Eng. Bot. Sop. Na 2615. Or. k Godr. FL de Fr. YoL L p. 432. 

L. tennifolins, Smek. FL Exoora. p. 506. Eoeh, Sjn. FL Germ, et Helv. ed. u. p. 197 
Frien, Sum. Yeg. Scand. p. 47. 

L oornionlkfeni, var. tenuis^ Benth. Handbook Brit. FL p. 171. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot 
ed. ▼. p. 81. 

L. oomioulatuB, vmr. tenuifolius, Hook, k Am. Brit FL ed. Tiii p. 106. 

L. deoumben% Font. Sm. Eng. FL YoL IIL p. 314 

Stems elongated, slender, wiry, much branched. Leaflets 
acute, those of the lower leaves oblanceolate-elliptical, of the upper 
oblanceolate>linear. Lower stipules strapshapeddanceolate, upper 
ones linear-lanceolate. Wings oblong-oblanceolate, curved on the 
lower margin of the lamina only at the apex. 

In meadows and waste places, especially on damp or clayey 
soils. Bather rare, but pretty generally distributed in England ; 
rare in Scotland, where it has been found in Linlithgowshire, For- 
farshire, and Kincardineshire. It is not marked in Dr. Moore’s 
Irish list. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

This plant certainly comes very near to L. eu-corniculatus, but 
all the botanists who have cultivated it have found its peculiarities 
constant. The stems are more wiry and slender, much longer (some- 
times betw'een 2 and 3 feet long), and much more branched ; the 
stolons are more constantly present, the leaves and stipules 
narrower ; the peduncles longer and more slender. The flowers 
are smaller, f to inch long, and usually fewer in number than in 
L. eu-comiculatus, and the curvature on the under margin of their 
wings is much more abrupt ; the keel is less deep ; the calyx has 
always fine hairs, and the teeth rather shorter in proportion to its 
length. The pods are rather paler coloured, and the seeds a little 
smaller* 

Slender Birds-foot Tr^oU. 


SPECIES XL— LOTUS UAJOB. Seof, 

Plats GC0LX2L 

Baft. Mm. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 81. Hook k Am. Brit FL ed. vui p. 107. Sok. Eng. 
Bot. No. 2091. 

L oliginofflifl, Sehkuhr. FrUo, Sam. Yeg. Scand. p 47. Or. k Godr. FL de Fr. YoL L 
p 432. Koeh, Syn. FL Oerm. et Heir. ed. iL p 197. Beiek FL Exoata. p 506. 
L ooraiottktua, var. a u^jur, Bonlk Handbook Brit. Bot p 17L 
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Bootstock dongated, branched throughout its length, emitting 
numerous stolons. Stems decumbent or ascending, branched. 
Peduncles three to seven times as long as the leaves. Heads 3- to 
12-flowered. Calyx-teeth nearly equal, spreading in hud, the 
2 uppermost triangular diverging, separated by an acute sinus ; 3 
lower triangular contracted into subulate, rather shorter than the 
tube. Flowers twice as long as the calyx or more. Standard with 
the claw not dilated, gradually widening into the lamina. Pod 
cylindrical and not headed when ripe. 


Var. a, 8ub-glaber, 

Suh-glahrous, with the leaflets ciliated at the margins. 

Var. 0, hirsutua. 

Leaves, stem, peduncles, and calyces with long spreading hairs. 

In meadows, marshes, and by the sides of ditches. Common, 
and generally distributed, but less so than the preceding species. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer. 

This species resembles the last, hut the mode of growth is differ- 
ent, as the branches are given off at intervals along the rootstock 
and not all from near the same point, so that the plant does not 
form dense tufts. The stems are stouter, and generally taller, 1 to 
3 feet high. Leaflets obovate, to 1 inch long, rounded or some- 
what acute. Stipules ovate, generally shorter than the leaflets, 
more perfectly sessile than in L eu-comiculatus. Flowers gene- 
rally more numerous, with the pedicels rather longer, and the 
calyx-teeth spreading like a star instead of being connivent in bud. 
Standard with the claw not dilated and bulged into a hump ; wings 
with the curvature commencing near the apex of the lower margin ; 
keel with the beak forming an obtuse and not a right angle with 
the lower margin of the lamina. Pod less depressed when npe than 
that of the last species. Plant deep dull-green, slightly glaucous, 
varying much in hairiness ; but in this country, according to my 
experience, the sub-glabrous forms occur more frequently than the 
extrmnely hairy ones. 

Marsh Birds-foot Trefoil. 

SPECIES m.-LO TUB ANGUSTISSIHUS. Lim. 

Platb CCCLXXL OCCLXXIl. 

JStiUk Handbook Brii Bot p. 171. Book dc Jm. Brit FL ad, viiL p. 107. 

Bootstock none. Steins several, slightly branched. Peduncles 
one to three times as long as tlm leaves. Calyx-teeth nearly 
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equal, longer than the tube, all subulate. Heads 1- to 4>flowered. 
Flowers one-quarter longer than the calyx. Pods (^lindricab 
faintly beaded when ripe. 

SuB-Sraoira L— Lotus difittSOB. Sm, 

PtATB CCCLXXL 

Sm, Eng. BoL Na 926. 

L. Migostiwiimu, Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. ▼. p. 81. Back, Byn. FL Oerm. et Helv. 

ed. ii p. 108. Or. & Oodr. FI. de Fr. VoL I. p. 430. 

L. angustiasimaa, var. a, Benih. Handbook Brit. Bot. p. 171. 

L. anguBtisaimuR, var. a, minor, Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii p. 107. 

L. graoili^ Wdkbt. & Hit. Reich. Fi. Excum. p. 506. 

Stems slender. Flowers usually solitary, and seldom more than 
2 together. Wings gradually widening to near the apex. Beak 
of the keel forming nearly a right angle with the basal portion. 
Pod slender, four to six times as long as the calyx. 

On dry banks and in pastures and waste places. Very rare. On 
the castle rock at Hastings, Sussex; Stokes Bay, Hants; Maker 
Heights, &c., Devonshire ; more plentiful in the Channel Islands. 

England, Ireland (?). Annual. Summer. 

Root producing from the crown numerous stems, which are 
ascending or decumbent, 3 to 18 inches long, with short lateral 
branches. Leaflets J to f inch long, elliptical-oblanceolate, blunt 
or acute. Stipules ovate, or ovate-lanceolate, subsessile. Peduncles 
usually a little longer than the leaves, but varying from m long to 
twice as long when mature. Flower-heads with a trifoliate bract 
at the base, very frequently reduced to a single flower. Pedicels about 
as long as the calyx-tube. Flowers \ inch to f inch long, yellow. 
Calyx-teeth very slender, with long hairs. Pod f to inch long, 
15- to SO-seeded. Plant greyish-green, more or less thickly pubes- 
cent with slender spreading hairs. 

The annual root and sub-solitary small flowers with the calyx- 
teeth longer than the tube will prev<nit this plant from being 
confounded with small hairy states of the two preceding species. 

Xiong-podded Small Birds-foot Trefoil. 

French, Lotier Hiffiu. 


SoB^SFBcm II. t— Lotus hispidus. Betf. 

Plate CCCLXXII. 

Bab. Mad. Brit. Bot. ed. t. p. 81. Or. & Oodr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 431. iSrick FL 
Exonra. p. 606. 

L. engnatuumoB, ver. hisiddua. Bewth. Handbook Brit. FJ. p. 171. 

1* Mgaitiirimii% fi nuyor. Hook. A Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p 107. 
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Stems moderately stout. Flowers usually in pairs, at three 
together. Wings tapering to the apex in the last quarter of their 
length. Beale of the keel forming a little more than a right angle 
with the basal portion. Pod two to three times as long as the 
calyx. 

On dry banks and in pastures and waste places. Very rare. 
Near Penzance, the Land’s End, and the Lizard Lights, Cornwall ; 
Maker Heights and Dartmouth, Devon ; plentiful in the Channel 
Islands. 

England. Annual. Summer. 

Extremely like the preceding, of which I suspect it to be no more 
than a variety. It is usually, however, a stouter and larger plant 
(I have seen it in Guernsey with the stems as much as 3 feet 
long), with the flowers usually in pairs or threes, instead of 
solitary, and the pod is shorter and thicker, being from i to f inch 
long. The beak at the apex of the pod is equally bent down in 
both, and the standard occasionally turns green in both, but most 
frequently retains its ydlow colour when dried, so that these two 
characters which have been enumerated as specific difierenoes are 
evidently valueless for separating the two, and 1 should certainly 
expect to find that continued cultivation would prove their identity. 

Short-podded Small Birde-foot Tr^oU, 

Freoch, Lotier HispitU, 

SuB'Tbibe V. — ASTBAGALEJ!. 

Stamens diadelphous, the upper one being free from the other 
nine. Pod imperfectly 2-celled, from the presence of a longitu> 
dinal partition proceeding from one or both of the sutures. Stems 
herbaceous or suflruticose, sometimes extremely short. Leaves 
pinnate with an odd terminal leaflet, or, more rarely, with the 
petiole terminating in a spine ; leaflets entire. 

GJWr-S X/.— OXYTROPIS. 2). C. 

Calyx bell 'Shaped or tubular, with 6 teeth, the 2 upper 
somewhat separated from the 3 lower. Corolla with the 
standard scarcely spreading, as long as or longer than the wings 
and keel; keel with an apiculus or short appendage at the apex. 
Stamens diadelphous. Style ascending. Stigma obtuse or 8ub> 
capitate. Pod ovoid or subdavate, turgid, more or less completely 
divided into 2 cells by a hmgitudinal partition, produced by the 
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inflexion of the upper or ventral suture (that to which the seeds 
are attached). Seeds numerous. 

Herbs, often acaulescent, with the leaves always pinnate, with 
an odd terminal leaflet. Plowers purple, blue, 'yellow, white, 
ochreous, or yellow, in stalked axill^ compact racemose heads. 

Tfaifl gentu derives its name from the two Greek words o£vc (oxua), sharp, and 
rpovic (irvpis), a keel, in reference to the keel of the flower ending in an exerted 
mnorone <m the back of the apex. 


SPECIES L— OXYTROPIS HALLERL 

Plate CCCLXXIIL 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. ▼. p. 81. Koch^ Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 200. 

Or. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 449. 

O. uralensis, D. C. BenA. Handbook Brit. FL p. 174. HooL k Am. Brit FL ed. viii. 

p. 108. 

Astragalus uralensis, Sm. Eng. Bot No. 46G. 

Bootstock branched, many-headed. Leaves all radical, with 
numerous pairs of elliptical acute leaflets, densely covered with 
silky hairs. Scapes erect, longer than the leaves, clothed with 
spreading hairs. Flowers in a compact oval head, elongating in 
fruit into a short raceme. Bracts narrowly elliptical-lanceolate, 
as long as the calyx-tube. Pods erect, inflated, ovoid-cylindrical, 
tapering and recurved at the apex ; upper suture much indexed, 
forming an imperfect dissepiment reaching to the central axis of 
the pod ; lower or dorsal suture winged internally, and so forming 
an imperfect partition, which nearly meets that proceeding &om 
the upper suture. 

In hilly pastures. Very local. I have only seen it at Qneens- 
feny, in Fifeshire, where the plant is now probably extinct, as in 
1848 I saw only one patch, about a foot from the edge of the cliff, 
where quarrying operations were in active progress. A specimen 
has also been sent me from Glen Turret, Perthshire. It is also 
reported as occurring in the counties of Wigton, Forfar, Argyle, 
Boss, and Sutherland. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Bootstock almost woody, many-headed, each head producing a 
tuft of leaves 2 to 5 inches long, with 9 to 16 pairs of leaflets and an 
odd terminal one; leaflets i to i inch long, varying from strapshaped- 
ellipticftl to oval-elliptical, usually broadest rathw below the middle, 
■o as to approach to lanceolate or ovate, very thickly dothed mth 
short silky hairs, which are most abundant <m the under side. 
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Stipules lanceolate, scarious, with a strong central nerve. Scapes 
2 to 4 inches high in flower, attaining to 6 inches in fruit, clothed 
with rather long spreading hairs, bearing 6 to 14 flowers in a com- 
pact terminal heaa. Flowers f inch long, purplish-blue, more rarely 
white. Calyx-tube cylindrical-oblong, splitting as the pod enlarges ; 
teeth linear-lanceolate, about one-fourth the length of the tube ; 
both teeth and tube clothed with rather bristly hairs intermingled 
with black glandular points. Corolla nearly twice as long as the 
calyx ; keel with a dark purple blotch at the apex. Pods f to 
^ inch long, sessile, swollen, bending down at the apex, which is 
acuminated into a point, opening along the upper suture, clothed 
with short curled hairs. S^s roundish-kidneyshaped, much com- 
pressed, deeply notched at the circular hilum, olive, dim. Plant 
greyish-green, the young leaves almost white from the abundance of 
their silky hairs. 

1 have not seen the Russian plant O. uralensis, from which Koch 
says this species differs. Dr. Walker- Arnott considers them the 
same. Most probably they are merely sub-species ; in which case 
the name O. uralensis might be retained for the aggregate species, 
and O. Halleri for the Western form. 

Blue Oxytropw. 

SPECIES IL— OZYTBOPIS CAMPESTBIS. D.C, 

Plats CCCLXXIV. 

A«tnigmlafl campestru, Atnm. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 2S22. 

Rootstock branched, many-headed. Leaves all radical, with 
numerous pairs of elliptical leaflets covered with silky hairs. 
Scapes ascending, scarcely exceeding the leaves, with spreading 
hairs. Flowers in a compact globose or oval head, which elongates 
very slightly in fruit. Bracts narrowly elliptical-lanceolate, longer 
than the calyx-tube. Pods ascending, inflated, oblong-ovoid, taper^ 
ing and recurved at the apex; upper suture much inflexed, forming 
an impOTfect dissepiment reaching to the central axb of the pod ; 
lower or dorsal sutiue not wmged, but having merely a ridge pro- 
jecting into the inside. 

On rocks hang the south a little to the north of Bradoonie* 
Clova, Forfsnhiie. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Extremely similar to 0. HaUeri, but usnallf a larger and 
stouter plant, the leaflets being from f to 1 inch Icmg, usually broader 
in nroportion and less acute, with the silky batra more distant, es^ 
cially on the upner snrfroe. Scapes 4 to 8 inches high, usually 
curved towards tne base. Blower-heads rather shoctar than those 
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of the laat species, with from 6 to 10 flowers, which are rather 
larger, cream-colour tinged with very pale pinkish-lilac, with a 
purple blotch at the apex of the keel on the upper margin, leaving 
the apiculus whicli characterizes the genus ochreous/ Pods f to 1 
inch long, more inflated than those of the preceding species, without 
the imperfect dissepiment proceeding from the lower suture. Seeds 
maroon-coloured, but in other respects very similar. 

On the Continent this plant occurs with entirely ochreous 
flowers, and also another variety, ccerulea^ in which the flowers are 
almost entirely bluish-purple. The British form belongs to the 
variety gordida. 

Tale-yellovo Oxytropig. 

Frencb, OxyirojM dea Alpea. German, BehaarU Fahnmcha, 


GENtJS XIL--A. S T R A G AL U S. Urn. 

Calyx bell-shaped or tubular, with 5 teeth ; the 2 upper some- 
what separated from the 3 lower. Corolla with the standard 
scarcely spreading, as long as or longer than the wings and 
keel; keel obtuse, without an apiculus. Stamens diadelphous. 
Style ascending. Stigma obtuse or sub-capitate. Pod varying 
in shape, tumid, more or less completely divided into 2 cells by a 
longitudinal partition proceeding from the lower or dorsal suture. 
Seeds few or numerous. 

Herbs or undershrubs of various habit,' but with the leaves 
pinnate, with numerous pairs of pinnae and generally an odd ter- 
minal leaflet, more rarely with the petiole excurrent and leafless 
but never terminating in a tendril. Flowers in terminal and axil- 
lary racemes spikes or heads, more rarely solitary or in pairs, purple, 
blue, white, ochreous, or yellow. 

The name of thin genna of plants is derived from the Greek word oirrpayaXoC) the 
vertebra, applied by Dioeoorides to some leguminiferous plant, the knotted rootstock of 
which resembled a backbone. Borne writers say the derivation is from aonip 
a star, and yoXa (yala), milk. 


SPECIES L— ASTRAGALUS ALPINUS. Lbm. 

PiAT* CCCLXXV. 

PluMa astragalina, D. C. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. u. p. 200. Gr. * Oodr. 
Pi de Fr. VoL L p. 462. 

Rootstock slender, creeping, much branched. Steins short, 
iflender, decumbent. Leaves with 7 to 10 pairs of ovate-elliptical 
voii. m. 
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leaflets, which are sub-glabrous on the upper surface. Stipules 
sheathing. Peduncles shorter than or equal to the leaves when in 
flower. Flowers in a lax depressed-globular head, spreading when 
expanded. Bracts about as long as the pedicels. Calyx-tuhe cam- 
panulate, thickly clothed with black adpressed hairs ; teeth trian- 
gular, more than half the length of the tube. Corolla three times 
as long as the calyx. Pods reflexed, stipitate on a carpophore 
about as long as the calyx-tube, fusiform-ovoid, attenuated at each 
end, deeply channelled on the lower suture which is indexed and 
projects inwards in the form of an imperfect partition, clothed with 
short black bristly hairs. 

On a grassy knoll at Little Cragindal, near the Castleton of 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire; and at the head of Glen Dole, Clova, 
Forfarshire. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Bootstock very slender, much branched ; branches terminating 
in short leafy stems. Leaves 2 to 6 inches long; leaflets | to 
^ inch long, entire or slightly notched at the apex, with short white 
adpressed hairs on the underside and margins. Stipules rhomboid- 
ovate, apiculate, united at the base so as to form a kind of sheath. 
Peduncles axillary. Flowers | inch long, in a very short capitate 
raceme, whitish tinged with lilac at the apex ; the keel purple at 
the point. Pedicels shorter than the calyx-tube. Bracts mem- 
branous, scarcely exceeding the pedicels. Calyx-tube with the 
mouth oblique, the lower portion projecting beyond the upper, not 
ruptured by the fruit. Keel much curved upwards. Pods pen- 
dulous, straight, ^ to f inch long, inflated, olive, thickly clothed 
with short black bristly hairs, on a stalk as long as the calyx-tube, 
and with a slender beak at the apex about as long as the stalk. 
Seeds reniform, brown. Plant pale pea-green, slightly glaucous, 
rather spaiugly clothed with white adpressed hairs except on the 
upper portion of the peduncles, calyces, and pods, where they are 
black. 

Alpine mk-Vetch, 

SPBCUSS II-ASTBAOALUS HYPOGLOTTia Linn. 

Puts CCCLXXVL 

Bootstock slender, creeping, much branched. Stems short, 
slender, decumbent. Leaves with 7 to 16 pair of elliptical leaflets, 
which are hairy on the upper surface. Stipules sheathing. Pe- 
duncles longer than the leaves. Flowers in dense ovoid-globular 
heads, erect when eo^anded. Bracts longer than the pedicels. 
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GalyX'tube (^lindrical-oblong, thickly clothed with black hairs; 
teeth lineardanceolate, one-third the length of the tube. Corolla 
scarcely twice as long as the calyx. Pods erect, stipitate on a 
carpophore much shorter than the calyx-tube, broadly oval-ovoid, 
abrupt or subcordate at the base, apiculate, faintly channelled at 
the lower suture, which is indexed and projects inwards in the 
form of an imperfect partition, clothed with white woolly hairs. 

On dry gravelly and chalky pastures. Not very common. 
Principally found in the eastern counties, from Essex and Herts 
to Aberdeen, Moray, and Boss. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Bootstock extensively creeping, very slender, much branched. 
Stems 2 to 8 inches long. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long ; leaflets ^ to 
I inch long, rounded or notched at the apex, with scattered hairs even 
on the upper surface. Stipules lanceolate, united half-way up 
opposite the leaf so as to form a sheath. Plowers 6 to 20, f inch 
long, bluish-purple, nearly sessile, in a dense racemose head not 
elongating in fruit ; the bracts half as long as the calyx-tube. Pod 
^ to f inch long, rupturing the calyx-tube. Seeds roundish-reni- 
form, brow nish-black. Plant greyish-green, sparingly clothed with 
W'hite adpressed hairs, the upper part of the peduncles and calyces 
with black ones. 

Purple Milk-Vetchy Tongue-under-Tongue. 

French, A^ragale HypogloUt. German, Wieten BdrentchoU. 


SPECIES III. -AST BA GAL US GLYCYFHYLLUS. Lmn. 

PuiTB CCCLXXVII. 

Bootstock thick, woody, slightly branched. Stems elongated, 
stout, ascending or decumbent. Leaves with 4 to 7 pairs of oval 
leaflets, which are glabrous on the upper surface. Stipules not 
sheathing. Peduncles shorter than the leaves. Flowers in short 
compact ovoid racemes or elongated heads, spreading when 
expanded. Bracts rather longer than the pedicels. Calyx-tube 
bell-shaped, glabrous except at the mouth ; teeth triangular- 
subulate, half the leugth of the tube. Corolla more than twice 
the length of the calyx. Pods erect, stipitate on a carpophore 
as long as the calyx-tube, cylindrical, tapering, curved upwards, 
gradually acuminated into a slender beak, deeply channelled at the 
lower suture, which is infiexed and projects inwards in the form 
of an imperfect partition, appearing glabrous to the naked eye. 

In bushy places, woods, thickets, on the borders of fields, and 
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leaflets, which are sub-glahrous on the upper surface. Stipules 
sheathing. Peduncles shorter than or equal to the leaves when in 
flower. Plowers in a lax depressed-globular head, spreading when 
expanded. Bracts about as long as the pedicels. Calyx-tube cam- 
panulate, thickly clothed with black adpressed hairs ; teeth trian- 
gular, more than half the length of the tube. Corolla three times 
as long as the calyx. Pods reflexed, stipitate on a carpophore 
about as long as the calyx-tube, fusiform-ovoid, attenuated at each 
end, deeply channelled on the lower suture which is inflexed and 
projects inwards in the form of an imperfect partition, clothed with 
short black bristly hairs. 

On a grassy knoll at Little Cragindal, near the Castleton of 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire; and at the head of Glen Dole, Clova, 
Forfarshire. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock very slender, much branched ; branches terminating 
in short leafy stems. Leaves 2 to 6 inches long; leaflets ^ to 
^ inch long, entire or slightly notched at the apex, with short white 
adpressed hairs on the underside and margins. Stipules rhomboid- 
ovate, apiculate, united at the base so as to form a kind of sheath. 
Peduncles axillary. Flowers f inch long, in a very short capitate 
raceme, whitish tinged with lilac at the apex ; the keel purple at 
the point. Pedicels shorter than the calyx-tube. Bracts mem- 
branous, scarcely exceeding the pedicels. Calyx-tube with the 
mouth oblique, the lower portion projecting beyond the upper, not 
ruptured by the fruit. Keel much curved upwards. Pods pen- 
dulous, straight, ^ to f inch long, inflated, olive, thickly clothed 
with short black bristly hairs, on a stalk as long as the calyx-tube, 
and with a slender beak at the apex about as long as the stalk. 
Seeds reniform, brown. Plant pale pea-green, slightly glaucous, 
rather sparingly clothed with white adpressed hairs except on the 
upper portion of the peduncles, calyces, and pods, where they are 
bh^k. 

Alpine MUk-Vetch. 

SPECIES IL—ASTBAGALUS HYPOGLOTTIS. Linn. 

Plate CCCLXXVI. 

Rootstock slender, creeping, much branched. Stems short, 
slender, decumbent. Leaves with 7 to 15 pair of elliptical leaflets, 
which are hairy on the upper surface. Stipules sheathing. Pe- 
duncles longer than the leaves. Flowers in dense ovoid-globular 
heads, erect when expanded. Bracts longer than the pedicels. 
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Calyx-tube (^lindrical-oblong, thickly clothed with black hairs; 
teeth linear-lanceolate, one-third the length of the tube. Corolla 
scarcely twice as long as the calyx. Pods erect, stipitate on a 
carpophore much shorter than the calyx-tube, broadly oval-ovoid, 
abrupt or subcordate at the base, apiculate, faintly channelled at 
the lower suture, which is indexed and projects inwards in the 
form of an imperfect partition, clothed with white woolly hairs. 

On dry gravelly and chalky pastures. Not very common. 
Principally found in the eastern counties, from Essex and Herts 
to Aberdeen, Moray, and Ross. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, very slender, much branched. 
Stems 2 to 8 inches long. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long ; leaflets to 
f inch long, rounded or notched at the apex, with scattered hairs even 
on the upper surface. Stipules lanceolate, united half-way up 
opposite the leaf so as to form a sheath. Elowers 6 to 20, f inch 
long, bluish-purple, nearly sessile, in a dense racemose head not 
elongating in fruit ; the bracts half as long as the calyx-tube. Pod 
^ to f inch long, rupturing the calyx-tube. Seeds roundish-reni- 
form, brow'nish-black. Plant greyish-green, sparingly clothed with 
white adprcssed hairs, the upper part of the peduncles and calyces 
with black ones. 

l^urple Milk-Vetchy Tongue-under- Tongue. 

French, Astragale lIgpogloUe. German, Wteten BarenschoU. 


SPECIES IIL — ASTRAGALUS QLYCYPHYLLUS. Linn. 

Plate CCCLXXVII. 

Rootstock thick, woody, slightly branched. Stems elongated, 
stout, ascending or decumbent. Leaves with 4 to 7 pairs of oval 
leaflets, which are glabrous on the upper surface. Stipules not 
sheathing. Peduncles shorter than the leaves. Flowers in short 
compact ovoid racemes or elongated heads, spreading when 
expanded. Bracts rather longer than the pedicels. Calyx-tube 
bell-shaped, glabrous except at the mouth ; teeth triangular- 
subulate, half the length of the tube. Corolla more than twice 
the length of the calyx. Pods erect, stipitate on a carpophore 
as long as the calyx-tube, cylindrical, tapering, curved upwards, 
gradually acuminated into a slender beak, deeply channelled at the 
lower suture, which is inflexed and projects inwards in the form 
of an imp^ect partition, appearing glabrous to the naked eye. 

In bushy places, woods, thickets, on the bordars of fields, and 
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by roadsides. Not very oommon, and principally confined to the 
South and East of the island ; extending from Cornwall and Devon 
along the South coast to Kent, and thence northward to Aberdeen, 
Moray, and Ross. On the West coast it occurs wild in North 
Wales, the basin of the Mersey, and Elirkcudbrightshire. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Stems few, nearly simple, flexuous, 1 to 3 feet long, generally 
trailing. Leaves 4 to 8 inches long ; leaflets I- to inch long, 
obtuse or slightly acute at the apex, glabrous above, apparently so 
beneath, but when examined under a lens they will be found to 
be clothed with distant extremely short white hairs. Lower stipules 
ovate, auriculate ; upper ones lanceolate, not united to each other. 
Flowers very numerous, inch long, cream-coloured. Pods 1 to 

inch long, crescent-shaped, pale-olive when ripe, with the surface 
finely reticulated and clothed with short distant hairs invisible to 
the naked eye. Plant pea-green. Leaflets very thin and glaucous 
beneath ; the leaves, as remarked by Dr. Bromtield, resembling 
those of Bobinia Pseud-acacia, the tree commonly cultivated in 
gardens under the name of Acacia or Locust-tree. 

Sweet Milk- Vetch, Liquorice Vetch. 

French, AtbragaU Riglime. Qernuin, SuuholzMMtrige Bdretueketa. 

This plant is sometimes called Ladies'-fingers or Orow-toes, from its fancied resem* 
blance to the fingers of an open hand. The English name of Milk- Vetch is derived 
from its soppoeed qnalitj of increasing the quantity of milk in cows fed on it. We 
find Gerarde, after enumerating the virtues of the plant in healing diseases, says ; ** It 
likewise procureth great store of milke in cattell that do eat thereof, whence it took 
his name.” He adds : ** It stoppeth bleeding, but is with much ado beaten, by reason of 
his hardnesse.” 

It grows on the poorest soils, even on obdurate clays, where scarcely any other 
plant will vegetate. It will grow as tall as clover, and makes very good hay, though 
scarcely attaining perfection for the first few years. When fully established, it pro* 
duces a large sa]>ply of fodder, and is very desirable for poor lands ; but after being onoe 
cut advances very slowly ; hence its inferiority to clover as a fodder-plank 


Tbibb n.— HEDTSARE.^. 

Stamens diadelphons, the uppermost free from the other 9. 
Pod divided transverse partitions into l-seeded portions, which 
most frequently separate from each other; more rarely reduced 
to one of these portions. CSotyledons changing into green leaves 
daring germinatioB. Stem not climbing or twining. Leaves 
pinnate or pinnately.trifSoiiate, with a terminal leaflet. Leaflets 
sometimes with stipels. 
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SuB’Tbibe I. — CORONILLE^. 

Pod cylindrical or slightly compressed, not much constricted 
between the joints, which are numerous, rugose with elevated 
lines, but not spiny, and very seldom muricate. Flowers in 
umbellate heads. Leaves pinnate, with an odd terminal leaflet: 
rarely simple. 

GENUS XZZJ.— ORNITHOPUS. Lirm. 

Calyx cylindrical-hellshaped, with 6 nearly equal teeth, of which 
the 2 upper ones are united at the base. Standard oval, slightly 
spreading, longer than the wings ; keel very small, obtuse and not 
beaked at the apex. Stamens diadelphous, the alternate filaments 
dilated at the apex. Pod slender, cylindrical or slightly compressed 
laterally, more or less curved upwards, articulated, breaking into 
numerous 1-sceded indehiscent joints ; joints not notched on the 
upper side, reticulated with elevated lines on the sides. 

Small annuals, with leaves having numerous pairs of pinnse, 
and very small stipules adnate to the petiole or cohering at the 
base by the margins farthest from it. Flowers in axillary umbellate 
few-flowered heads, yellow, white, or rose-colour. 

The name of this genus is derived from the two Greek words oppec, opptOoc (omt^ 
omit/KMr)i a bird, and iroi/c (pous), a foot, the legumes exactly resembling a bird’s foot. 


Sub-Genus I.— EU-ORNITHOPUS. 

Pod compressed, constricted between the joints, which are 
widest in the middle and taper gradually to each end. 

SPECIES L-ORNITHOPUS PERPUSILLUS. Zion, 

Plate CCCLXXVIII. 

Lower leaves stalked, upper ones sessile ; leaflets 7 to 12 pairs, 
hairy. Flower-heads 3- to 7-flowered, with a leaflike pinnate bract at 
the base. Calyx-tube hairy, nearly three times as long as the teeth. 
Pod hairy or sub-glabrous, compressed, constricted between the 
joints, abruptly acuminated into a conical-subulate seedless beak 
nearly as long as the last joint, reticulated with prominent longitu* 
dinal anastomosing veins. 
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On dry commons, by roadsides, and in waste places. Not un- 
common in England ; rare in Scotland, where it extends northward 
to the coimties of Moray and Dumbarton. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring and Summer. 

Root producing from its crown numerous stems, which are 
decumbent or procumbent, very slender, nearly simple. Leaves 1 
to 2 inches long, only the lower ones stalked ; leaflets elliptical or 
oval, I to \ inch long ; those of the lower leaves sometimes obtuse 
or emarginate, those of the upper acute. Stipules very small, tri- 
angular. Peduncles filiform, about as long as tlie leaves. Plowors 
^ inch long. Calyx-tube cylindrical-funnel-shaped; teeth short, 
triangular. Standard and wings white with red lines ; keel orange. 
Pods not diverging, ^ to f inch long, curved upwards into a bow, 
breaking into 5 to 9 indehiscent 1-seeded oval joints. Plant grey- 
ish-green, with the upper part of the stem, leaves, calyces, and pods 
clothed with short hairs. 

Least Bird's-Foot. 

French, Ornithope BelkaL German, Kleine Klauemcliote, 


Sub-Genus II.— ARTHROLOBIUM. Besv, 

Pod scarcely compressed, very slightly constricted between the 
joints, which are sub-cylindrical. 

SPECIES II.-ORNITHOPUS EBRACTEATUS. Brotero, 

Plate CCCLXXIX. 

Gr. k Goflr. FI. dc Fr. Vol. I. p. 408. 

Arthrolobiuiu ebracteatiim, 1). lUth. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 87, Btriih, Handbook 
Brit. FI. p. 174. Hoak. k Am, Brit. FI, ed. viii. p. 110. 

Leaves almost all stalked ; leaflets 3 to 8 pairs, sub-glabrous. 
Flower-heads 2- to 5-flowcred, without a bract at the base. Calyx- 
tube glabrous, five or six times as long as the teeth. Pod glabrous, 
cylindi’ical, not constricted between the joints, gradually attenuated 
into a subulate seminiferous beak longer than the last joint. Without 
a raised line or prominent veins, rough with minute tubercles. 

In sandy places. Very rare, and only known to occur in the 
Scilly Islands. It is also found in Alderney and Guernsey. 

England. Annual. Spring to Aut umn . 

Root producing from its crown numerous slender ascending or 
decumbent nearly simple stems, 4 to 20 inches long. Leaves 1 to 
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2 inches long; leaflets oval or elliptical, i to ^ inch long, rather 
distant. Stii)ules extremely small, deltoid, often scarcely discernible 
in tlie lower leaves. Peduncles filiform, about as long as the leaves. 
Plowers J inch long, bright-yellow with red streaks. Calyx very 
long and slender, cylindrical-funnel-shaped. Pods not diverging, 
f to 1 inch long, curved upwards into a bow, breaking into 10 or 
14) indehiscent 1-seeded joints, the last one attenuated into a beak, 
but generally bearing a seed at the base. Plant dull glaucous-green, 
sub-glabrous, with a few adpressed hairs on the leaves (especially 
on tiieir midribs) and the upper part of the stem. 

Sand Bird^s-Foot. 

French, OmiHwpe mm Bracteta. 

T/r.— HIPPO CEE PIS. Unn. 

Calyx campanulate, with 5 teeth ; teeth sub-equal, with the 2 
upper ones united to their middle. Standard with the lamina spread- 
ing, orbicular, attenuated into a slender elaw distant from those 
of the other petals ; keel large, terminating in an acuminate beak 
directed towards the standard. Stamens diadelphous, with the alter- 
nate filaments dilated towards the apex. Pod much compressed, 
straight or curved, articulated, breaking into numerous indehiscent 
l-seeded joints, which are more or less deeply notched on the 
upper side, with a raised band surrounding the notch in the form 
of a horse-shoe, smooth except on the raised portion, which is often 
clothed with minute raised points. 

Herbs or undershrubs. Leaves with numerous pairs of pinnae, 
and stipules slightly adnate to the petioles. Flowers yellow, gene- 
rally in umbellate stalked axillary heads, more rarely solitary or 
in pairs. 

The derivation of the name of this genus is from iWoc (hippos), a horse, and rpipric 
{krepis), a shoe, in reference to tlie shape of the rect ssos of the podss which are curved 
in such a manner as to resemble a chain of horse-shoes. 

SPECIES L— HIPPOCREPIS COMOSA. Linn. 

Plats CCCLXXX. 

Rootstock much branched. Stems very numerous, decumbent, 
much branched, and somewhat woody at the base. Peduncles 
longer than the leaves. Pod curved downwards, undulated on the 
lower margin, deeply notched on the upper opposite each seed, and 
having on the sides over each seed a crescent-shaped raised pro- 
tuberance covered with minute rough points. 
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In pastures, banks, borders of fields, and on rocky slopes ; most 
partial to chalky soils. Rather common in the South of England, 
but becoming rare towards the North, and doubtfully native in 
Scotland, from which country it has only been reported from Ayr- 
shire and Elincardineshire. 

England, Scotland ? Perennial. Summer. 

Stems very numerous, much branched, decumbent, 6 to 18 
inches long. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, with 4 to 7 pairs of ellip- 
tical sub-glabrous leaflets, often truncate at the apex. Peduncles 
axillary, usually about twice as long as the leaves. Flower-heads 
depressed-globular, 6- to 12-flowered, with an extremely short 
involucre of scarious bracts. Flowers f to ^ inch long, pale- 
yellow, spreading when expanded at length reflexed. Pedicels 
shorter than the calyx-tube. Calyx very short, bell-sliaped, 
with deltoid triangular teeth, the 2 upper ones united for the 
greater portion of their length and separate from the 3 lower. 
Petals more than three times as long as the calyx, contracted 
into slender claws as long as the laminae, that of the standard 
remote from the others so as to leave a space between them. Pod 
1 to 1^ inch long, generally curved downwards into a semicircle or a 
ring, with a series of almost continuous crescent- or kidney-shaped 
excrescences over the seeds, occupying its entire breadth over 
the middle of each and narrowing off towards each end, where they 
curve towards the superior margin. Seeds 2 to (5, brown, similar 
in -shape to the excrescences w hich are over them. Plant pale- 
green, slightly glaucous, glabrous except occasionally a few'^ hairs 
on the midribs of the leaves, peduncles, pedicels, and upper part 
of the stem. 

Hone-shoe Vetch. 

Prench, Uippocrepide m OmbdU, German, Schopfformigtr UufeiBmklei^ 

8ub-Tbibe II.— EU-UEDYSAREiE. 

Pod much compressed, and generally much constricted between 
the joints, which are few (occasionally reduced to 1), often rugose, 
muricated or spiny. Flowers in terminal racemes. Leaves pin- 
nate, with an odd terminal leaflet, or pinnately-trifoliate, rarely 
nnifoliate. 

OENUS Xr.— O NOBBTOHIS. Tounuf. 

Calyx bell-shaped, with 6 long subulate nearly equal teeth. 
Standard oval or oborate, spreading ; wings shorter than the keel ; 
ke(d obliquely truncate at the apex, somewhat beaked. Stamem 
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diadelphous, the filaments not dilated. Style geniculate at the 
middle, with a capitate stigma. Pod suh>sessile, roundish or ovoid, 
much compressed laterally, reticulated, often murieated or spiny, 
1-seeded, indehiscent. 

Herbs or undershruhs. Leaves with numerous pairs of pinnae. 
Stipules cohering at the base by the sides furthest from the petiole. 
Flowers red or white, axillary or terminal, in long stalked spike- 
like racemes. 

The generic name comes from ovoq (pnos), an ass, and {hrucho), I gnaw, the 

plants being a favourite food of asses. 


SPECIES L— ON OBRYC HIS SATIVA. Lam. 

Plate CCCLXXXI. 

Hedjsamm Onobrychis, Linn, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 96. 

Rootstock somewhat woody. Calyx-tube campanulate, very 
short ; teeth subulate, about twice as long as the tube, the lowest 
one a little shorter than the others. Wings little more than one- 
third the length of the standard and keel. Pods reticulated on the 
sides, with very prominent raised nerves, the lower margin with 
acute tubercles or short spines towards the apex. 

On chalky banks, cliffs, and borders of fields. Not uncommon 
in the South-east of England ; but it is impossible to say in what 
stations it is native, and in what it is the remains of Saintfoin cul- 
tivation. 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Rootstock dividing at the apex into numerous branches, and 
terminating .in stout tough stems, which are curved at the base, 
then erect, somewhat flexuous, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves 3 to 7 
inches long ; leaflets to | inch long, varying from oval to strap- 
shaped, generally truncate and apiculate at the apex, and slightly 
narrowed towards the base. Stipules broadly lanceolate-acuminate, 
scarious, especially at the margins. Peduncles terminal, longer 
than the leaves, terminating in compact spikelike racemes, 2 to 4 
inches long. Pedicels scarcely so long as the calyx-tulte, in the 
axils of scarious lanceolate bracts, which exceed them in length. 
Calyx more or less thickly clothed with woolly hairs. Flowers 
inch long, rose-colour streaked with crimson, and sufiused with that 
colour at the apex of the keel ; wings so short that on a cursory 
examination the flower might seem to consist only of the standard 
and keel. Pods pubescent, i to | inch long, olive-colour, much 
compressed, the upper margin nearly straight, the lower one curved 
into more than a semicircle, somewhat truncate at the apex, 

TOL. 111. u 
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marked on the sides with a few meshes formed by very thick ana- 
stomosing veins, the lower margin more or less tubercular-spinous, 
and frequently there are smaller tubercles of the same kind upon 
the exterior anastomosing veins which run parallel with it. Seed 
solitary, kidney - shaped, compressed, dark reddish-brown, dim. 
Plant greyish-green, more or less pubescent. Leaflets glabrous on 
the upper surface. 

Saini/oin. 

French, Sai^fam VEspevreeL German, Oehaute EsparadU. 

Besides the names already given, this plant is commonly known as CockVhead, 
Medick Vetchling, kc. The etymology of the name Sainfoin, sometimes spelt Saintfoiii, 
is carefully given by Dr. Prior in his “ Popular Names of Britisli Plants.” He ssys 
the word appears to he formed from the French sam, wholesome, and^m, hay, in 
Latin sanum yienwm, representing its older name Medica, which projierly meant of 
Media,” but was mistaken as meaning curcUive. According to Plukenet and Hill, the 
name Saintfoin was first given to the lucerne {Meclicctgo saliva), and that of lucerne to 
an Onobrychis, our present Saintfoin. There does not apfiear to be any saint named 
Foin, nor any reason for ascribing divine properties to this plant. According to 
Bomare, quoted by Duchesne, Sainfoin, ainsi appele parce que e'est le fourage le plus 
appetissant, le plus nourrissant, et le plus sain qu on puisse donuer aux chevaux et aux 
bestiaux.” This plant, though a native of England, is never found in its wild state but 
on dry, warm, chalky soils, where it is of great duration. It has long been cultivated 
in France and other parts of the Continent, and as an agricultural plant was introduced 
from France into England about the middle of the seventeenth century. It has since 
been a good deal cultivated in chalky districts, and its peculiar value is that it may be 
grown on soils unfit for being constantly under tillage, and which would yield little 
under grass. This is owing to the long and descending roots of the Saintfoin, which 
will penetrate and thrive in fissures of rocky and chalky substrata. Arthur Young 
particularly advocated its use, saying that upon land fitted for its growth no farmer 
could sow too much, and in the Code of Agriculture it is said to be one of the most 
valuable herbage plants we owe to the bounty of Providence.** The strong advocacy 
of Arthur Young and other writers of the same period caused its culture on many soils 
where it is now almost entirely given up. On chalky lands, and particularly on the 
bard chalk of the Surrey and Sussex downs, no fodder-plant yields so abundant a return. 
On gravel it often succeeds well, but on rich alluvial soil lucerne is far more productive, 
while on wet land Saintfoin will not grow. The most economical method of using this 
plant is by catting it off for green food, or making it into hay ; as the root rises a little 
above the surfime of the ground, it is apt to be injured if mown too closely, or if fed off 
by sheep. If cut before it comes into flower, two good crops may be often obtained 
during each season. On some of the light poor lands of Norfolk it has been grown with 
great advantage, for the long roots and fibres bind the paHicles of soil, and at the same 
time manure it by their gradual decay : many tracts of land have been rendered fartiia 
by the judicious use of Saintfoin. The usoal duration of Saintfoin in a profitable state 
k from eight to ten yearn It uiiially attains its perfect growth in about three years, 
and begbs to decline about the eighth or tenth year on calcareous soils, and about the 
seventh or eighth on gravels. There are instances, however, of fields of Saintfoin which 
have been neglected and left to run into pasture, in which plants have been found 
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upwards of fifty years from the time of sowing. In general, the great enemy to the 
endurance of Saintfoin is the grass, which accumulates and forms a close tuft on the 
Buiface, and thus chokes up the plant. The Saintfoin seems to have«been known to the 
Romans. Pliny recommends the root of a plant supposed to be identical with it as an 
astringent medicinei and Gerarde quotes Dioscorides as an authority for the yirtoes of 
the Onobrychia 


Tribe III.— VI 0 IE 

Stamens diadelphous or sub-monadelplious, the uppermost one 
free from the other 9. Pod continuous (not articulated), 1-celled, 
dehiscent. Cotyledons remaining enclosed in the seed-coat during 
germination. Stem herbaceous, generally climbing by means ol 
tendrils. Leaves pinnate, almost always without an odd terminal 
leaflet ; the apex of the common petiole and a few of the apical 
lateral pinnae often converted into tendrils, more rarely all reduced 
to tendrils, or the leaf represented only by a foliaceous petiole; 
leaflets entire, without stipels. Flowers axillary, in racemes or 
sub-solitary, wings and keel usually united by the auricles at the 
base of their laminae. 

GENUS XVL—Y I O I a. Linn. 

Calyx tubular-bellshaped, with 5 teeth, which are nearly equal, 
or the 2 upper ones shorter. Standard oval or obovate, spreading. 
Stamens diadelphous, with the tube obliquely truncate. Style fili- 
form, ascending, without a conspicuous dilatation towards the apex, 
near which it is hairy all round or on the outer side. Pod stalked 
or sessile, exserted, elongated and many- seeded, or short and few- 
seeded, dehiscent. 

Herbs, generally climbing. Leaves mostly with numerous pairs 
of rather small pinnse and terminating in a tendril. Stipules gene- 
rally half-arrowshaped. Flowers of various colours, on axillary 
peduncles, which are 1-, 2-, or racemosely many-flowered. 

The name is said to come from vincto, I bind together, because the species have 
tendrils by which they bind other plants. 

Section I. — ERVUM. Toumef. 

Leaves with 8 or many pairs of leaflets. Peduncles elongated, 
1- to 8-flowered. Flowers racemose, small. Style pubescent all 
round towards the apex, or nearly glabrous. Pods stipitate or sub- 
sessile, short, 2- to 8-scedcd. 
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SPECIES L— VICIA HIBSUTA. Koek 
Plate CCCLXXXII. 

J?a5. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 82. Hook & Am, Brit FL ed. vilL p. 114. Sentk 

Handbook Brit FL p. 177. Fries, Sum. Veg. Soand. p. 46. 

Ervum hirsutum, Linn, Sm, Eng. Bot Na 970. Foch, Syn. FL Oerm. et Hely. 

ed. iL p. 218. 

Cracca minor, “ Fiv,** Or, A Godr, FL de Fr. Vol. L p. 475. 

Annual. Leaves with 6 to 10 pairs of strap-shaped or 
oblong-linear leaflets, truncate-emarginate, and apiculate at the 
apex; common petiole terminating in a branched tendril. 
Lower stipules laciniate, the upper ones simple. Peduncles equal 
to or shorter than the leaves, 2- to 6-flowered. Calyx-tube not 
gibbous on the upper side ; teeth nearly equal, subulate, a little 
longer than the tube. Corolla not twice as long as the calyx. 
Pods reflexed, sessile within the calyx, oblong, compressed, 
obliquely truncate at the apex, abruptly acuminated into a short 
beak terminating the upper suture, generally hairy. Seeds 2, 
compressed, globular, with the hilum linear, one-third the circum- 
ference of the seed. 

A weed in cultivated ground, and in hedges and waste places. 
Very common and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem weak, branched or simple, climbing, 1 to 2 feet long or more. 
Leaflets i to f inch long, narrowly-oblong or strap- shaped, a little 
narrowed towards the base. Stipules slender, cut into 2 to 4 long 
subulate segments, the innermost segment broader than the others, 
those of the upper leaves usually entire. Peduncles axillary, f to 2 
inches long, shortly awned at the apex. Pedicels scarcely as long 
as the calyx, ascending, forming an angle with the spreading flowers. 
Flowers i inch long, whitish tinged with pale blue, in a lax raceme 
at the upper part of the peduncle; standard scarcely spreading, 
a little longer than the other petals. Style glabrous. Pod ^ to | 
inch long, black or dark brown when ripe, convex on the margin at 
the base above, then straight to the apex ; nearly straight below to 
near the apex, where the margin becomes convex, not much more 
than twice as long as deep, ^ssulated by the seeds, with short 
white woolly hairs in all the British specimens 1 have seen. Seeds 
about the size of a nipe-seed, smootn, black, or pale olive-yellow 
marbled with blackish-purple. Plant greyish-green, more or less 
thickly clothed with distant short hairs. 

Sairy Tare. 

Franch, Er$ Hirwi, Osmuu^ ZUkirlinM. 
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SPECIES II.— VICIA TETRASPERMA. M&nok. 

Plate OCCLXXXIIL 
Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p, 83. 

V. tetraaperma, var. a, Hook. & Am. Brit. FL e4 viiL p. 113. Benth. Handbook Brit. 

FI. p. 177. 

Emun tetraapermnm, Litm. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1223. Koch, Syn. FL Germ, et Heir. 

ed. ii. p. 218. Or. & Godr. FL de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 474. Lowe, Man. FL Mad. 

p. 198. 

Annual. Leaves with 3 to 5 pairs of elliptical-strapshaped or 
linear leaflets, rounded or rounded-truncate and apiculate at the 
apex ; common petiole terminating in a simple or once- or twice- 
forked tendril. Lower stipules cleft into 2 lanceolate-acute lobes, 
those of the upper leaves generally entire. Peduncles equal to or 
shorter than the leaves, 1- to 2- or rarely 3-flowered. Calyx-tube not 
gibbous on the upper side ; teeth unequal, triangular, rather shorter 
than the tube. Flowers more than twice as long as the calyx. Pods 
spreading, stipitate, cylindrical, very slightly compressed, rounded 
at the apex where they are apiculate but not acuminated, usually 
glabrous. Seeds generally 4, but from 3 to 6, globular, with the 
hilum linear-oblong, between one-fourth and one-fifth the circum- 
ference of the seed. 

In cornfields, waste places, hedges, and thickets. Not uncom- 
mon in England, but rare in Scotland, where it has occurred in the 
counties of Kirkcudbright, Lanark, Fife, and Forfar, though pro- 
bably introduced at least in the two latter. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Stems weak, branched or simple, climbing, 1 to 3 feet high. 
Leaflets ^ to 1^ inch long, narrower in proportion than those of 
V. hirsuta, and tapering more towards tbe apex, which is rounded. 
Stipules with a single large subulate tooth, projecting on the inner 
side, so that the form is half-hastate. Peduncles axillary, | to 
inch long, usually shortly awned at the apex. Pedicels rather 
longer than the calyx, curved-spreading, not forming an angle u ith 
the flowers. Flowers ^ inch long, whitish tinged with pale-blue, 
in a raceme with usually 2 and often only 1 flovrer at the apex of 
the peduncle. Calyx with the upper teeth shorter and broader 
than the others. Standard scarcely spreading, not longer than the 
wings, streaked with blue ; keel tipped with blue. Style hairy all 
round at the apex. Pod i to f inch long, the depth about one- 
fourth of the length, olive or olive-brown when ripe, slightly bos- 
sulated by the seeds, on a gynophore about as long as the calyx. 
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which is in a continuous line with the pedicel and forms an obtuse 
angle upwards with that of the pod; upper and lower margins 
of the pod nearly parallel, rounded both at the base and the apex, 
the latter mucronate from the remains of the style : but this mucro 
is in the middle — ^not at the apex of the upper suture as in the last 
species, the surface glabrous in British specimens. Seeds dull- 
brown, or yellowish-olive marbled with black, the hilum about three 
times as long as broad. Plant pale greyish-green, sub-glabrous. 

Four-Deeded Slender Tare. 

French, Veaee d gucUre Graitut. German, Fiertam^t Erve, 

SPECIES III— VICIA OBACILIS. ZoM 

Plate CCCLXXXIV. 

Sromfidd, in Eng. Bot. Sup. No. 2904. BoA. Man. Brit Bot ed. t. p. 83. 

Vicia tetra-operma, var. ji gracilis, HocJc. ii Am. Brit FI. ed. viii p. 114. Benth. 

Handbook Brit FL p. 177. 

Errum gracile, J). C. Koch,, Syn. FI. Germ, et Heir. ed. ii. p. 219. Gr. & Godr. FL 

de Fr. Vol. I. p. 475. Lowe, Man. FI. Mad. p. 195. 

Annual. Leaves with 2 to 4 pairs of linear-strapshaped leaf- 
lets, abruptly acuminated and mucronate at the apex ; common 
petiole terminating in a simple or once-forked tendril. Lower 
stipules cleft into 2 lanceolate acute lobes, those of the upper leaves 
usually similar, more rarely entire. Peduncles longer than the leaves, 
1- to 7-flowered. Calyx-tube not gibbous on the upper side ; teeth 
unequal, triangular, shorter than the calyx-tube. Plowors three 
times as long as the calyx. Pods spreadiiig-reflexed, stipitate, 
cylindrical, scarcely compressed, rounded at the apex, where they 
are apiculate but not acuminated, usually glabrous. Seeds gene- 
rally 6, but varying from 4 to 7, globular, with the hilum roundish- 
oval, about one-twelfth the circumference of the seed. 

In cornfields and waste places. Rather rare, and apparently 
confined to the South of England. 1 have gathered it only in 
Essex, but specimens have been sent me from the counties of 
Porset, Hants, and Cambridge, and it is reported on good authority 
from Kent, the neighbourhood of Bath, and county Kerry. 

England, Ireland. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Extremely like V. tetrasperma, on which account, no doubt, it 
is frequently overlooked, so that it appears to be scarcer than it really 
is. It is, however, a stouter plant, with fewer pairs of leaflets ; 
the leaflets longer, narrower, and decidedly acute ; the peduncles 
much longer, the upper ones much exceeding the leaves from which 
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they spring, frequently 3 or 4 inches long. The flowers are more 
numerous, larger, f inch long, more deeply tinged with lilac-blue 
at the apex. The pods more shortly stipitate, longer, ^ to f inch 
long. The seeds dark brown or very dark olive mottled with black, 
with the hilum very minute, about once and a half as long as broad. 
The foliage of this species is also rather more glaucous than that 
of the last. 

The differently shaped hilum of the seeds is an important cha- 
racter which invariably accompanies the longer peduncles and pods 
with more numerous seeds. The length of the hilum appears a con- 
stant character in all the Vetches. 

Many-seeded Slender Tare. 

French, Vesce Greh* German, Schlanke Erve. 

Section II. — CRACCA. Eiv. 

Leaves wdth many pairs of leaflets. Peduncles elongated, many- 
flowered. Flowers racemose, rather large. Style pubeseent all round 
towards the apex. Pods stipitate, rather short, many-seeded. 

SPECIES IV.— VI CIA CRACCA. Linn. 

Plate CCCLXXXV. 

Cracca major, “ Frankm.” Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 468. 

Rootstock creeping. Stem climbing or trailing. Leaves with 
8 to 12 pairs of oblong-elliptical or oblong-linear leaflets, rounded or 
abruptly acuminated and mucronato at the apex ; common petiole 
terminating in a branched tendril. Stipules half-hastate. Pedun- 
cles equalling or exceeding the leaves, with 10 to 30 flowers in a 
compact unilateral raceme. Pedicels shorter than the calyx-tube. 
Calyx slightly pubescent, the tube more convex on the upper than 
on the lower side ; teeth very unequal, the lowest subulate and as 
long as the tube, the 2 upper ones broader than long ; standard 
three times as long as the calyx, contracted above the middle. 
Pods spreading, stipitate on a gynophore shorter than the calyx- 
tube, oblong, slightly compressed, acuminated at the apex into 
a short blunt beak, smooth. Seeds globular, with the hilum linear, 
one-third the circumference of the seed. 

In hedges, thickets, borders of fields, and waste places. Very 
common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock creeping. Stem weak, simple or branched, with 
prominent ridges, climbing or trailing, 18 inches to 6 feet long. 
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Leaflets to 1 inch long, varying in breadth. Stipules narrowly 
lanceolate, usually with a single long triangular tooth at the base 
on the side next the stalk. Peduncles 1^ to 6 inches long, naked 
at the base, terminating in a dense raceme of unilateral spread- 
ing-reflexed flowers. Calyx-tube scarcely longer than broad, very 
convex on the upper side ; upper teeth scarcely one-sixth the length 
of the tube and very broad, the lateral ones triangular, about two- 
thirds the length of the tube, the lowest of all subulate and equal 
to the tube. Plowers ^ inch long, bright-blue ; standard dilated 
above the base on each side below the middle, and again contracted 
at rather more than one-third from the apex, w'here it is emarginate i 
wings nearly as long as the standard ; keel shorter. Style with 
rather long woolly hairs just below the apex. Pods f to 1 inch 
long, fawn-coloured when ripe, faintly reticulated, forming an 
obtuse angle upwards with its gynophore, the upper and lower 
margins nearly parallel, obliquely truncate in an ogee curve at the 
apex, where the upper suture is a little deflexed, so that tlie beak is 
slightly bent down ; beak tipped by the style, which is sharply 
bent upwards. Seeds globular, -J- inch in diameter, dim, black, or 
olive marbled with black. Plant greyish-green, slightly pubescent, 
the leaves sometimes with silky hairs, especially on the under side, 
most apparent when young. 

TSiJted Vetch. 

French, Vesce Crtxcca, German, Gemeim Vogelwido$, 

This beantiful plant grows several feet high, often covering the hedges with its 
slender stems and leaves and long dense clusters of purjdish-bhie flowers, forming one 
of the greate.st ornaments of our country lanes in the middle and latter part of summer. 
Dr. Plot, in his " Natural History of ^taflTordshire,’* says that this and the Wood Vetch 
advance starved or weak cattle above any other provender. The Vetches yield abundance 
of food ; but the great difficulty in the way of their cultivation as fodder is that, away 
from their native situations, where they hang and sup[>ort theuiMdves by tbeir spiral 
tendrils on hedges or trees that may be near them, they would doubtless be very trou- 
blesome, and probably choke themselves for want of sup{K>rt 


SPECIES V.— VI CIA OROBUS. D.a 
Plati CCCLXXXVI. 

Orobus sylvaifcns, lAnn. Sm. Eng. Hot. No. 5 1 8 . 

Vicia cassubica, var. Orobus, iieringe^ in 1). C* Prod. Vol. II. p. 386. 

Rootstock short, not stoloniferous. Stem stout, erect not climb- 
ing. Leaves with 6 to 14 pairs of oval or oblong-elliptical leaflets, 
rounded or abruptly acuminated and mucronate at the apex; common 
petiole terminating in a short straight subulate point. Stipules 
half-sagittate or half-hastate-sagittate, frequently toothed on the 
outer margin. Peduncles equalling or exceeding the leaTes, with 
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5 to 20 flowers in a short compact uxulateral raceme. Pedicels 
nearly as long as the calyx-tube. Calyx slightly pubescent; the 
tube more convex on the upper than on the lower side; teeth 
unequal, triangular, the lowest one narrowest and longest, but 
shorter than the tube, the 2 upper ones nearly as long as broad. 
Standard three times as long as the calyx, not contracted above 
the middle. Pods spreading, stipitate on a gynophore longer than 
the calyx-tube, elliptical-oblong, compressed, acuminated at the 
apex into a sharp beak, smooth. Seeds “ ovoid, compressed, hilum 
equalling half the circumference of the seed.” — (Gr. & Godr.) 

In rocky woods, thickets, and pastures in hilly districts. Rare. 
In Somerset, Shropshire, Wales, Durham, the Lake district, the 
South of Scotland, Lanarkshire, and the Western Islands. I have 
seen it growing only on Braid Hills, near Edinburgh. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock branched, many-headed, but without long creeping 
stolons as in the allied Continental species Vicia cassubica. Stem 
stout, curved near the base, then erect, 8 inches to 2 feet high, with 
the lowest leaves abortive, reduced to 2 or 3 acute leaflets, combined 
together w'ith large somewhat scarious stipules. Leaves rather 
close together, with the leaflets | to inch long, variable in 
breadth, strongly veined beneath. Peduncles 2 to 4 inches long, 
bare of flowers for half to three-fourths of their length. Plowers 
much crowded, inch long, whitish tinged with bluish-purple at 
the tip. Calyx-tube much bulged on the upper side ; the uppermost 
pair of teeth deltoid, one-third the length of the tube, the inter- 
mediate ones deltoid-triangular, about half the length of the tube, 
the lowest triangular and about two-thirds the length of the tube. 
Standard not excised beyond the middle, emarginate at the apex, 
where it is marked with purple veins, a little longer than the 
wings, which have remote purple veins, these again exceeding the 
keel, which is blotched with bluish-purple at the apex. Style 
with short hairs beneath the stigma all round. The rij>e pods or 
seeds I have not seen ; the immature pods are about 1 inch long, 
tapering slightly both towards the base and the apex, the latter 
terminates in a triangular acute beak, and is tipped by the remains 
of the style, which rises upwards at an obtuse angle. Plant pale 
bright-green, sparingly pubescent. 

Wttod Bitter Vetch, 

French, Few* Oro6e. German, Sclding«nlo$t Sntt. 
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SPECIES VL— VI CIA SYLVATICA. ZUm. 

Plate CCCLXXXVII. 

Kootstock creeping. Stem weak, climbing or trailing. Leaves 
with 6 to 10 pairs of oval or broadly elliptical leaflets, rounded or 
truncate and mucronate at the apex ; common petiole terminating 
in a simple or branched tendril. Stipules half-lunate, laciniate, 
the upper ones half-sagittate, toothed only at the base. Peduncles 
equalling or exceeding the leaves, with 6 to 18 flowers in a lax uni- 
lateral raceme. Pedicels as long as the calyx-tube. Calyx glabrous, 
the tube more convex on the upper than on the lower side ; teeth 
slightly unequal, triangular-subulate, the lowest one longest but 
shorter than the tube, the 2 upper ones similar to the others but 
a little shorter. Standard three times as long as the calyx, not con- 
tracted above the middle. Pods reflexed, stipitate on a gynophore 
longer than the calyx-tube, narrowly oblong or elliptical-oblong, 
compressed, acuminated at the apex into a rather long sharp beak, 
glabrous. Seeds globular, brownish, with the hiliun linear, two- 
thirds the circumference of the seed. 

In woods and thickets, and on rocky banks, particularly in 
hilly districts. Rather rare, but widely distributed, extending 
from Somerset and the Isle of Wight to Aberdeenshire and Argyle- 
shire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stems 2 to 4 feet long, more often trailing than climbing. The 
leaves on the short lateral branches frequently have the tendrils 
reduced to subulate points not much longer than those of Y . Orobus. 
Leaflets thin in texture, i to | inch long, broader than those of the 
preceding speciea Stipules very broad, palmately laciniate or 
deeply toothed, spreading or reflexed, the principal segments fre- 
quently tipped with purple. Peduncles 2 to 7 inches long, bare of 
flowers for about half their length. Flowers | inch long, white 
tinged with lilac. Standard gradually widened out towards the 
a^x, which is veined with purple and scarcely notched; wings 
with a few purple veins ; keel with a purplish blotch at the apex, 
the bend in the lower margin nearly a right angle, and the apex 
very broad, which makes the flowers considerably broader towards 
the apex than in the two preceding species, in which the angle is 
more obtuse. Style with short hairs all round underneath the 
stigma. Pods hl^k or dark olive when ripe, 1 to IJ inch long, 
minutely shagreened all over, in a nearly continuous line with the 
gynophore, slightly curved upwards at the beak, which terminates 
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in the remains of the style hent upwards. Seeds ^ inch across, 
dim, brownish-black. Plant bright pea-green, glabrous. 

Wood Vetch. 

French, Vesce dea Bois. German, Wcdd Erve, 

This beautiful plant is well known to all lovers of wild flowers as a favourite object. 
In foliage, flowers, and grace, it is not exceeded hj any of our climbing plants. Scott) 
was alive to its oharms when he wrote, — 

^ And where profuse the Wood Yetch dings 
Round ash and elm in verdant rings ; 

Its pale and azure pencili*d flower 
Should canopy Titania*s bower.** 


Section III. — ^EU-VICIA. Coss. 

Leaves with many pairs of leaflets. Peduncles very short, 
scarcely exceeding the pedicels, axillary, 2- to 6-flowered or scarcely 
observable when the flowers are solitary or in pairs. Flowers race- 
mose or sub-solitary. Style bearded with a tuft of long hairs 
below the stigma on the outer side. Pods stipitate and rather 
short, or sessile and elongated. 

SPECIES VIL—VI CIA SEPIUM. Linn. 

Plate CCCLXXXVIII. 

Rootstock creeping, stoloniferous. Stem weak, climbing or 
trailing. Leaves with 5 to 8 pair of oval or ovate leaflets, truncate 
or sub-truncate and mucronate at the apex ; common petiole ter- 
minating in a branched tendril. Stipules half-lunate, strongly 
toothed, the upper ones half-sagittate and nearly entire, the upper- 
most oblong-lanceolate, entire. Peduncles much shorter than the 
leaves, with 2 to 6 (usually 4) spreading-rcflexed flowers in a very 
short compact unilateral raceme. Pedicels shorter than the calyx- 
tube. Calyx hairy, with the teeth unequal, shorter than the tube, 
which is more convex on the upper than lower side, the 3 lower 
ones deltoid, suddenly acuminated near the base into subulate, the 
2 upper ones shorter, broader at the base, and curved upwards. 
Standard glabrous, twice as long as the calyx. Pods ascending 
or spreading, stipitate on a gynophore shorter than the calyx- 
tube, oblong, slightly compressed, acuminated at the apex into a 
rather long sharp beak slightly curved downwards, glabrous. 
Seeds sub-globular, with the hilum two-thirds the drcumferenoe of 
the seed. 
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In woods, thickets, hedges, and borders of fields. Very common, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and Autumn. 

Stems 1^ to 3 feet high. Leaflets of the barren shoots gene- 
rally smaller and more roundish-ovate than those of the flowering 
stems, which have the basal leaflet of each leaf 1^ to 1 inch long, 
becoming gradually smaller as they approach the apex of the com- 
mon petiole ; their shape is usually oval-ovate, but sometimes more 
nearly approaching lanceolate, and the degree of truncation at the 
apex is very variable, the narrower forms of leaflets being sometimes 
almost acute. Peduncles ^ to ^ inch long, the flowers commencing 
close to its base, and generally 4 in number, though frequently only 
2. Flowers ^ to f inch long, pale livid-purple, with the wings more 
inclining to blue, and the keel whitish. Pods 1 to 1^ inch long, 
black when ripe, with a very sharp somewhat falcate beak. Seeds 
I- inch across, smooth, dim, dull reddish-brown or olive marbled 
with black. Plant dull-green, with short scattered hairs ; the 
edges of the leaves ciliated, and the pedicels and calyces with longer 
woolly hairs. 

Bush Vetch. 

French, Vesee des Haitt. German, Za-un Wide. 

This species shoots earlier in the spring than any other plant eaten by cattle, 
vegetates late in the autumn, and continues green all the winter ; but it is difficult to 
collect the seeds, as the pods burst and scatter them about ; and, moreover, hardly a 
third part of them will vegetate, being made the nidus of an insect. 


SPECIES VIII. -VI Cl A LUTE A. linn. 

PI.ATB CCCLXXXIX. 

Eootstock none, or short and much branched. Stems weak, 
climbing or procumbent. Leaves with 6 to 7 pairs of elliptical or 
linear-elliptical leaflets, rounded or acute and mucronate at the 
a^x ; common petiole terminating in a simple or branched tendril 
or occasionally in a subulate point. Stipules half-hastate, small, 
the upper ones ovate-acuminate. Flowers axillary, solitary, rarely 
in pairs, erect or ascending. Pedicels shorter than the calyx-tube. 
Calyx membranous, glabrous; tube gibbous at the base on the 
upper side ; teeth unequal, the upper ones deltoid, suddenly con- 
tracted to subulate, about half the length of the tube or little more, 
the lateral pair triangpilar-subulate, nearly equal to the tube, the 
lowest one similar but slightly exceeding the tube. Standard 
glabrous, three or four times as long as the calyx-tube, with an 
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oblong-oval lamina. Pods spreading or spreading-reflexed, stipitate 
on a gynophore sliorter than the calyx-tube, oblong, scarcely com- 
pressed, acuminated at the apex into a rather long sharp beak, 
curved downwards, clothed with rather long hairs with papillae or 
tubercles at their bases, rarely glabrous. Seeds globular-compressed, 
smooth with shallow distant punctures ; hilum oblong, three times 
as long as broad and one-hfth of the circumference of the seed. 

Bub-Specibs l— Vicia eu-lutea. 

Plate CCCLXXXIX. 

V, lutea, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 481. Bab, Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 85. Bmth, Handbook 

Brit. FI. p. 179. 

Plant sparingly clothed with short hairs. Upper stipules 
usually blotched with purple. Calyx-teeth very unequal, the upper- 
most about half as long as the tube. Pod hairy, hairs with papillae 
or tubercles at their bases. 

On stony banks and shingly sea-beaches. Very local. I have 
only seen it from Shoreham, Sussex ; Weymouth, Dorset ; Dunure, 
Ayr; North Queensfcrry, Fife; and St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire; 
but it is reported also from Cornwall, Somerset, Devon, and 
Suffolk. 

England, Scotland. Annual. Summer and Autrmn. 

Plant growing in tufts, with the stems 3 to 18 inches long, pro- 
cumbent or prostrate, at least in the stations where I have seen it, 
though doubtless it wo\ild climb by its tendrils if there were sup- 
port within reach, w'hich is not the case on a pebbly sea-beach. 
Leaflets ^ to | inch long, those of the lowest leaves frequently oval, 
but the upper ones much narrow'er. Flowers very long and narrow, 
f to 1 inch long, straw'-coloured, often tinged w'ith purplish lead- 
colour or entirely of the latter eolour ; standard scarcely spreading, 
longer than the wings and much longta* than tfie keel. Pods 1 to 
1^- inch long, nearly black when ripe, Avith a falcate beak. Seeds 
to ^ inch in diameter, globular, slightly compressed, rather dim, 
very finely punctured, blackish-brown or paler marbled with black. 
Plant greyish-green, with rather long distant hairs, especially on 
the petioles and margins of the leaves. 

The Fifeshire and Ayrshire plants are smaller and more csespi- 
tose, with the tendrils simple or even rudimentary, the flowers 
smaller, more inclining to lead-colour than straw-colour, the pods 
smaller, and the seeds shorter ; while the specimens from St. Cyrus 
and Shoreham are larger and stouter, with the tendrils branched, 
the flowers longer, straw-colour with or without a lead-coloured 
tinge on the standard towards the base, and the pods and seeds 
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larger. The plant from Weymouth, in Smith’s Herbarium, has 
the pods more nearly glabrous, and evidently approaches the next 
sub-species. 

JRouffh-podded Yellow Vetch. 

IVenoh, Fesce Jatme, German, GeUte Wicha. 

SuB-SpscasB? IL — ^Vicia Iffivigata. Sm. 

Plats CCCXC. 

V. sativa, var. BetUh. Handbook Brit. Bofc p. 179. Hook. & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viiL 

p. iin. 

Plant entirely glabrous. Stipules all green. Calyx-teeth un- 
equal, but rather less so than in the preceding sub-species. Pods 
without hairs, quite smooth or faintly papillose-tuberculated. 

On the pebbly beach at Weymouth, Dorset, but now extinct. 

[England.] “ Perennial,” (Sm.) Summer and Autumn. 

Extremely like V. eu-lutea but smaller, and glabrous, with the 
stems less striated, the leaflets rather blunter at the apex, firmer 
in texture, and deeper green. Seeds larger and moi'o mottled. 
“ Flowers pale blue or whitish, seldom yellowish.” (Smith.) Tins 
writer also says that the calyx-teeth are generally more equal in 
length ; but on examining the specimens in his llerharium I can 
see but little difference in this respect between the two plants. 

I have seen no specimens besides those in the Smithian Her- 
barium, which contains both the wild plant from Weymouth and 
larger cultivated examples from Dr. Goodcnough’s garden. The 
Weymouth specimens of V. lutea in Smith’s Herbarium approach 
y. laevigata, and it is very desirable that this resemblance should 
be further investigated by botanists in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bentham places V. laevigata under V. sativa, to which it 
bears no resemblance, so that 1 conclude he has not examined 
Smith’s specimens. 

Smooth-podded Sea Vetch. 

SPECIES IX~VI CIA HYBBIDA lAm. 

Plat* CCCXCI. 

Hootstock none. Stems weak, climbing or trailing. Leaves with 
6 to 7 pcir of oblong-obovate or oblong-oblanceolate leaflets, more 
or less deeply notched at the apex, with a small point in the centre 
of the notch ; common petiole terminating in a branched tendril. 
Stipules half-hastate. Flowers axillary, solitary, erect or ascending. 
Pedicels shorter than the calyx-tube. Calyx membranous, slightly 
hairy : tube gibbous at the base on the upper side ; teeth unequal 
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all subulate, the upper pair rather shorter than the calyx-tube, the 
3 lower ones a little exceeding it. Standard hairy on the outside, 
three or four Ames as long as the calyx-tube, with an oblong-oval 
lamina. Pods spreading or spreading-reflexed, substipitate, on a 
gynophore much shorter than the calyx-tube, oblong, scarcely 
compressed, acuminated at the apex into a rather long sharp beak 
curved downwards, clothed with long hairs but without papillae, 
at length glabrous. Seeds globular, smooth, with shallow punc- 
tures ; hilum oval, twice as long as broad, one-sixth the circumfer- 
ence of the seed. 

Formerly found at Glastonbury Tor Hill, Somerset, where it 
grew with V. lutea ; but it appears to be now lost. 

[England.] Annual. Summer and Autumn. 

Resembles V. lutea, but is stouter, with the leaflets broader 
towards the apex, where they are retuse or notched. Calyx with 
the teeth more slender, longer, and less unequal. Flowers 1 inch 
long, yellow, frequently veined w'ith purple; the standard always 
hairy. The seeds, for which I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Watson, 
are larger than those of the last species. I only possess cviltivated 
specimens raised from seed sent by Mr. T. B. Flower, said to be 
derived from the descendants of the Glastonbury Tor plant. 

Sairy Flowered Vetch. 

SPECIES X.— VICIA SATIVA. Uwn. 

Plates CCCXCII. CCCXCIIL CCCXCIV. 

Rootstock none. Stems rather weak, climbing, trailing or 
ascending. Leaves with 4 to 7 paii's of obovate, elliptical, or linear 
leaflets, notched, truncate or abruptly acuminated and mucronate 
at the apex ; common petiole terminating in a branched tendril. 
Stipules half-hastate or lanceolate, denticulated or entire. Flowers 
axillary, solitary or in pairs, ascending or spreading-ascending. 
Pedicels much shorter than the calyx-tube. Calyx herbaceous, 
slightly hairy ; tube gibbous at the base on the upper side ; teeth 
equal, subulate, about as long as the tube; standard glabrous, 
thrice as long as the calyx-tube, w’ith the lamina roundish. Pods 
ascending or spreading, sessile, sub-cylindrical, compressed, acumi- 
nated at the apex into a rather long sharp beak, slightly curved 
downwards, clothed with very short hairs but without papillae. 
Seeds sub-globular, compressed, smooth, dim ; hilum linear, one- 
fifth the droumferenoe of the seed. 
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Stm-SncciBs I. — ^Vicia eu-sativa. 

Plate CCCXCII. • 

"V. ntiva, Fnes, Sum. Veg. Scand, p. 47. Kodt, Syn. FL Germ, et Helv. ed. ii p. 217 

G^r. k Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 458. • 

V. sativa, var. a, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 85. Benth. Handbook Brit. FL p. 179. 

Hook k Am. Brit. FI. ed. viiL p. 111. 

Stems stout. Leaflets of all the leaves obovate or oblong 
oblanceolate, notched at the apex. Stipules frequently with a 
purplish blotch. Flowers nearly 1 inch long, with the standard 
lilac and the wings deep purple. Pods 2 to 3 inches long, gene- 
rally erect or ascending, pale reddish-brown when ripe, with 
imperfect fibrous cellular partitions between the seeds, which pro- 
duce strongly - marked bosses on the exterior of the pod. Seeds 
nearly J inch in diameter. 

On the margins of fields and amongst corn ; not unfrequent, but 
only in places where the vetch is cultivated, and having no claims 
to be considered indigenous. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem climbing or decumbent, 18 inches to 3 feet long, slightly 
branched towards the base. leaflets ^ to 1 inch long, variable in 
breadth. Standard with the lamina broader, more reflexed, and 
more suddenly contracted into the claw than in any of the pre- 
ceding species, longer than the wings, and much longer than the 
keel. Keel with a purple blotch at the apex. Pod rupturing the 
calyx, sparingly clothed with short weak hairs, which remain even 
until maturity. Seeds brown, sometimes spotted with black, rarely 
white. Plant bright-green, slightly hairy. 

Common Cultivated Vetch. 

French, Veace Ctdtivee. German, ScuU Wich$^ 

From very ancient times the Vetch has been grown in Southern and Central 
Europe aa a fodder-plant, and in England has been commonly cultivated certainly aa 
far back aa the time of Raj. Gerarde does not attribute any good qualities to it, but 
quotes Galen, who says : ** 1 have known some who in time of famine have fed hereof, 
especially in the spring, it being but greene ; yet it is hard of digestion, and it is mani- 
fest that the nourishment that oommeth thereof hath in it no good juice at all, but 
ingendercth a thick blood, and apt to become melancholy.** This species is known aa 
the Tare a« commonly aa the Vetch ; in fact, it appears as though it was indifferently 
called one or the other by the firmers. Ray informs us that in 1686 it was then sown 
all over Europe, and that it was chiefly used in England, mixed with peas and oats, 
to feed horses, but that it was sometimes sown separately for soiling cattle, and was 
reputed to cause milch-cows to yield much millu The Tare, Brown observes, is of 
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hardy growth, and when sown upon rich land will return a large supply of green fodder 
for the consumption of horses or for fattening cattle. In the county of Sussex, Young 
observes, “ Tare crops are of such use and importance that not one tenth of the stock 
could be maintained without them ; horses, cows, sheep, hogs, all feed upon them ; hogs 
are soUed upon them without any other food.” Upon one acre of Tares, Danes main- 
tained four horses in much better condition than upon five acres of grass ; upon eight 
acres he has kept twelve horses and five cows for three months without any other food 
whatever. No artificial food is equal to this excellent plant. A writer who quotes 
this opinion observes that “ this statement must be coupled with the usual produce of 
turnips in Sussex, ten or fifteen tons jicr acre ; hence the superiority of Tares to eveiy 
other green crop.” Tares cut green, Professor Thaer observes, draw no nourishment 
from the soil whatever, while, made into hay, they afford a fodder preferred by cattle to 
peas-straw, and more nutritive than hay or any other herbage. The seeds of the Tare 
are much used as food for pigeons and poultry. The plant is sometimes cnltivated with 
this object, being generally sown with beans, and the two threshed out together when 
ripe. The seeds, like those of most European legumes, have been used as human food 
but are neither very palatable or digestible, though extremely nutritioua 


8cb-Species II.— Vicia anguBtifolia. Soth. 

Plates CCCXCIII. CCCXCIV. 

Fn^t, Sum. Veg. Scjind. p. 47. Koch, Syn. fl Germ, et Helv. ed. iL p. 217. 

Gr. Ji Godr. Fl. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 459. 

V. sativa, /3 augustifolia. Hook. & Arn. Brit. Fl. ed. viiL p. 111. 

Stems rather stout, or slender. Leaflets of the lower leaves 
obovate Oi oblong-oblanceolate, emarginate or truncate at the 
apex; those of the upper leaves oblong-oblanceolate or linear, 
truncate or abruptly acuminated and mucronate at the apex. 
Stipules generally green. Flowers h to f inch long, with the 
standard reddish-purple or crimson. Pods 1 to If inch long, gene- 
rally spreading, black or deep olive-brown when ripe, without 
imperfect cellular partitions between the seeds, M^hich produce 
only indistinct bosses on the exterior of the pod. Seeds ^ inch 
in diameter or less. 

Var. a, gegetalia. Koch. 

Plate CCCXCIIL 

V. sativa, var. j3, Seringt, in D. C. Prod. Vol. II. p. 361. 

V. sativa, (3, augustifolia, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 85. Bmth, Handbook Brit. PI 
p. 179. Sm. Eng. Fl. VoL III. p. 281. 

Y. augnstiiblia, Forstor, in E. B. S. No. 2614. 

Stems rather stout. Upper leaves oblong. Flowers mostly in 
pairs. Pods to 2 inches long, splitting the calyx. 

VOL. III. 0 
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Var. Bobartii. Koch. 

Plate CCCXCIV. 

V. saliva, var. y, Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 85. Bvnth. Handbook Brit PI. p. 179. 
V. Bobartii, Forster, in E. B. S. No. 2708. 

V. angustifolia, Stn. Eng. FI. Yol. III. p. 282. 

Stems slender. Upper leaves strap-shaped or linear. Flowers 
often solitary. Pods 1 to inch long, not splitting the calyx. 

Var. a on the borders of fields, amongst com, by roadsides, 
and in recently disturbed ground or in light rich soil. Var. 3 in 
dry pastures, hedge-banks, and by roadsides. Both forms are 
common and generally distributed in England ; more rare in Scot- 
land, where they do not extend North of Moray. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring and Summer. 

Very like V. eu-sativa, but smaller. Stems from 6 inches to 
2 feet high. The upper leaves very narrow in var. 3, while those 
of var. a approach those of V. eu-sativa in shape and size, though 
generally narrower, and less deeply notched at the apex. The 
flowers are smaller, and have the standard not much paler than 
the wings, and usually of a bright crimson. The pods arc more 
spreading, smaller, more cylindrical, black and usually glabrous 
when ripe, and they have the imperfect partitions of celluw tissue 
between the seeds only rudimentary. The seeds are much smaller, 
and rather less compressed. The two varieties pass insensibly into 
each other, and intermediates often occur. 

Common Wild Vetch. 

Freucb, F«*ce d FeuiUea BtroUes. German, SchmalbUittrige Wieke, 


SPECIES XI.— VICIA LATHYROIDES. Linn. 

Plat* CCCXCV. 

Rootstock none. Stems decumbent, spreading. Leaves with 
2 to 4 pairs of wedgeshaped-obovate, oblanceolate, or oblong leaflets, 
notched or truncate and apiculate at the apex ; common petiole 
terminating in a subulate point or short simple tendril. Stipules 
half-sagittate. Flowers axillary, solitary, ascending. Pedicels 
much shorter than the calyx-tube. Calyx herbaceous, slightly 
hairy ; tube filiform, not gibbous at the base of the upper side ; 
teeth equal, subulate, nearly as long as the tube. Standard gla- 
brous, rather more than twice the length of the calyx-tube, with 
the lamina roundbb-OTal. Pods ascending or spreading, sessile, 
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cylindrical, compressed, acuminated at the apex into a rather long 
sharp beak slightly curved downwards, glabrous. Seeds roundish- 
cubical, compressed, granulated with small prominent points ; 
biliim oval, one-twelfth the circumference of the seed. 

On sandy and gravelly pastures and waste places. Rather 
scarce, but generally distributed, except in the extreme North of 
Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring and Summer. 

Very like small specimens of V. angustifolia, but more branched, 
with the stems prostrate, 2 to 8 inches long, and thickly clothed with 
spreading hairs. Leaflets generally about inch long, more hairy 
than in the last, and with the apiculus or mucro at the apex shorter. 
Flowers smaller, i to f inch long, pale-purple, with the calyx gra- 
dually attenuated to the base, and not swollen on the upper side. 
Pods*^ to 1 inch long, glabrous even when young, becoming olive- 
black when ripe, not bossulated by the seeds. The most striking 
diflierence between this plant and V. angustifolia is in the seeds, 
which are greyish -brown, with minute raised tubercles and a very 
short hilum. Plant greyish-green, more or less hairy. 

Spring Vetch, 

French, Vcace Fausae Gease, Gferman, FlaUerbamartiga WvJce. 

Section IV. — ARACnUS. Medic. 

Leaves with 1 or 2 pairs (rarely 3 pairs) of leaflets. Peduncles 
axillary, elongated, or short, 1- to 3-flowered. Flowers in short 
racemes or solitary. Style bearded with a tuft of long hairs below 
the stigma on the outer side. Pods shortly stipitate, rather short. 

SPECIES XII.— VICIA BITHYNICA Linn. 

Plate CCCXCVI. 

Lathyras Bithyniciis, Lam. Die. Tol 11 p. 706. 

Rootstock none. Stems weak, trailing or climbing. Lower leaves 
with 1, the others with 2 pairs or 3 pairs of elliptical, or linear- 
strapshaped leaflets, rather obtuse or acute and mucronate at the 
apex ; common petiole terminating in a branched tendril. Stipules 
large, half-sagittate ; inciso-dentate on both margins. Peduncles 
axillary, shorter than the leaves, or more rarely equallmg them, 1- 
or in the latter case 2- or 3-flowered. Pedicels rather longer than 
the calyx. Calyx herbaceous, hairy, the tube more swollen on 
the upper than on the lower side; teeth unequal, triangular-subu- 
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late, the uppennost pair the shortest, about equal to the tube, the 
lower ones exceeding it. Standard glabrous, thrice as long as the 
calyX'tube, with the lamina oblong-ovaL Pods spreading, stipitate, 
with the gynophore much shorter than the calyx-tube ; compressed, 
acuminated at the apex into a rather long sharp beak, hooked 
downwards, sparingly clothed with short woolly hairs, with papillae 
or tubercles at their basis. Seeds sub-globular, compressed, indis- 
tinctly pitted ; hilum oval, one-sixth the circumference of the seed. 

Var. a, lati/olim. 

Leaves oval or elliptical. All the stipules deeply toothed. 

Var. 0, anguatifolius. 

Leaves strapshaped-eUiptical or linear, very acute ; upper stipules 
sparingly toothed. 

On grassy banks, especially near the sea and on cliffs and bushy 
places. Very local. Reported from the counties of Devon, Somer- 
set, Dorset, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Gloucester, Worcester, Glamorgan, 
and Denbigh ; but I have met with it myself only near Leigh, 
Essex, and between Folkestone and Sandgate, Kent ; the broad- 
leaved plant I possess from several places near Bristol, Somerset, 
and from Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 

England. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Stems growing in tufts from the crown of the root, branched 
only at the base ; 6 inches to 2 feet lone:, Leallcts 1 to 2 inches 
long, in var. a often ^ inch liroad, hut in var. 3 sometimes not 
more than I inch. Peduncles ^ to 2 inches long, generally 1-llow- 
ered, but having sometimes a pair. Flowers | inch long. Standard 
pale dull-purple ; wings white, w ith a blue blotch near the base. 
Pods 1^ to If inch long, reddish-brown, varying to brow'nish- 
black when ripe; reticulated, faintly bossulated by the seeds. 
Seeds ^ inch m diameter, dull-brownish, sometimes marbled with 
black. Plant dull-green, slightly glaucous, glabrous or slightly 
pubescent. 

This plant has sometimes quite the habit of a Lathyrus, and 
has repeatedly been mistaken for Lathyrus hirsutus, but the wing- 
less stem, and the leaflets of the upper leaves more than one pair, 
as well as the shorter peduncles and longer and narrower flowers, 
famish obvious distinctions, in addition to the dilTcrence of generic 
diaracter. 

Bithynim Vetch. 
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BBNm XFJJ.— L A T H Y R U S. lAnn. 

Calyx campanulate, 6 -toothed, the 2 upper teeth shorter. 
Standard sub-orbicular, spreading, at right angles to the rest of 
the flower. Stamens diadelphous, or sub-monadelphous, with the 
tube transversely truncate. Style bent upwards at right angles to 
the ovary, or curved towards the standard ; channelled at the base, 
dilated and compressed toward the apex, hairy on the upper or 
inner side (sometimes apparently on the lower from the style twist- 
ing on its own axis). Pod elongated compressed, many-seeded. 

Herbs, generally climbing, and scarcely distinguishable from the 
genus Vicia by their habit, though generally the leaflets are much 
larger, and only in one or two pairs ; sometimes there are none. 
Flowers on elongated axillary peduncles, solitary, subsolitary, or 
racemose, generally large, with a very broad spreading lamina to 
the standard. 

The origin of the name of this genue of plants is somewhat obscure. One author 
says it comes from Xnflupof of Theophrastus, which is said to be from Xa (&»), augmen- 
tative, and tiovfioc (tlwnros), anything exciting, in reference to the qualities of the seeds. 
Another writer suggests that it comes from XoOw, “ to lie hidden ; ” but that does not 
obviously apply to the habit of the plant. 

Section I. — APHACA. Toumef. 

Petioles reduced to tendrils. Leaflets only present on the first 
leaves of seedlings, and not always even there. Calyx-tube equal 
and attenuated at the base ; teeth longer than the tube. 

SPECIES I.— LATHTRUS APHACA. Linn. 

Plate CCCXCAHI 

Root annual. Stem climbing or trailing, angular, not winged. 
Leaflets none. Tendrils branched or simple. Stipules very large, 
ovate, truncate and slightly hastate or hastate-sagittate at the base 
with short auricles, obtuse at the apex. Peduncles axillary, 1- 
flowered. Flowers erect. Calyx -teeth strapshaped -lanceolate, 
nearly equal, much longer than the tube. Corolla not much 
longer than the calyx. Pods linear-oblong, compressed, falcate. 

In cultivated ground, and waste places which have been recently 
disturbed ; rare. In Devonshire, Dorset, Sussex, and Kent* north- 
ward to Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and Lincolnshire. 

England. Annual. Early Summer to Autumn. 
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Stems weak, 8 inches to 3 feet long, sparingly branched, and 
that chiefly at the base. Leaflets very small, oval-elliptical, and 
only to be found on very young plants, all the later leaves being 
reduced to slightly-branched or simple tendrils. Stipules ^ to 1^ 
inch long, resembling pairs of opposite leaves. Peduncles longer 
than the tendrils, to 2 inches long. Flowers about | inch long, 
pale-yellow, with the keel whitish. Calyx equal at the base, with 
a short tube and very long segments, the lowest one a little exceed- 
ing the others. Stan'dard only slightly spreading. Pods 1 to IJ inch 
long, dark-brown or nearly black when ripe, ascending, slightly 
curved upwards, abruptly acuminated into a short sharp beak at 
the apex ; the sides reticiilated. Seeds few, roundish-cubical, com- 
pressed, smooth, slightly shining, black, or yellow mottled with black; 
hilum about one-tenth the circumference of the seed. Plant pale- 
green, rather glaucous, glabrous. 

Yellow Vetchling. 

French, Ges$e aoma Feuillea. German, FiAenbliiUrtge PlatUrhaa. 

The species of this genus claim kindred with the well-known Sweet Pea of onr 
gardens, which is a native of Sicily, and whose showy flowers and sweet scent render it 
such a favourite everywhere. The British representatives of the family, though less 
attractive in appearance, are not without their charina Our present species is often 
found in fields in the eastern counties, ‘and may be considered in some measure as a 
useful plant, the seeds and pods having been eaten when green, made into bread, or put 
in broth. When ripe they are not wholesome, however, often occasioning sickness and 
hoAdachCe 


Section II.— NISSOLIA. Toumef. 

Petioles all reduced to grasslike phyllodia, without leaflets or 
tendrils. 

SPECIES IL— LATHY RUS NISSOLIA. 

Plate CCCXCVlll. 

Root annual. Stems erect or ascending, not climbing, angular, 
not winged. Petioles linear, without leaves or tendrils. Stipules 
very small, subulate. Peduncles axillary, 1- (rarely 2-) flowered. 
Calyx-teeth triangular-subulate, unequal, rather shorter than the 
tube. Corolla three times as long as the calyx. Pods narrowly 
cylindrical, scarcely compressed, straight, glabrous. 

In grassy places and amongst low bushes. Bather rare, and 
confined to the South of England, apparently not wild to the North 
of Norfolk, Derbyshire, and Herefordshire, although it has occurred 
as far North as Dundee, but doubtless introduced. 

England, [Scotland]. Annual. Spring and Summer. 
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Stems several from the crown of the root, slightly curved at the 
base, then erect, rather stiff, 1 to 3 feet high, simple or slightly 
branched. Petioles 3 to 7 inches long, resembling blades of grass. 
Peduncles slender, 1 to 4 inches long, bearing rarely jnore than 1 
spreading flower. Plowers ^ to | inch long, bright-crimson with 
the keel paler. Calyx gibbous at the base above, the 3 lower teeth 
longer than the upper 2; standard with the lamina orbicular, 
spreading with the sides slightly reflexed, longer than the wings 
and keel. Pod slightly drooping, to 2^ inches long, about the 
thickness of a crow-quill, the sides with longitudinal anastomosing 
veins. Seeds maroon or reddish-black, roundish, compressed, 
slightly shining, covered with small tubercles ; hilum oblong, one- 
ninth the circumference of the seed. Plant green, the leaves 
glaucous above. 

Before this plant comes into flower it is scarcely possible to 
detect it, from its close resemblance to the grasses among which it 
grows ; the petioles, however, do not sheathe the stem as the leaves 
of grasses do. 

Grass-leaved Vetch. 

French, Gesse sans Vrilles, German, Blattlose Platierbse. 

The specific name of this plant was given to it in honour of M. G. Nissole, a 
French botanist, whose zeal induced him to adopt the ingenious expedient of searching 
the siftings of grain imported from foreign parts, by growing which he obtained many 
curious exotics. The leaves of the plant are so like grass, that unless it be in blossom 
it may readily be overlooked and mistaken for it. 


Section III. — EU-LATHYRUS. Seringe, in D. C. Prod. 

Petioles all bearing leaflets and terminating in tendrils. Calyx- 
tube gibbous at the base above. 

SPECIES III.— LATHY RUS HIRSUTUS. Zinn. 

Plate CCCXCIX. 

Root annual. Stems weak, climbing or trailing, winged. 
Leaves with 2 or 4 pairs of elliptical or linear-elliptical leaflets, 
mucronate at the apex ; common petiole terminating in a short 
branched tendril. Stipules rather small, half-sagittate. Peduncles 
longer than the leaves, generally 2- (but sometimes 1- or 3-) 
flowered. Calyx-teeth ovate-acuminate, as long as the tube. 
Corolla twice as long as the calyx. Pods oblong, compressed, 
straight, hairy; the hairs with tubercles at the base. 

In bushy places and borders of fields. Very rare, and appa- 
rently confined to the southern part of the county of Essex, where 
it occurs in several places. I have only seen it at Hadlei^ Castle, 
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near Southed. A specimen has been sent me labelled “ Vicia 
Bithynica, Budleigh Saltertou, Devon,” in the handwriting of 
Miss Carpenter ; but probably there has been some transposition 
of labels. 

England. Annual. Sununer and Aut umn. 

Stems 1 to 4 feet high, angular, and furnished with 2 rather 
narrow herbaceous strips or wings. Petioles very short. Leaflets 
1 to 2 inches long, varying much in breadth, frequently there is 
only a single pair, but if there be a second, the leaflets are smaller 
than those of the lower pair ; tendrils bent downwards. Stipules 
rather small, slender, with long acute auricles parallel to the stem. 
Peduncles 2 to 5 inches long, generally 2-flowered, with one flower 
a little above the other. Pedicels about as long as the calyx. 
Flowers spreading, ^ inch long, bright-crimson, wdth the keel and 
wings paler ; standard with the lamina roundish, spreading at right 
angles to the claw, and having the sides folded back. Style much 
dilated towards the stigma. Pods shortly stipitate, 1 to 1^ inch long, 
much compressed. Seeds few, roundish, compressed, brown, gran- 
ulated with elongate papilhe ; hilum oval, one-twelfth the circum- 
ference of the seed. Plant greyish-green, slightly hairy, the pods 
clothed with rather long hairs with papilke at the base. 

Hairy Vetchling. 

French, Gemt Yelw. German, IJelutarU Platterbae. 

SPECIES IV.-LATHYRUS PBATENSIS. iinn. 

Plate CCCC. 

Biootstock extensively creeping. Stems climbing or trailing, 
slightly winged. Leaves with 1 pair of elliptical or strapshaped- 
clliptical acute leaflets ; common petiole terminating in a 8imi)le 
or branched tendril. Stipules large, lanceolate-ovate or lanceolate, 
acuminate, sagittate at the base with slender acute auricles. 
Peduncles axillary, longer than the leaves, 3- to 12-flowered. 
Flowers spreading, in a compact raceme. Calyx-teeth triangul&i*> 
subulate towards the apex, slightly imequal, about as long as the 
tube. Corolla more than twice as long as the calyx. Pods linear- 
oblong, compressed, nearly straight, when mature glabrous, or 
clothed with short curled hairs without papillae at their base. 

In meadows, pastures, hedges, and borders of woods. Very 
common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perenniid. Summer. 

Stems angular, with wings narrower than its diameter, much 
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branehed, 1 to 3 feet long. Leaflets on yonng plants oval, ^ to 
f inch long ; on mature specimens narrower, and f to If inch long, 
very acute at the apex. Stipules nearly as long as the petiole 
exclusive of the tendril. Peduncles If to 8 inches long, terminating 
in a compact somewhat unilateral raceme, 1 to 2 inches long. 
Plowers bright-yeUow, f to f inch long ; standard with the lamina 
sub-orbicular, spreading at right angles to the claw and having 
the sides reflexed, longer than the wings and keel. Style not 
twisted. Pods sessile, 1 to If inch long, sometimes slightly curved 
upwards, reticulated with ohUque anastomosing veins on the sides, 
clothed with short curled white hairs when yoimg, turning black 
and frequently becoming glabrous when ripe. Seeds globular, 
smooth, dim, dark-brown, or yellowish-olive marbled with black, 
hilum oblong, one-sixth the circumference of the seed. Plant 
pea-green, slightly glaucous, sparingly clothed with short adpressed 
hairs. 

Meadow Vetchling. 

French, Oesae dea Prea. German, Wieaen PlcUterhae. 

This species has been recommended as a new plant for experimental agriculturists, 
and premiums have been offered for its cultivation. It does not, however, seem to be 
very palatable to cattle, for they prefer any other fodder that is within their reach. 
Usually the Vetchling is regarded only as a noxious weed; and Parkinson tells us that 
it was called ‘Hhe Kamping Wild Vetch by the country people, because it is the most 
pernicious herbe that can grow on the earth, killing and strangling come or any other 
good herbe it shall grow by.” Most farmera on moist lands would probably be of his 
opinion, as it runs very much, and is very difficult to extirpate. 

SPECIES V.— LATH YRXTS TUBEROStJS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCI. 

Kootstock extensively creeping, furnished with sessile ovate- 
ovoid tubers. Stem climbing or trailing, not winged. Leaves with 
1 pair of obovate-oval rounded apiculate leaflets ; common petiole 
terminating in a branched tendril. Stipules small, lanceolate-acute, 
half-sagittate at the base with a slender acute auricle. Peduncles 
axillary, longer than the leaves, 2- to 6-flowered. Plowers spread- 
ing, in a lax raceme. Calyx-teeth triangular, unequal, about as 
long as the tube. Corolla more than three times as long as the 
calyx. Pods sub-cylindrical, glabrous. 

In cornfields and round their borders. Very local. Known to 
occur only about Pyfield, near Chipping Ongar, Essex, where it 
was first discovered by Mr. Corder in 1859 ; but the farmers in the 
neighbourhood had noticed it for about sixty years. The Rev. 
W. W. Newbould has found specimens in the Sloane Herbarium in 
the British Museum, gathered by the Rev. J. Sedgwick in the 
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neighbourhood of Lincoln, “ in the north field of Blankney, near 
the road to Lincoln.” 

England. Perennial. Late Summer and Autumn. 

Stems weak, slender, with raised lines, but without wings, 2 to 
4 feet long. Leaflets f to 1^ inch long, widest rather beyond the 
middle. Stipules about as long as the petiole exclusive of the 
tendril. Peduncles 2 to 5 inches long. Lowest calyx-tooth longer 
and narrower than the others. Flowers f to f inch long, bright- 
crimson. Standard with the lamina orbicular, slightly emarginate, 
spreading at right angles to the claw and with the sides reflexed, 
a little longer than the wings and keel. Style curved upwards and 
twisted on its own axis. Pods f to 1^ inch long, often clavate in 
the Fyfield plant, from the seeds towards the base being abortive ; 
the sides have anastomosing longitudinal oblique veins. The ripe 
seeds I have not seen, as the corn is cut before the pods have time 
to arrive at maturity ; but the seeds set, so that Dr. Walker- Amott 
is mistaken in saying the flowers fall off without bearing fruit. — 
(Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 606.) Plant pea-green, glabrous. 

This plant is remarkable for the subterranean tubers, which are 
1 to 2 inches long, broadest at the sessile base, and tapering to the 
apex. 

Tnherous Vetchling. 

French, Gesse Tvhereust, German, Erdtvum^ 

This showy pea is cultivated in Holland for its edible roots. Oerarde calls it the 
Teas-earthnut 

SPECIES VL—LATHYRUS SYLVBSTRia Linn. 

Plate CCCCII. 

Kootstock creeping, without tul)ers. Stem climbing or trailing, 
with wings as broad as or broader than itself. Leaves with 1 pair 
of elliptical-lanceolate or linear-lanceolate acute mucronate leaflets; 
common petiole with a wing nearly as broad as itself, terminating in 
a much-branched tendril. Stipules lanceolate, half-sagittate at the 
base with a slender acute auricle. Peduncles axillary, longer than 
the leaves, 3- to 10-flowered. Flowers spreading, in a lax raceme. 
3 lower calyx-teeth triangular, about as long as tho tube; the 
upper pair deltoid and much shorter than the tube. CoroUa more 
than twice as long as the calyx. Pods cylindrical-oblong, com- 
pressed, glabrous. Seeds transversely globular-ovoid, compressed, 
dim, black, faintly tuberculated with the tubercles separate ; hilum 
one-half the circumference of the seed. 

In bushy places, woods, and hedges, or on rocks. Local. 
Found in most of tho English counties, but very rare in Scotland. 
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The most northern stations, in which it is certainly wild, are on 
the cliffs of the south shore of the Isle of Mull ; and near the Bed 
Head, Forfarshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and Autumn. 

.Stems much branched, rather stout, broadly winged, 3 to 6 feet 
long. Leaflets 2 to 6 inches long, variable in breadth, 3- or 6-nerved. 
Stipules rather small, shorter than the petiole. Peduncles 1^ to 10 
inches long, terminated by a lax unilateral raceme. Plon ers f to 
f inch long ; standard with the lamina sub-orbicular, slightly emar- 
ginate, longer than the wings and keel, rose-coloured Arithin, rose 
stained with green on the outside; wings purplish towards the 
apex ; keel greenish-white. Style curved upwards, twisted on its 
own axis. Pods sessile, 1^ to 3 inches long, with the upper margin 
convex at the base, and the lower one convex at the apex. Seeds 
numerous, ^ inch in diameter, rough, with irregular tubercular 
ridges projecting little above the surface. Plant deep-green, 
slightly glaucous, glabrous. 

Narrow-leaved Everlasting JPea. 

French, Gesse Sav/oage, Pois Etemd. German, Wald Plaitterhtt. 


SPECIES VIL— LATH YRUS LATIPOLIUS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCIII. 

Rootsock shortly creeping, without tubers. Stem climbing or 
trailing, with udngs as broad as or narrower than itself. Leaves 
with 1 pair of oval-elliptical or elliptical leaflets ; common petiole 
with a wing broader than itself, terminating in a much-branched 
tendril. Stipules lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, half-sagittate at the 
base, with a slender acute auricle. Peduncles longer than the leaves, 
6- to 10-flowered. Flowers spreading, in a rather compact raceme. 
3 lower calyx-teeth triangular, about as long as the tube ; the 
upper pair a little broader and shorter. Corolla more than twice 
as long as the calyx. Pods linear-cylindrical, slightly compressed, 
glabrous. Seeds globular, greyish, with the tubercles contiguous ; 
hilum linear, one-fourth the circumference of the seed. 

In woods and on rocky debris. Rare, and no doubt in all its 
stations escaped from cultivation. In many of the localities 
recorded for it, a broadrleaved form of L. sylvestris has probably 
been mistaken for it. I have myself only seen it on Salisbuiy 
Craigs, Edinburgh. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Summer. 
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Extremely like L. sylvestris ; but the leaflets and stipules are 
usually broader in proportion to their length, which is 2 to 4 inches. 
The wings of the stem are not quite so broad, and those of the petiole 
a little broader. The flowers are more nrunerous, in a more compact 
raceme, and a little larger, being from f to 1 inch long, entirely 
purplish-rose, with the keel paler. The pod is longer, 3 to 4 inches 
in length, more cylindrical, more acuminated at the apex, ^’he 
seeds paler, with the tubercles more elevated, and all run together so 
as to present a brain-like aspect ; the hilum is also considerably 
shorter. The plant is also paler green, and more glaucous. 

Broad-leaved Everlasting Pea. 

French, 6et$e 4 larget FeuiUet. German, Breiibldtterige PlaUedm, 

This pretty and faToorite climbing plant is often seen covering the doorways of 
cottages, the trellis-work of gardens, or creeping round the windows of some village 
school-house, where its beautiful dowers are with difficulty ke]>t from marau<Hng fingers, 
or its ripening pods from the omnivorous mouths that pass to and fro undenieath its 
hanging tendrila Nothing can be prettier than this well-known plant. Its broad 
leaves and juicy stems yield good fodder, and its cultivation has been recommended fur 
this purpose ; but it does not seem to be better adapted for field culture than any other 
of its fiunUy. 

SPECIES VIIL— LATH YRUS PALUSTRIS. Liim. 

Plate CCCCIV. 

Rootstock extensively creeping. Stems climbing or trailing, 
nearly simple, winged, with the wings nearly as broad as the st(?m. 
Ijcaves with 2 to 3 pairs of elliptical or linear-elliptical mucronate 
leaflets ; common petiole terminating in a branched tendril. Stipules 
lanceolate, very acute, half-sagittate at the base, with a triangular 
auricle. Peduncles axillary, longer than the leaves, 2- to 8-flowered. 
Flowers spreading, in a lax raceme. 3 lower calyx-teeth trian- 
gular, nearly as long as the tube ; the upper pair deltoid, and much 
shorter than the tube. Corolla nearly three times as long as the 
calyx. Pods linear-oblong, compressed, glabrous. Seeds globular, 
smooth ; hilum ^ circumference of the seed. 

In fens and boggy places. Very local. I possess it from Burtlo 
Moor, Somerset; Belton Fen, Yarmouth; Monks Wood, Hun- 
tingdon ; and the Murrow of Wicklow. It is reported, on satis- 
factory authority, also from the counties of Hants, Norfolk, 
Carnarvon, Cambridge, Lincoln, and York. 

England, Scotland?, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer 

and Autumn. 

Stems slender, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaflets to 2^ inches long, 
varying in breadth. Stipules usually extending beyond the point 
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where the first leaflets are placed. Peduncles 2 to 4 inches long. 
Plowers f to f inch long, purple, fading to blue. Standard with 
the lamina oval-orbicular, spreading nearly at a right angle with 
the claw, a little longer than the wings and keel. Style suddenly 
bent upwards at the extremity of the ovary, not twisted on its own 
axis. Pod shortly stipitate, 1^ to inch long, rounded at the 
apex below, reticulated on the sides. The mature pods I have not 
seen, but tbe seeds have been sent me by the late Mr. Thomas Clark ; 
they are ^ inch in diameter, olive-yellow prettily marbled with black. 
Plant glaucous-green, glabrous. 

Marsh Vetchling, Duckling Vetch. 

French, Gesxe des Marais. German, Svmpf PUtUaise. 

SPECIES IX.— LATH YRUS MABITIMUS. Bigd. 

Plate CCCCV. 

Pisum maritimum, Linn. Stn. Eng. Bot. No. 1046. 

Rootstock very long, woody, creeping. Stems prostrate, quad- 
rangular, striate but not winged. Leaves with 3 to 5 pairs of 
broadly oval or elliptical leaflets ; common petiole terminating in a 
branched or simple short tendril. Stipules broadly ovate, acuminate, 
hastate or hastate-sagittate at the base with the 2 auricles deltoid- 
triangular and of unequal size. Peduncles axillary, shorter than the 
leaves or more rarely equalling them, 4- to 10-flowered. Plowers 
spreading, in a compact raceme. Three lower calyx-teeth trian- 
gular, about as long as the tube ; the upper pair deltoid, acuminate, 
much shorter than the tube. Corolla three times as long as the 
calyx. Pods linear-oblong, scarcely compressed. Seeds globular, 
smooth ; hilum one-third the circumference of the seed. 

Var. a, genuinus. 

Leaflets broadly oval, rather blunt. 

Var. 0, acutifolim. Bab. 

Leaflets elliptical, acute. Stems more slender than in var. a. 

On shingly sea-beaches. Rare. Var. a on the coasts of Dorset, 
Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, and Lincolnshire ; and formerly near Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, and in the Isle of Wight. Var. 0 in the Island of 
Unst, Shetland, and possibly in Orkney. A form somewhat inter- 
mediate between varieties a and 0 is found at Rosbegh, county 
Kerry. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and .A utumn. 
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Bootstock thick, black, extending manj feet down through the 
shingle, branching above, the branches mostly starting from the same 
point, slender and creeping. Stems 6 inches to 3 feet long, lying 
flat on the ^und. Leaflets 1 to 2 inches long, mostly alternate, 
and diminishing in size towards the apex of the petiole, thick and 
somewhat fleshy, directed upwards, particularly in the evening; 
common petiole generally curved backwards, terminating in a very 
short tendril. Stipules very large, ^ to 1 inch long, with auricles 
on both sides of the base. Peduncles 1^ to 3 inches long ; raceme 
f to 1 inch long. Flowers f to ^ inch long, purplish-crimson fading 
to blue. Style straight, ascending at an obtuse angle with the 
stigma, slightly dilated upwards and hairy. Pods reflcxed, shortly 
stipitate, 1^ to 2 inches long, brown when ripe, nearly straight, 
their width nearly as great as the depth between the 2 sutures. 
S^ds ^ inch in diameter, dusky-brown, paler tow’ards the hilum, 
slightly shining. Plant glabrous and glaucous. 

Sea Pea, 

French, Poia Meantime, Germao, Meerstra/nds Platterbae. 

This species of Lathyros grows on shingly beaches, chiefly on the Eastern coast of 
England, bat not very abundantly anywhere. The seeds are bitter in taste, and very 
unpalatable ; but, in the year 1555, the people in the neighbourhood of Aldborough and 
Orford, in Suflblk, were kept alive during a time of famine by eating the seeds of this 
plant, which grew abundantly on the sand-hills of the district. Its existence had not 
been noticed by the inhabitants before, and they attributed its sudden apj^earatice to 
an interposition of Providence for their sustenance. 8ome, less willing to believe in 
miracles, traced the origin of the plant to the wreck of a vessel laden with j)ea« on the 
coast during the previous year ; but, as the Sea Pea is nowhere cultivated, thi'< seems 
unlikely. It is more probable that the plant had grown there for centuries ; but the 
seeds being nauseous in flavour, and botany not being studic^d in this district at this 
period, no one had recollected the circumstance, until pressed by want to seek hK>d 
among the wild herbs of the neighbouring waste. With the necessity, the estimation 
of the plant that had relieved it oeased, and it is now as little used as many others 
which might be of equal value under similar circumstances. 

Section IV.— OROBUS. Linn. 

Petioles all bearing leaflets, but terminating in a linear or subu- 
late points not a tendril. Calyx gibbous at the base on the upper 
aide. 

SPECIES X-LATHYRUS HACROBRHIZUS. Wimm. 

PnaTB CCOCVI. 

L. montanoa, Bemh. Gcreie FI v. N. A Mit-Dcutschl. e<L vL p. 112. 

Orobus tttberosus, Linn. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1153. Aoch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. 

ed il p. 225. /V&f, Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 46. 

Rootstock creeping, stoloniferous, bearing small enlarged tubers 
or knots. Stems erect or ascending, frequently dccuml^nt at the 
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base, narrowly winged. Leaves with 2 to 3 (rarely 4) pairs of ovate- 
elliptical, elliptical, oblong, or linear-oblong mucronate leaflets; 
common petiole terminating in a setaceous point. Stipules lance- 
olate, half-sagittate at the base, with a triangular-acute auricle. 
Peduncles longer than or equal to the leaves, 2- to 6-flowered. 
Plowers drooping, in a lax raceme. 3 lower calyx-teeth ovate- 
acuminate, shorter than the tube ; the upper pair much shorter, 
and directed upwards. Corolla three times as long as the calyx. 
Pods oblong-linear, sub-cylindrical, slightly compressed. Seeds 
globular, smooth ; hilum about one-fourth the circumference of 
the seed. 

Var. a, genuinm. 

Leaflets varying from oval-elliptical to elliptical or oblong. 

Var. ^, tenuifolim. 

OrobiiB tenuifolius, Roth, FL Germ. Vol. I. p, 305. 

Leaflets varying from strap-shaped to linear. 

In woods and thickets, amongst heath and in grassy places. 
Very common, and generally distributed. Var. 0 not so frequent 
as var. a. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring and Summer. 

Rootstock black, with enlargements at intervals from the size 
of a pea to that of a small cherry. Stems 8 to 18 inches high. 
Leaflets in var. a 1 to 2 inches long, blunt or suddenly acuminate 
at the apex — in 3, sometimes 3 incb(‘S long, tapering gradually 
and very acute. Stipules J to f inch long. Peduncles 1 to 5 inches 
long. Flowers ^ to | inch long, pale dull-crimson fading to blue, 
and at lengtii tinged with green. Pods sessile, spreading or slightly 
reflexed, l| to 2 inches long, black w hen ripe, nearly as wide as the 
depth between the sutures. Seeds inch in diameter, reddish- 
brown, slightly shining. Plant deep-greoii, slightly glaucous, espe- 
cially on the under side of the leaves, glabrous, or with a few short 
scattered hairs on the stipules. 

This plant usually (but not always) turns black in drying. 

Tuberous fitter Vetch. 

French, Ordbe tubeimc. German, Berg 


SPECIES XL~LATHYRUS NIGER. Winm. 

Plate CCCCVII. 

Orobns niger, Linn. Hook, in Eng. Bot. Sup. No. 2788. Koch^ Syn. FI. (Jerm. et 
Helv. ed. ii. p. 226. /Vw, Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 46. 
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Bootstock shorty without tubers or stolons. Stem erect, 
branched, angular, but not winged. Leaves with 4 to 6 pairs of 
broadly elliptical or oblong mucronatc leaflets; common petiole 
terminating in a setaceous point. Stipules small, linear>lanceolate, 
half-sagittate or hastate-sagittate at the base, with a small acute 
auricle. Peduncles equalling or exceeding the leaves, 3- to 8-flow- 
ered. Flowers drooping, in a rather lax raceme. 3 lower calyx- 
teeth deltoid-triangular, not half the length of the tube ; the upper 
pair much shorter. Corolla three times as long as the calyx. 
Pods linear, sub-cylindrical, slightly compressed. Seeds quadrate, 
compressed, smooth ; hilum about one-fourth the circumference of 
the seed. 

In rocky copses in mountainous districts. Very rare. In the 
Den of Airly, twelve miles west of Forfar; and in the Pass of 
Xiilicrankie, Perthshire ; also said to occur on Craiganain, a rock 
within two miles of Moy House, Inverness-shire. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stem slender, almost wiry, erect, 1 to 2 feet high. Ix'aflets 
^ to 1-j inch long, usually lanceolate-elliptical, hut varialde in 
breadth, though not nearly to the sanic extent as in the last species. 
Stipules of the lower leaves ^ inch long ; those of the upptT very 
minute. Peduncles 2 to 4 inches long. Flowers | inch long, with 
the claw of the petals longer than the lamina, dull purplish-crimson 
fading to livid blue. Pods drooping, 2 inches long, black when 
ripe. Seeds ^ inch across, reddish-black. Plant deep-green, gla- 
brous, always turning brownish-black when drying. 

Black Bitter Vetch. 

French, Orobe noircUtant. German, ScJivoarte riailertm. 


EXCLUDE!) SBECIES. 

MEDICAGO MURICATA. WiUd. 

Sm. Eng. PI. Vol. III. p. 320. 

Said to have been found by Ray on the coast at Orford, 
Suffolk ; but the Rev. W. W. Newbould informs me that Ray’s 
plant was M. denticulata, on the faith of the specimens in the old 
Herbaria. 

TBIFOLIUH PARVIFLORUM. FArAt 

Mr. A. G. More finds that Dr. Mackay’s specimens of the plant 
called by him TrifoUum maritimum,” iirom near KJllbarrack 
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church, CO. Dublin, belong to this species ; as, however, it is likely 
to be a casual introduction, it is considered best for the present to 
exclude it until its present existence in Ireland be ascertained. 

COBONILLA VARIA. Linn. 

Reported to have been found at Berry Head and Linton, 
Devonshire, and also in the Lake district ; but these statements 
require confirmation before so conspicuous a plant can be admitted 
into the British list. 


ORDER XXVI.— ROSACE.®. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate simple or compound 
leaves. Sti[)ulcs usiially conspicuous, free or more or less 
adhering at the base to the petiole. Blowers regular, often yellow 
or white, solitary, or in simple or compound corymbose cymes 
or j)anicles, more rar(dy in raeem(\s, spikes, heads, or umbels. In- 
floresccnce generally terminal. Sepals 5, more I'arely 4 or 3 (or 
double these numbers by the addition of an epicalyx exterior to 
the calyx), more or less united at the base, valvate or imbricated 
in aistivation, the odd one superior or turned towards the axis of 
the infloriiscence. Petals 5, more rarely 4, perigynous, caducous, 
sometimes absent. Stamens indefinite, rarely definite, distinct, 
perigynous, inserted immediately witliin the petals. Ovary free 
from the calyx, consisting of 1 carji(.‘l, or of few or numerous 
distinct ones ; or of 2 to 6 united t o each other and adhering 
to the calyx-tube. Ovules 1, 2, or several, anatropous. Styles 
lateral or terminal, free, rarely united. Fruit consisting of achenes 
or follicles, sometimes a drupe or a pome. Seeds 1 or more; 
albumen none ; embryo nearly straight. 

Sub-Oeder I. — ^AMYGDALE.®. 

Trees or shrubs, with simple undivided leaves, having stipules 
not adhering to the petiole and persistent only on the barren shoots, 
deciduous on the flowering ones. Calyx inferior (free from the 
ovary), splitting in a circumcissile manner, and the greater portion 
deciduous. Petals white or pink. Stamens indefinite. Carpels 
solitary, containing 2 ovules. Style terminal. Fruit a drupe, with 

VOL. 111. Q 
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the exterior portion of the pericarp fleshy or dry, separating when 
mature from the inner layer, which is woody and forms the 
so-called stone of the fruit which incloses the seed or kernel. Seed 
mostly solitary. 

OUNUS I—'PB.TJ'NTJS. Linn. 

Calyx with the tube urccolate-hemispherical, 6-toothed, the 
segments imbricated in ajstivation, the upper part deciduous. 
Petals 5, spreading, inserted in the throat of the calyx. Stamens 
15 to 30, inserted close within the petals. Drupe fleshy, with 
the stone smooth or furrowed, containing a single seed. 

Trees or shrubs, with leaves varying from obovate to oblong or 
elliptical, serrate or crenate at the margins, generally furnished 
with glands on the petiole close to the base of the lamina. Stipules 
small. Flowers produced early, solitary, in pairs, or in umbels or 
racemes. 

The name of this genus of plants is said to be of Asiatic origin, the wild plant, 
according to Galen, being called irfuou/irof (/n-wimnos) in Asia. The Greek name for 
the plum is wpovyti (yroufie) : it occurs in Theophrastus. 


Sub-Genus I. — EU-PRTJNUS. 

Young leaves convolute. Flowers lateral, solitary or in pairs, 
produced from flower-buds distinct from the leaf-buds, expanding 
before the leaves or at the same time with them. Drupe coverttd 
externally with a whitish bloom ; stone compressed, somewhat 
sulcated at the margins, slightly rugose on the faces. 

SPECIES L-PEUN US COMMUNIS. IIud$. 

Plates CCCCVIIL CCCCIX. CCCCX. 

Leaves ohlong-oblanceolate, elliptical, oblong-obovatc, or obovate, 
coarsely and bluntly serrated, appearing after the flowci;s or along 
with them. Peduncles solitary or in pairs (rarely 3 or 4 together). 
Fruit ovoid or globose. 

SoaSracm L — Franiu spinosa. Lim. 

Plate CXJCOVIII. 

P. oommunta, o •piiuME, Bab. Bfan. Brit. Bot ed. v. p. 91. Bmth. Hmidbook Brit 
FL p. 1S5. Hook, 4 Am, Brit FL ed. viil p. 118. 
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A small bushy shrub with twisted branches, most of the old 
ones terminating in spines, the younger ones usually pubescent. 
Leaves elliptical or elliptical-oblanceolate, at length glabrous 
beneath. Peduncles mostly solitary, glabrous. Flowers usually 
expanding before the leaves begin to appear. Petals obovate. 
Fruit small, sub-globular, erect. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Flowers expanding before the leaves appear. 

Var. |3, coetanea. 

Flowers appearing with the leaves. 

In thickets, woods, and on commons ; common, and generally 
distributed, but not reaching Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring. 

A rigid bush, commonly from 3 to 4 feet high, but sometimes 
8 or 10, with irregular divaricate branches, most of them termi- 
nating in spines ; bark smooth, dark-grey, or nearly black. 
Suckers numerous. Leaves shortly-stalked, 1 to 2 inches long, 
rather hntdy serrated. Flowers usually produced before the leaves, 
from buds situated on tlic short lateral branches or spurs. 
Pedunch'S rather long, mostly solitary, but sometimes in pairs 
from each bud, ^ to f inch in diameteT, white. Calyx- segments 
broadly triangular, obtuse, often slightly serrated on the margins. 
Petals obovate, much longer than the calyx-segments. Filaments 
long, white ; anthers reddish. Drupe usually a little longer than 
broad, about ^ inch in diameter, bluish-black, with a glaucous 
bloom ; pulp very austere, adhering to the stone, which is roundish, 
slightly compressed, with a marginal furrow and a rugose surface. 
Young leaves slightly downy below, at length glabrous, daik-green 
with the veins depressed above. 

Blackthorn Sloe. 

French, Prunier Bpitimx. German, Sddelieii, PJlaums. 

The appearance of this tree is almost too wen known to need description ; and as 
we write in the budding spring-time, we see the pretty white blossoms of this early- 
flowering tree decking its black thorny polished boughs, as yet leafless, but destined to 
bo covered with green in a few weeks more. Perhaj>s we ought not to speak of the 
Blackthorn as a tree, for only under very favourable circumstances does it attain such 
dimensions : usually it is only a bush or shrub. Loudon tells us that in Eastwell Park^ 
in Kent, he has seen it growing thirty feet in height. In August the fruit, known as 
the Sloe, is ripe ; it is covered with a bluish bloom, and looks as it hangs on the trees 
very tempting ; but its taste is peculiarly harsh and acid, and it is only appetites sharp- 
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ened by hunger or the omnivorous capacities of a schoolboy, that would choose to take 
a second berry. The old poet calls them — 

" Sloes austere, 

Hard fare, but such as boyish appetite disdains not.** 

When tempered with sugar, they are not so uneatable, and in some districts in the 
North of Europe a very tolerable conserve is made from them. The juice of the Sloe 
expressed is said to enter largely into the manufacture of British port wine. In France 
a beverage is made by fermenting the fruit with a certain quantity of water ; it is acid 
and astringent, more especially if the fruit has been gathered before it is quite ripe. 
The habitual use of this drink is said to be injurious to health. The inspissated juice 
of the Sloe forms a nearly indelible ink used for marking linen in Germany. The 
leaves of this shrub dried have been made into a substitute for Chinese tea, and some 
years ago an extensive manufactory of this Sloe-leaf tea was carried on in this country, 
upwards of four millions of pounds of this substance having found its way into the market. 
It was discovered, however, that the chief use of this tea was for puiposes of adultera- 
tion, and its manufacture was consequently speedily sup]>ressed by the excise autho- 
ritiea In France the unripe fruit is pickled in salt and vinegar as a substitute for 
olives, and in Germany and Russia the fruit is crushed, mixed with water, and a spirit 
distilled from it. Medicinally, the bark is considered to be a febrifuge, and the leaves 
an agreeable and useful astringent. The flowers, like all those of the native plums, are 
mildly aperient, and are recommended in infusion by some j)eople as a s,‘ife and useful 
medicine. The wood is very hard, and in colour resembles that of th(5 jx'acli, though 
without its beauty. On account of its hard, tough nature, it is sometimes used for the 
teeth of rakes and such-like purposes, hut it never attains size sufiicient to bo ap[>liod 
to many other usea 

The Blackthorn or Sloe has formed a subject for many of our British song- writers, 
and we must always associate it with the lintjsof the Sullblk p(K^t Blnoiufield, in which 
he 80 touchingly describes the disappointment of the j)our bird-boy over his feast of 
roasted sloes : — 

‘‘ Keen blows the blast, or ceaseless rains descend, 

I’he half-stript h<;dge a sorry shelter lends. 

Oh for a hovel, e’er so small or low. 

Whose roof, repelling winds and early snow, 

Might bring home comforts fresh before his eyes I 
On whitethorns towering and the leafless rose 
A frost-nipped feast in bright vermilion glows 
Where clustering Sloes in glossy order rise. 

He crops the loaded branch, a cumbrous j)rize, 

And o’er the flame the sputtering fruit he rests, 

Placing green sods to seat his coming guests ; 

His guests by promise, playmates young and gay ; 

But ah ! fresh pastimes lure their steps away. 

He sweeps his hearth, and homeward looks in vain, 

Till, feeling disappointment’s cruel pain. 

His fairy revels are exchanged for rage ; 

His banquet marred, grown dull his hermitages 
The fields become bis prison till on high 
Benighted birds to shadiest coverts fly. 
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Look then from trivial tip to greater woes, 

From the poor bird-boy with his roasted Sloes, 

To where the dungeoned mourner heaves the sigh, 

Where not one cheering sunbeam meets his eye. 

Though ineffectual pity thine may be, 

No wealth, no power to set the captive free. 

Thy slights can make the wretched more forlorn, 

And deeper drive affection’s barbed thorn. 

Say not, ‘ I’ll come and cheer thy gloomy cell 
With news of dearest friends, how good, how well ; 

I’ll be a joyful herald to thine heart,’ 

Then fail, and play the worthless trifler’s part.** 

Sub-Species II.— Pnmus insititia. Linn, 

Plate CCCCIX. 

P. commmiiB, ft insifitia, Lab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 91. Lentk Handbook Brit. 

Fi. p. l8o. IJoub. Arn. Brit. FI. ed. viLL p. 118. 

A large shrub with nearly straight branches, only a few of the 
old ones terminating in spines, the younger ones downy. Leaves 
oblong-obovatc or obovato, pubescent beneath. Peduneles mostly 
in pairs, downy. Flowers expanding as the leaves begin to appear. 
Petals roundish. Fruit large, globular, dx-ooping. 

In thickets, woods, and hedges; not uncommon in England, 
more rai*e in Scotland, and probably not wild north of the Forth 
and Clyd('. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring. 

Very like the common sloe, uhich appears to pass into it by 
insensible gradations. Tlie present sub-speeies, however, is gene- 
rally of larger growth, Avith the haA'es and floAvers considerably 
larger ; the former broader Avith the broadest part generally beyond 
the middle, and the undei'sidc I’emniuing pubescent; the latter 
^ inch in diameter. The peduneles ai t> not so often solitai’y, but in 
both forms they vary from 1 to 3 or 1. The petals are bi’oader, the 
fruit much lai*ger — ^ inch or more, and droo])ing from its Aveiglit, 
bluish-black, rarely yellow ; it has not the austere taste of the sloe. 

JinUace. 

French, Prunicr Satmii/t:. Gorman, Ifa/erscfdcfie. 

When in blossom, this tree can liardly be distinguished from the Blackthorn, and 
the fruit is very similar, having the »\nu* acid (jualitios, but not so rough, and when 
boiled with sugar it is by no meajis unpleasant. A variety yields white fruit, so that 
we have the white and the black Bullacc. The fruit of this plum is known in Dau- 
phia6 under the name of atfatorea, and in Provence they ai'e called sibarelles, because 
it is impossible to whistle after having eaten them, from their sourness. The wood, 
the branches, and the entire plant are used throughout France for the same purposes 
as that of the Sloe. 
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Bdb-Species iil — F runns domestioa. Xtnn. 

Plate CCCCX. 

P. commuois, y domestica, Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 91. BenOi. Handbook Brit 

FI. p. 185. Hook. <k Am. Brit FI. ed. viii. p. 119. 

A small tree with rather straight branches without spines, the 
young ones glabrous. Leaves obovate, at length glabrous beneath 
except on the midrib. Peduncles mostly in pairs, glabrous. 
Plowers usually expanding as the leaves begin to appear. Petals 
roundish. Fruit large, ovoid, or sub-globular, drooping. 

In hedge-rows, not uncommon, but having very little claim to 
be considered as truly native. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Tree. Spring. 

This form bears nearly the same relation to P. insititia as the 
latter does to P. spinosa. The leaves arc broader than thos(! of 
P. insititia, and 3 inches long. The flowers 1 inch in diameter 
and the fruit nearly as much across. 

Wild Phm. 

French, Prunier Domestirfue. German, Grmeine PJlaumt. 

This tree, bo common in its cultivate<l state in all our gardens, i.s found af)|mrontly 
wild in woods and hedges in England ; but the circumstance that it was n(»t known to 
the early inhabitants of our Island leads to the .supposition that it is not truly of native 
growtk. The variety called the Orleans Plum apix^-ars to have l)een bnuight from 
France shortly after our concpiest of that country under the l*lantagencts, and w-aa 
probably for some time the only kind growm, though in 1573 Tuxser enumerates ten 
varieties as being cultivated : Gerarde, some twenty years later, had sixty sorts growing 
in his garden in Holbonn Most of our older varieties of I’lums have been introiluced 
from France ; that known as Greengage,” from the name of its first cultivator, was 
brought by him from tlie garden of the Chartreuse in Paris, having been originally 
introduced by Claude, the queen of Francis I. ; and henci; it is still known in Franco 
as “ Keine Claude.” The number and variety of the Plums which are cultivaUtd in 
gardens, and which ap[>ear on our tables, are too great ev€»n to mention. lk?sides being 
eaten fresh, and forming a delicious dessert, Plums are extensively growm on the Conti- 
nent for the purpose of drying, and are then known by the name of Pnines, or French 
Plums. The best Pranos are made near Tours, of the Nt. Cathet iue Plum and the 
Prune d’Agen, and the best French Plums are made in Provence of the P«5rdrigon Plum 
and the Bignole. Prunes are prejsired by being gathered from the trees when just 
ripe enough to fall when the tree is shaken. They are then laid on frames and exinist^d 
to the sun until they become as soft as ripe medlars, after which they are ])ut in a cool 
oven, shut quite close, and left for twenty-four hours (this process is roi>eated three 
times) ; they are then left to get cold, and rounded by the hand. The common sorts ol 
Prunes are made from windfalls and the fruit which falls from the trees after shaking 
but the beet French Plums are gathered in the morning before the buq rises, care being 
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taker, that only the atalk is touched, and the fruit gently laid on vine-leaves in a 
hiisket. When the baskets are filled so that the Plums touch each other, they are 
removed into the finiit-room and treated in the way described before, but so carefully 
that the bloom is retained on the fruit even after it is dry. Prunes have a medicinal 
reputation, and are retained in the British Pharmacopoeia in the preparation known as 
Lenitive Electuary. They are also frequently used in domestic medicine as gentle and 
pleasant aperients with senna and such-like combinations. In some parts of Grermany 
a spirit is distilled from Plums, known by the names of Zwetschen Wasser and Eaki. 
lk)th these liquors resemble Kii*sch Wasser. Baki is made by fermenting apples, 
ground or crushed, with bruised Plums. The spirit produced it said to be very agree- 
able to the taste, and, though not so strong, to be more wholesome than brandy. In 
tlie south of France an excellent spirit is obtained from the bruised pulp and kernels 
of Plums fermented with honey and flour by distillation in the usual manner. The 
wood of the Plum is very compact and hard, and is used for many purposes, especially 
in the manufacture of musical instruments ; but it does not often attain a large size. The 
bark yields a yellow dye which is readily taken by woollen fabrics. 


Sub-Gentjs II. — CERASUS. Tournef. 

Young leaves simply folderl. Flowers lateral or pseudo-terminal, 
in pairs, umbels, or racemes, expanding at the same time as the 
young leaves or after them. Drupe glabrous externally ; stone sub- 
globular, smooth. 

Section I. — ETJ-CERASUS. Torrey & Gray. 

Flowers from lateral leafless buds appearing before or with the 
leaves. Pedicels umbellate, fascicled. 

SPECIES II.— P R U N U S AV I U M. Linn, 

Plate Ct:CCXI. 

Bromjield, FI. Vect. p. 142. 

P. Coraaus, var. Aviuui, Benih. ITaiidbook Brit. FI. p. 185. 

A tree producing a few suckers. Leaves flaccid, drooping, oval 
or obovatc-oval, abruptly acuminate-cuspidate at the apex, irregu- 
larly crenate-serrate on the margins, hairy on the veins beneath. 
Umbels sessile, lax, mostly aggregated round the leaf-buds, sur- 
rounded by scales, of which the inner ones are not truly leaf-like. 
Calyx-tube turbinate, contracted at the top. Segments oblong, 
entire, sub-acute. Petals flaccid, spreading in the form of a cup. 

In woods and hedges, not uncommon, and generally distributed, 
except in the extreme North of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Spring. 
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A tree not unfrequcntly 20 to 30 feet and sometimes 

considerably more, with a single trunk covered with smooth 
greyish bark. Brandies spreading, arranged so as to form a 
rounded head. Leaf-stalk shorter than the lamina, with a gland at 
the base of each side of the latter, which is 2 to 6 inches long, 
widest usually a little beyond the middle ; coarsely serrate, with 
the serratures rounded and tipped by a gland. Stipules linear- 
triangular, ciliated, with stalked glands, deciduous. Flowers 
expanding very, shortly after the young leaves appear; white, 
f inch across. Peduncles 3 to 5 together, to 2 inches long, 
irooping. Calyx-segments retlexed. Petals more or less dc'eply 
notched, very fugacious. Fruit | inch long, red or bhu-k, sub- 
globular, in dented at the apex, bitter; stone sul)-globose, slightly com- 
pressed, smooth, adhering to the pulp. Leaves bright-green, llaccid. 

TVUd Chcrrif. Gran, 

Frencb, Ct^rUler MCrisur. Gennau, ruche. 

This tree is the parent of many of our ^ranlen Cherries, aiel fiure] coTumonly in 
'woods and tliickets in many parts of Great Britain. The cullivated (’leury wa.s intn** 
duced into our island hy the Ihunans at an early ]>criod of their octMijiation ; for Pliny 
Bays : ** The Ghen'v did not oxi^t in It.dy until the vietory of Lucnlliis ov» r M it hrldat«‘s, 
in the year of the city (ISO. lit* wius the fir^t to introduce t^.i^ tret' from P<<ntu.s, ami now, 
in the course of 12(> years, it has travtdled heyoud the oct au, and MrrivtMl even in Pri- 
taniiia,'’ It i.s j»robahle that the wihl (’lu rry is indi^'^'iioiH n* hodi Pm-ope ami Asia, hut 
it is lUKjiK'Stionahle that the imju'f^ved and eultivatetl variety eaim* iituu the J'.ast. It is 
Bilid that tlie (J]jerrie.s orioinally hruUi:^lit into Italy liy LiienlliH came from (’erasus or 
Cheni.’^ond, in Puntiis ; hut it is doiilaful whether the Latin name was denvi'd 

from that place, or whether the town did not owe its own np|>ellation to tin- aiMimlance 
of Cherries in its neighbourhood, for the Ber.'tian Mord for the fruit is kcruH. It is very 
likely that many of our wild Clieiries in the southern counties have grown fn>m kernels 
scattered by birds, w’hich are very fond of the fruit, the blackbird especially Injiiig a 
well-known depredator of the Cherry orchard. In (he time of Evelyn the tree wais as 
common in the w'ood.s as it is now : he speaks of it as freijuent in the he<L’es, ami 
growing wihl in Hertfordshire and many place.s.” Tradition say.s that the first Cluury 
orchards were planted in Kent, a c<^>unty still celebrated for it.s lieautifiil Clierriea 
Lydgate, w ho wrote in 1415, speaks of ClierricH being exjsised for sale in the London 
market. Geranle, in his ** Herbal,” published in 1597, says there were numerous vari- 
eties of Cherries in his time. Among others he mentions the black wild Cherry, the 
fruit of which he says had a ** harsh, unpleasant taste,” and the Klandem or Kentish 
Cherry, of which he says, when they are thoroughly rij>e, “ they have a better juice, 
bat watery, cold, and moist” In the survey and valuation made in 1 Cl 9 of the manor and 
mansion belonging to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, 
previous to its sale during the Commonwealth, it appears that there were upwards of 
two hundred Cherry-trees in the garden. The numlier of varieties now cultivated in 
our gardens and sold in the great fruit markets of England must be very great Homo 
years ago forty different sorts were enumerated, and no doubt their tiutnlier has now 
increased. In Don’s “ Gardener’s Dictionary,” indeed, wo find fifty sorts mentioned 
TiAmea of Biirareaiis HearU* 
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Id France the Cherry is highly prized, not only as a frait pleasant and delicious to 
the taste, but as affording food to the poor, and a law was passed so long ago as 1669 
commanding the preservation of all Cherry-trees in the royal foresta This edict caused 
such a superabundance of Cherry-trees as to allow no room for the growth of under- 
wood, when, going to the other extreme, all the fruit-trees were cut down excepting 
some young saplings ; and Bose tells us that this great calamity for the poor caused 
considerable distress to many who had subsisted for several months of the year directly 
or indirectly on the produce of the nvtriaier. Soup made of the fruit with a little bread 
and a little butter was the common food of the woodcutters and charcoal-burners of the 
forest during the winter. Cherries enter much more largely into the diet of our continental 
neighbours than into our own. We constantly hear of Cherry cakes and Cherry wine, 
and the common spir4 tl'® Continent, Kirschwasser, is distilled from them after 
fermentation. For the manufacture of this spirit, which is made chiefly in Alsace in 
France, in Uvteraberg in Germany, and in Berne and Basle in Switzerland, the wild 
black -gean is preferred. Maraschino is also made from the Cherry, much in the same 
way as Kirschwasser. The kind of Cherry preferred for this purpose is a small acid 
fruit called vmraaca^ which al>ound8 in the north of Italy, at Trieste, and in Dalmatia. 
The chief difference in the manufacture of Maraschino from Kirschwasser is the mix- 
ture of honey with the distilled juice in the former. Loudon tells us that genuine 
Maraschino is as dilQBlcult to meet with as genuine Tokay, and that a large quantity of 
such as is sold is nothing more than Kirschwasser mixed with honey and water. 
Noyau and Katafia are flavoured with the kernels of the Cherries, and we believe that 
the leaves are often admitted into the preparation, and add to the flavour and perfume. 
In this country we use Cherries as pleasant additions to the luxuries of our table, 
not only freshly gathered from the tree.s, but in the shape of Cherry brandy, preserved 
Chenies, and “ Cherry pie,^* so celebrated in nursery song, as the promised treat to Jenny 
Wren, when Cock llobin says, — 

“If you will but be mine, 

You shall dine on Cherry pie, and drink nice currant wine.** 

In nursery mythology tlie Cherry-tree is a favourite tree, and for some unknown reason 
is associated with the cuckoo. It is still the custom in some districts for children to 
danoe round a Cherry-tree singing : — 

“ Cuckoo Cherry-tree, 

Come down and tell to me 
How many years I have to live,** 

Each child then shakes the tree, and the number of Cherries that fall is supposed to be 
the answer to the question. One of our earliest Fngltbh games was called Cherry-pit, 
and oonsisted of pitching cherry-stones into a little hole, much as marbles are some- 
times played. Shakespeare alludes to it in ** Twelfth Night. Sir Toby Belch says • 
“ TCis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan.” 

The gum of the Cherry-tree has the same proiierties as giim-arebic, but differs from 
it in not dissolving in cold water. It is known to chemists as c&rasxn, Hasselquist 
relates that a hundred men were kept alive during a siege of two months by the gum 
of the Cherry alone : this is highly incredible, however, as it contains little or no 
nitrogenous matter. 

Th* wood of the wild Cherry ie 6ne, olose-graiued, strong, and of a reddish colour. 
It is easily worked, and takes a fine polish. It is much sought after by cabinet-makers 
aud turners, particularly is France, where mahogany is not so oommon as in Britain. 

VOl. III. R 



As a tree the wild Cherry is raluable not only for its tiinl>er, but for the fitoi 
which it supplies to birds, by the increase of which little creatures the insects which 
attack trees and grain of every kind are destroyed. The folly which would exterminate 
these feathered friends, grudging them a share of the abundance of an orchard, is well 
repaid by a plague of insects of every kind which devastate whole acres of cultivated 
land, and destroy far more than an army of little birds would require to refresh and 
gladden us with their sweet songs, as well as to rid us of the swarms of insects which 
without their aid are so sure to multiply and infest our gardens and orchards. On the 
Continent Cherry-trees are much used as roadside trees, particularly in the north of 
Germany, where the apple and the pear will not thrive. In some countries the road 
passes for miles through an avenue of Cherry-trees ; and Loudon tells us that he tra- 
velled for several days through an avenue of Cherry-trees from Strashurg by a circuitous 
route to Munich, These avenues in Germany are planted by desire of the respective 
governments, not only to shade the traveller, but to afford him refreshment on his 
journey. All persons are allowed to partake of the Cherries, on condition of their not 
injuring the trees ; and when it is desired by the [proprietor of the land on which they 
grow to retain the fruit of any particular tree, the fact is notified by tying a wisp of 
straw' on one of the conspicuous branches ; and this indication is almost universally 
respected. 

The Cherry-tree has always been a favourite with poets and lovers of song. The 
whiteness and profusion of the blossoms, the rich bright colour of the fruit, and the 
vigorous nature of its growth, are all sources of attraction. The old English song of 
Cherry ripe” is familiar to us all, and had its origin in one by Herrick. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, at Ely, when the Cherries are ripe, numbers of peojile repair, on wbat they 
call Cherry Sunday, to the Cherry’-orchards in the neighbourhood, where, on the pay- 
nmnt of f»ix|>ence each, every one is allowed to eat as many Cherries as they choose, A 
similar fete is held at Montmorency. A like festival is also annually held at Ham- 
burg, called the Feast of Cherries, during which troops of children parade the street 
with green bf»ughs ornamented with Cherries. The origin of the /?/«? seems to have been 
thus : — In 1432, when the city of Hamburg was besieged by the Hussites, one of the 
citizens, named Wolf, proposed that all the children in the city between seven and 
fourteen years of age should be clad in mourning and sent as suppliants to the enemy. 
Procopius Nasus, chief of the Hussites, was so moved by this spectacle, that he not only 
promised to 8j»are the city, but regaled the young supjdiants with Cherries and other 
fruits, and the children returned crowned with leaves, shouting “ Victory,” and holding 
boughs laden with Cherries in their hands. 


SPECIES IIL— PR UN US CERASUS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXII. 

BromJUldt FL Vect. p. 144. 

A bushy shrub, producing very numerous suckers. Leaves 
firm, erect, oval or obovate-oblong, rather gradually acuminate or 
acuxninate>cuspidate at the apex, very irregularly crenate>8errate 
on the margins, at length nearly glabrous. Umbels mostly scat* 
tered, fastigiate, surrounded by scales, of which the inner ones 
become leaf*like. Calyx*tubu bellshaped-obconical, not contracted 
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at the top. Segments oblong-ovate, serrated, very blunt. Petals 
firm, spreading very widely. 

In hedges, tliickets, and on bushy slopes. Local and rare, 
except in the South of England. It occurs in the, counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Bucks, 
Essex, Cambridge, Salop, Pembroke, Denbigh, Leicester, Cheshire, 
and Cumberland. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Spring. 

This shrub bears much general resemblance to P. Avium, but the 
mode of growth is quite ditferent, being a bush with numerous much- 
branched stems ; the bark is redder, the leaves stiffer, more shortly 
stalked, shorter, generally not above 3 or 4 inches long, less abruptly 
pointed, more finely and more unequally serrated, every second or 
third tooth being twice or thrice as deep as the others ; the veins 
are also loss downy beneath. Peduncles stiffer, and consequently 
not drooping. Flowers rather larger and more open. Calyx-tube 
more open at the mouth ; segments broader, blunter, and serrated. 
Petals less notched. The fruit I have not seen, but it is said to be 
“ subdepresso- globose, scarcely cordate, red, juicy, and acid.” — 
(Bromfield, FI. Vect. p. 146.) 

Dwarf Cherry. 

French, Pnmier Cerise. German, Saiierlcirsche. 

This appears to be the origin of the Morello Cherry of the gardens. In its wild 
state the fruit is very small and acid in flavour. It is a mere shrub, seldom more than 
eight or ten feet high. The large white flowers appear with the leaves early in May. 

Section II. — PADUS. Torrey & Gray. 

Flowers in racemes terminating Icaty branches, appearing after 
the evolution of the leaves. Leaves deciduous. 

SPECIES IV.— PRUNUS PADUS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXIU. 

A large shrub or small tree. Leaves ovate or obovate-ovate, 
notched at the base, abruptly acuminate, cuspidate at the apex, 
finely and sharply serrated on the margins. Flowers numerous, 
in racemes which are at first erect, afterwards pendulous, an again 

erect in fruit. „ j. -i, a j 

In woods and thickets. Sparingly but generally distributed 

throughout the kingdom, though possibly introduce in many o 
its stations. It does not extend to Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Early Summer. 
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A free or shrub generally 10 to 20 feet high, with smooth pur- 
plish-brown bark. Leaves shortly stalked, 2 to 4 inches long, 
unequal and generally subcordate at the base, much more finely 
and sharply serrated than in any of the preceding, glabrous except 
in the axils of the lateral veins beneath. Stipules linear, fringed, 
deciduous. Kacemes 3 to 5 inches long, with a few leaves at the 
base. Flowers white, f inch across, very numerous, on short erect 
pedicels, ^ to f inch long. Calyx very open at the mouth, with 
reflexed deltoid fringed segments. Petals roundish-ovate, erose. 
Fruit f inch long, black, bitter ; stone sub-globose, uneven. 

Bird Cherry. 

French, Prunier d Grapjyes, German, Aldkirachs* 

The Bird Cheriy is a small tree with long pendulous racemes of white flowers, 
opening in Maj. It grows well in woods, groves, and fields, on a dry soil, but it is 
more abundant in the northern than in the southern counties. The fruit b small, 
black, and austere ; but, though bitter and unjdeasaut when eaten, it is used in Scot- 
land to give flavour to gin, whiskey, and other spirits. Ilinb relish the fruit greatly ; 
hence its common name ; and caterpillars are said to attack the leaves of thb tree more 
than those of any other of the genus. In Belgium, where the tree is particularly 
abundant in the wood.s, and where caterpillars are collected at certain seasons, in con- 
formity with the provincial laws established for the preservation of forests, this tree is 
always found to Jiave suffered most from their depredations. Hence, a writer in a 
Belgian agricultural journal recommends planting in orchards one Bird ( 'herry in every 
square of 100 or 200 yards, to which tree, he s lys, all the moths and butterflies will lie 
attracted, and on which they will lay their eggs. The aj»]>earance of the Bird Cherry, 
he says, will soon become hideous, but the fruit-trees will be safe. 

A decoction of Bird Cherries is astringent, and has Wen used successfully in 
medicine. The leaves yield a quantity of Prussic acid by distillation. When the tree 
attains a sufficient size, the wood b valuable, being beautifully veiued, and b much 
sought after in France by cabinet-makers and turners, who increase the beauty of its 
markings by sawing the trunk diagonally instead of parallel with its length. 


Sub-Order II.— ROSEJE. 

Herbs or shrubs, with simple or compound leaves. Stipules 
adhering to the petiole, persistent. Calyx inferior (free from the 
ovary), persistent or more rarely the segments deciduous. Petals 
yellow, white, pink, or red. Stainens indefinite or definite. Carpels 
free, distinct, usually numerous, rarely reduced to 2 or 1, each 
carpel containing 1, 2, or more ovules. Styles often lateral. Fruit 
composed of distinct achenes, which are usually dry, often numerous, 
and arranged upon a conical, hemispherical, or rarely an excavated 
receptacle, more rarely of a number of small drupes cohering toge- 
thw, or of several dehiscent follicles. 
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Tribe L— S PIR-® ID iE. 

Shrubs or herbs, with simple or interruptedly pinnate leaves. 
Calyx widely bell-shaped. Petals white. Stamens indefinite. Carpels 
in a single whorl, generally 6, but sometimes reduced to 1 or 2. 
Pruit consisting of follicles, dehiscent on the inner suture, or 
splitting into 2 valves. Styles terminal. Seeds 2 to 6 (more rarely 
1 to 10) in each carpel. 

G£NI S IL—S P I R .ffil A. Linn. 

Flowers perfect or sometimes polygamous. Calyx-tube concave 
or bell-shaped, 5-cleft, persistent, the segments separate in aestiva- 
tion, without an epicalyx. Petals 5, obovate or roundish, with 
short claws inserted in the throat of the calyx, spreading. Stamens 
10 to 20, more rarely 30 to 60, exserted. Carpels 5, more rarely 
3 to 12, free, sessile or shortly stipitate. Fruit of as many follicles 
as there are carpels. 

Shrubs with simple, entire, serrate, or lobed leaves, with or 
without stipules ; or herbs with interruptedly-pinnate or palmate 
leaves with stipules ; or herbs with tripinnate leaves and no 
stipules. 

The derivation of the generic name of these plants is said to be from speira^ a cord, 
in reference to the flexibility of the branches of some of the sjiecies, or from the Greek 
cnreipucii (speirao), 1 become spiral, or wreath, in allusion to the titness of the plants to 
be twisted into garlands. 

Section I. — ^ETJ-SPIB-PA. Torrey & Gray. 

Shrubs with entire or serrate shortly stalked exstipulate leaves. 
Flowers perfect, in corymbs or panu los. Ovaries free at the base, 
containing numerous ovules. Ovules pendulous. Disk combined 
with the tube of the calyx, free at the margin, mostly creuate, 
with glandular teeth or lobes. Follicles not inflated. Seeds gene- 
rally with a loose membranous testa, attenuate at each end. 

SPECIES L— SPlRiEA SALICIPOLIA. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXIV. 

A bushy shrub, producing numerous suckers. Leaves shortly- 
stalked, elliptical or lanceolate-elliptical, sharply serrate at the 
margins, glabrous beneath, without stipules. Flowers in dense 
terminal panicles, w'hich have the branches short and with the 
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flowers arranged on them in very short dense racemes. Calyx- 
segments deltoid, reflexed. Carpels 6, glabrous. 

In moist woods and thickets, and by the sides of streams. 
Kare, and probably not native, though occurring in many of 
the northern counties of England, and still more frequently in 
Scotland. 

[England, Scotland.] Shrub. Late Summer 
and Autumn. 

A bushy shrub with slender branches, clothed with smooth 
reddish-brown bark. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, on petioles about 
i inch long ; margins sometimes simply serrated, sometimes un- 
equally or doubly so, with the teeth generally acute, tipped by a 
C£^ous point. Panicles terminating the branches, 2 to 6 inches 
long. Flowers f inch across, pink or nearly white [in the white 
variety the lateral branches of the panicle are usually more elon- 
gated, and the leaves doubly serrated]. Calyx-segments about as 
long as the cup-like tube, deltoid-ovate, ciliated, with short curled 
hairs. Leaves bright-green, nearly glabrous, those at the base of 
the branches of the panicle, bracts, axis of the inflorescence, and 
peduncles more or less woolly. 

Spiraa. 

French, Spirit A FeuiUea de Saule. German, HeidenbbUtriger Spierttaude. 

This species has long been cultivated in gardens and shrubberies under the name 
of Spirau Jrutex. 


Section II. — ULMARIA. Moneh. 

Herbs with interruptedly - pinnate stipulate leaves. Flowers 
perfect, in paniculate or corymbose cymes. Ovaries free at the 
base, containing about 2 pendulous ovules. Disk obsolete. Fol- 
licles not inflated, straight or contorted. 

SPECIES IL— SFIB.S!A ULMABIA. Litm. 

Thkn COeeXV, 

Herhaoeous. Boot-fibres not enlarged. Leaves pinnate, with 
5 to 9 pairs of unequal leaflets ; larger leaflets ovate, acute, doubly 
serrate, or slightly lobed and serrate, the alternate ones very small, 
roundish, inciso-dentate, the terminal one larger than all the others, 
3-cleft, all pubescent, and usually hoary tomentose beneath. Sti- 
pules of the radical leaves with an elongated acute free apex, those 
of the stem-leaves half-ovate, cordate, sharply dentate. Flowers in 
a compound corymbose cyme, with the lower branches erect, much 



longer than the upper, and overtopping them. Petals with the 
lamina orbicular. Pollicles 5 to 9, glabrous, contorted. 

In wet meadows and by the side of water. Common, and 
generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock shortly creeping. Stem erect, furrowed, purplish, 
2 to 4 feet high, simple or slightly branched. Radical leaves often 
very long, with the leaflets distant ; larger leaflets to 3 inches 
long, the smaller ones to ^ inch, the terminal one resembling 3 
of the larger leaflets united together. Stem-leaves much shorter 
than the radical ones, with the leaflets closer together and smaller. 
Cyme 4 to 8 inches long, with the exterior branches long and 
naked at the base, ascending so as to appear a continuation of the 
stem, so that the inflorescence at first sight appears to be a panicle. 
Elowers ^ to f inch across, cream- white. Calyx- segments ovate, 
reflexed. Stamens longer than the petals. Carpels falcate, con- 
torted, olive-green. Stem glabrous, branches of the panicle pubes- 
cent. Leaves deep-green, sub-glabrous above, usually white with 
a dense covering of felted hairs beneath ; but the radical leaves 
are sometimes destitute of this hoary covering, and are merely 
pubescent especially on the veins. 

Meadow-sweet, Qneen-of-the-Meadow. 

French, Spires Reins clea Pris, German, A elites Mddesuss. 

We find in Dr, Prior’s work on the Popular Names of British Plants,” that the 
same ** Meadow-sweet ” is ungrammatical and ridiculous, a corruption of Meadwort — ^the 
mead or honey-wine herb. Hill tells us, in his “ Herbal,” that “ the flowers mixed with 
mead give it the flavour of the Greek wines and this is unquestionably the source of 
the word. Nemnich also says that it gives beer and various wines and other drinks an 
agreeable flavour. The Latin Regina prati, meadow’s queen, seems to have misled our 
herbalists to form a strangely compounded name now in use. Mead and the old German 
tnedo is an intoxicating drink, and a word that indicates the Asiatic origin of “ the 
beverage of the North,” This may be very proper criticism, but we are inclined to 
think that there is no difliculty in accounung for the common name of this plant to 
any one who has inhaled its sweet perfume in the meadows where it grows. Surely its 
little flowers do render the “ meadows sweet and if we read old Gerarde’s opiniou, 
we easily trace the very early origin of this suggestive name, and we can sympathize 
with our ancestors, who prized such fragrant herbs as perfumed their chambei*s, before 
the more costly custom of carpets was introduced. He says ; “ The leaves and flowers 
far excel all other strowdng herbs for to decke up houses, to strowe in chambers, hals, 
and banketting houses in the summer time, for the smell thereof maketh the hart 
merrie, delighteth the senses ; neither doth it cause headache, or loathsomnesse to 
meate, as some other sweete^smelling herbes do.” 

** ’Mid sweets as varied as the scene, 

Distinct is thine, fiur Meadow’s Queen, 

. With buds of pearly dye. 
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GraoeM thj folia^ and thy hue, 

In softest shades of green and blue^ 

Attracting still a closer view, 

They fix the admiring eye." 

The green parts of the herb partake of the aromatic character of the flowers, when 
rubbed or chew^. The flowers infused in boiling water give it a very fine flavour, 
which rises in distillation. Gerarde tells us : “ It is reported that the floures boiled 
in wine and drunke, do take away the fits of a quartaine ague, and make the heart 
merrie. The distilled water of the floures dropped into the eies, taketh away the burning 
and itching thereof and cleareth the sight.” 


SPECIES IIL— SPIR.ffiIA PILIPENDULA. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXVI. 

Herbaceous. Root-fibres with ovoid tubercular enlargements. 
Leaves pinnate, with very numerous pairs of unequal leaflets; 
larger leaflets oblong or strap-shaped, pinnatifld, with the segments 
frequently toothed, the smaller ones merely toothed (sometimes the 
large ones are opposite each other, and alternate with the small 
ones ; more frequently each small one is placed opposite a large one, 
and the arrangement of each kind is alternate); all glabrous beneath. 
Stipules of the radical leaves wholly adnate, oblanceolate, those of 
the stem-leaves half-oblong, cordate, dentate. Flowers in a com- 
pound corymbose cyme, with the lower branches ascending, not 
much overtopping the interior ones. Petals with the lamina 
obovate. Follicles 6 to 12, downy, straight. 

In dry pastures and among bushes, especially in calcareous and 
trap districts. Not uncommon in England, becoming rarer towards 
the North-west. Scarce in Scotland, where it is confined to the 
East coast, though extending as far North as Forfarshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock emitting numerous fibres with clavate or bead-like 
enlargements. Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, deeply striated, green 
or purplish. Radical leaves numerous, with very many pinnse; 
larger leaflets | inch long, the alternate small ones | to i inch, the 
terminal one trifid but not equalling 3 of the larger leaflets as 
its lateral divisions are smaller than the central. Cyme more 
evidently corymbose than in S. Ulmaria, the lower branches to 
6 inches long. Flowers 1 to | inch across, cream-white, frequently 
tinged with reddish on the outside. Calyx-segments ovate, blunt, 
reflexed in flower. Stamens shorter than the j^tals, which are 
attenuated into diort but conspicuous claws. Follicles not con- 
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torted, clothed with short bristly hairs. Calyx-segments slightly 
hairy inside. Plant otherwise glabrous, deep-green. 

Dropwort. 

French, Spirh Filipendvle. German, Kmlhntrcbgendea Mddesilss. 

Dr. Withering says that the common name of this plant is suggested by the 
tuberous pea-like roots hanging by slender threads, which, when dried and reduced to 
powder, make a kind of bread, which in times of scarcity is not to be despised. Hogs 
are very fond of these roots. In cultivation this plant is a pretty addition to the 
flower-garden, and will grow in any kind of soil, preferring, however, a moist situation. 

Tribe IL— S ANGUISORBE^. 

Herbs, rarely undershrubs or shrubs, with simple, digitate, or 
more commonly pinnate leaves. Calyx bell-shaped or funnel-shaped, 
contracted at the throat; segments persistent. Petals none, or 
rarely present and then yellow. Stamens definite, 1, 2, or 4 in 
number, or indefinite. Carpels 1 to 4, enclosed in the tube of the 
calyx, but not adhering to it. Style lateral or terminal. Pruit of 
1 to 4 dry achencs, enclosed in the indurated tube of the calyx. 

GENUS III— A GRIMONIA. Tournef. 

Plowers perfect. Calyx-tube turbinate, with an annular con- 
traction at the throat extending on the outside into a ring bearing 
numerous rows of slender hooked spines, lO-furrowed and indui'ated 
at maturity ; segments 5, connivent after flowering, in a single 
row. Petals 6, inserted in the throat of the calyx. Stamens 12 
to 20, inserted immediately within the petals. Ovaries 2, rarely 3. 
Styles terminal, exserted. Achencs 1 or 2, rarely 3, enclosed in the 
hardened tube of the calyx. 

Perennial herbs, with alternate interruptedly-pinnate leaves, 
and foliaceous stipules adnate to the petiole. Flowers yellow, in 
terminal spike-like racemes. 

The derivation of the name of this genus is variously given by different writers. 
Perhaps the most reliable statement is that it comes from the word aypuoc, wild, from 
its abundance in fields and hedges. It is said also to be a corruption of argenume, a 
name given by the Greeks to a plant which was supposed to cure cataract of the eye, 
from apyos {argos), white, the cataract of the eye being a white film. 

SPECIES I.— AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA imn. 

Platk CCCCXVII. 

Stem erect, simple or slightly branched. Leaves pinnate, with 
the alternate pairs of leaflets much smaller than the others j leaflets 

xrm, TTT 
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oblong-oval or elliptical, inciso-crenate-serrate, downy above and 
more densely so beneath, wliere they are pilose on the veins but 
without glands. Stipules half-lunate, inciso-serrate. Fruit-calyx 
cylindrical-obconic, with 10 deep furrows extending nearly to the 
base, surmounted by a ring bearing several rows of hooked spines, 
containing usually only a single achene ; segments connivent, sub- 
acute. 

In dry thickets, hedge-banks, sides of fields, and waste places. 
Not uncommon, and generally distributed, except in the extreme 
North of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and 

Autumn. 

Bootstock flexuous, not creeping. Stem 1 to 3 feet high, an- 
gular, branched in large specimens. Leaves numerous, situated 
principally towards the base of the stem ; leaflets inereasing in size 
towards the apex of the leaf, where they are 1 to I J- inch long, with 
6 to 9 deep incisions on each side between the teeth, which arc sub- 
acute, but with rounded sides. Stipules large, very slightly adnato. 
Eacemes terminal, shoi't while in flower, but lengthening much in 
fruit, till the principal one occupies half the height of the plant. 
Pedicels extremely short, at first erect, but recurved after flowering, 
springing from the axils of small trifid bracts, and having 3 or 4 
bracteoles at the apex, which embrace the base of the calyx-tube. 
Flowersf inch across, bright yellow. Petals oblong-ohovate. Stamens 
shorter than the petals. Fruiting-calyx woody, about ^ inch long 
and nearly as wide at the mouth, with the sides nearly straight and 
deeply furrow’ed, surmounted by an enlarged ring armed with spines, 
of which the exterior ones are shorter and spreading, the interior 
ones longer and erect. Achene pale. Plant deep-green, hairy. 

Common Agrimony. 

French, Atgrtmoim EupcUoire. German, Gemeiner Odermmnig. 

This plant was one of the favourite remedies of the old herbalists, and the multi- 
tude of diseases for which it is said to be a remedy would almost fill a medical diction- 
ary. Gerarde tells ns that a “ decoction of the leaves is good for them that have 
naughty livers.** Dioscorides adds, that “ it is a remedy for them that have bad livers, 
and for such as are bitten with serpenta** For the stoppage of hieinorrbeges a somewhat 
appalling prescription is given Agrimony, pounded frogs, and human blood ;** the 
latter ingredient savouring of homoeopathic ingenuity. As a cooling “ diet drink,** as it 
is called, infused in water, Agrimony is still esteemed in rural districts, also as an appli- 
cation to uloera In North America it is said to be used in fevers with great success. 
Withering, on the authority of Dr. Hill, recommends " an infusion of six ounces of the 
crown of the root in a quart of boiling water sweetened with honey, and half a pint of it 
drank three times a day,** as an effectual remedy for the jaundice. It was sometimes given 
as a vermifuge. The dried leaves are used in rural districts as a sort of tea. The plant 
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was at one time called “ Philanthropos according to some old writers, on account of 
its beneficent and valuable j)ro[)erties ; others say that the name arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the seeds clinging to the garments of passers by, as if desirous of accom- 
panying them. (Jerarde inclines to this interpretation of the name. The whole plant 
yields a yellow dye ; ' when gathered in September, it produces a nankeen-colour ; later 
in the year the dye is of a darker hue. 


SPECIES1 II.— AGRIMONIA ODOBATA. um. 

Plate CCCCXVIIL 


A. Eupatoria, var. odorata, Benth. Handbook Brit. FL p. 198. 

stem erect, usually branched. Leaves pinnate, with the alternate 
pairs of pinnae much smaller than the others ; leaflets ohlong-oval 
or elliptical, inciso-crenate-serrate, downy above and more densely 
so beneath, where they are pilose on the veins and sprinkled with 
small yellowish sessile glands. Stipules half-cordate-ovate, acu- 
minated, incised. Fruit-calyx hellshaped-hemispherical, with 10 
obsolete furrows not extending below the middle of the tube, 
surmounted by a ring bearing several rows of hooked spines, con- 
taining usually 2 achenes ; segments connivent, acuminated. 

In thickets and waste places. Hare. I have only seen it from 
the Isle of Might, Hants; the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent; Staunton Harold, Leicestershire; Welchpool, Montgomery- 
shire; and county Kerry; but it occurs as far North as the Lake 
district, and is probably often passed over, from its similarity to the 


common species. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. 


Summer and Autumn. 


This plant has quite the aspect of large specimens of A. Eupa- 
toria, of which it ought probably to he considered merely a sub- 
species. The stems are frequently 3 or 4 feet high, and the 
leaflets 2 or 3 inches long. Tlie racemes are more dense, tbe 
flowers larger, the fruiting calyces considerably 
more widened out towards the mouth of the tul^, with t e arrow 
rudimciitarv or even quite undistinguishable. When t ere is on y 
a single acliene, it is nearly globular; hut when there are , ey 
are compressed. The glands on the underside of the leaves e a 
a resinous odour. 

Fragrant Agrimony. 

Frenoli, Aigremoim Odoranta. German, WMruchender Odermennig. 


GENUS JF.— SANGUISOBBA. 

Flowers perfect, rarely polygamous. Calyx-tube turbinate, 
with an annula r contraction at the throat, 4-winged and indurate 
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at maturity; segments coloured, deciduous, 4, in a single row. 
Petals none. Stamens 4, inserted in the throat of the calyx, 
much exserted. Ovary solitary, or rarely 2, with a terminal 
style. Stigma dilated, papillose or fimbriate. Achene solitary, 
enclosed in the calyx-tube. 

Perennial herbs, v«fy rarely annuals, with interruptedly-pinnate 
leaves and leaf-like stipules adnate to the petiole. Plowers pur- 
plish, olive, or white, in dense terminal spikes. 

The generic name of these plants comes from the two words tanguU, blood, and 
torbtre, to absorb, from the supposed volnerarj properties of the species. 


SPECIES L~SANGUISORBA OFFICINALIS. Zim 

Plate CCCCXXL 

Stem erect, slightly branched, leaves pinnate; leaflets stalked, 
ovate or oblong-oval, sub-cordate at the base, inciso-serrate. 
Flower-heads erect, dark purple, ovoid. Stamens as long as the 
calyx. Plant glabrous. 

In damp meadows. Rare except in the midland and northern 
counties of England, not extending North of the coimties of Berwick 
and Kirkcudbright. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Rootstock somewhat woody, rather thick, slightly branched, 

to 4 feet high, producing tufts of radical leaves and solitary 
flowering-stems. Leaves with an odd terminal leaflet, 4 to G pair 
of pinnae, which increase a little in size towards tlie apex of the 
leaf, where they are from | to 2 inches long. Lower stipules wholly 
adnate, scarious; those of the upper leaves with a semi-lunate 
denticulated free herbaceous portion ; in luxuriant specimens the 
separate leaflets have frequently small rhomboidal denticulated 
stipels. Flower-heads varying from nearly globose to cylindrical- 
ovoid, i to inch long. Calyx-tube tvith 4 winged angles; 
segments spreading, ovate, dark-purple, petaloid. Achene pointed 
at both ends, brownish, smooth and slightly shining, closely 
invested by the hardened tube of the calyx. Leaves deep-green, 
paler and glaucous beneath. 

Great Burnet, 

Treoeb, Sangvitmht OffidmU. German, Ganeiner Wiumkw^f, 

Tide plant ia colUvated to • oonaiderable extent in Germany for fodder, and bM 
been grown here with that Tiew ; but it it not a favourite with English farmers. It was 
formerly in much repute as a vulnerary, and we read that " Burnet is a nngular good 
herb for wounds ; it stanebeth bleeding, and therefore was named mmguitorha, as well 
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taken inwardly, as outwardly applied ;** also, "the leaves of Burnet steeped in wine 
and drunken comfort the neart and make it merrie, and are good against the trembling 
and shaking thereof*’ We are incredulous enough to believe that without the pre- 
scribed medication, wine will still, as of old, " gladden the heart of man,” and sometimes 
cause him to forget that all good gifts may be abused 


OENTTS r.— POTERIUM. Lmn. 

Flowers always polygamous or monoecious. Calyx-tube turbi- 
nate, with an annular contraction at the throat, indurated and 
tetragonal or 4t-winged at maturity; segments deciduous, 4, in a 
single row. Stamens absent in the upper flowers of the spike, 
20 to 30 in the lower ones, inserted in the throat of the calyx, 
much exserted. Ovaries 2, rarely 3- Styles terminal, exserted 
Stigma penicilliform. Achenes 1 to 3, enclosed in the calyx-tube. 

Herbs or under-shrubs, more rarely shrubs, with alternate 
interruptedly-pinnate leaves and adnate foliaceous stipules. 
Flowers purplish-brown or olive, in dense terminal spikes. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the use to which one of the 
species is applied, poterium meaning a drinking-cup, into the contents of which, in 
ancient times, this plant often entered ; or, according to some winters, the form of the 
flowers may have suggested the analogy, and the word vorrtpioy (poterion)^ a cup, may be 
the origin of the name, 

SPECIES L— POTERIUM SANGUISOBBA. Unn. 

PULTE CCCCXIX^ 

P. dictyocarpum, Simchy in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. III. Vol. V. p. 34. Gr, A Godr, FI. de 

Fr. Vol. I. p. 562. 

Stems herbaceous, erect or ascending, often curved at the 
base. Leaflets oval or oval-oblong, inciso-serrate. Flower-heads 
terminal, sub-globular or shortly ovoid, with the male or perfect 
flowers at the base, and the female towards the apex of the head. 
Fructiferous calyx with 4 longitudinal entire slightly-elevated thin 
wings, the intermediate spaces with a network of slightly prominent 
veins. 

On dry pastures, borders of fields, and in open places in woods, 
especially on a chalky soil. Not uncommon in England, scarce 
and possibly not wild in Scotland, although it has been recorded 
as far North as the neighbourhood of Glasgow and the county of 
Forfar. In the latter country 1 have only seen it near Perth. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and Autumn. 
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Hootstock thick, somewhat fleshy with a woody centre, pro- 
ducing numerous radical leaves and stems 6 inches to 2 feet high, 
sometimes quite erect, sometimes almost decumbent. Leaves 
with 4 to 12 pair of leaflets, which slightly increase in size towards 
the apex, where they are to f inch long. Stem-leaves with 
narrower divisions ; their stipules with a semi-lunate deeply 
incised, herbaceous, free portion. Mower-heads f to f inch long. 
Calyx-segments oval, spreading, somewhat scarious, dull-purplish, 
margined with olive. Fructiferous calyx about | inch long, ovate- 
ovoid, with 4 rather thin wings and numerous anastomosing 
veins, pale olive-brown. Achenes blackish, closely invested by the 
indurated calyx, indistinctly striate. Plant glabrous, except some- 
times towards the base. Leaves deep-green, often tinged with 
reddish, paler and frequently glaucous beneath. 

Common Salad Bumef. 

French, Pimirrendle Sanguisorbe, German, Wtesenknopf. 

The Salad Burnet forms much of the turf on some of the dry chalky downs in our 
southern countiea It was originally brought into notice by Rocqiie, a gardener at 
Waltham Green, near London, who found means to recommend it to the Dublin and 
other agricultural societies, and succeeded in getting it largely used. It does not Bpj>ear 
that the attempt to introduce it into agriculture has permanently succeeded. Its 
produce is seldom very great, it lasts but a short time, and cattle do not appear to relish 
it very much, especially when fully grown. It was at one time largely used as a salad 
plant, and was an ordinary ingredient in ‘‘ cool tankards.^ The leaves, when bruised, 
taste and smell like cucumb<»r, and are very refre.shing. The whole herb is slightly 
astringent, and possesses many of those qualities which are so valuable in vegetable 
food when eaten in an uncooked state. We may here remark on the desirability of 
giving encouragement to the consumption of fresh salad'hcrhs of all sorts, the greater 
the variety the better ; and although those who live in London have little or no 
opportunity of extending their vegetable dietary beyond the routine supply introduced 
into Covent Garden market, those who are in the country may without expense provide 
a constant vaiiety of health-giving salad plants for the table. It will appear reasonable 
to all who care to think on the subject, that green fresh plants contain in their tissues 
cerlain salts and other constituents intended by nature to enter into the human system, 
and adapted for it By boiling or otherwise cooking these plants, all these valuable 
substances are lost, unless, indeed, the water in which they are di-ssolved be drunk with 
the vegetable, a proceeding which we cannot recommend as palatable. Gerarde says : 
** The lesser Burnet is pleasant to be eaten in sallads, in which it is thought to make 
the heart merry and glad, as also being put into wine, to which it yeeldeth a cei taine 
grace in the drinking.** 

SPECIES IL— POT ERIUM MURICATUM. Spach. 

Plate CCCCXX. 

P. Sangaiaorba, Tar. maricatnm, BetUh. Handbook Brit. Bot p. 198. 

P. poljgamam, Waldtt. and Eit, Koch f Syn. FI. Germ, ot Ilelv. ed. ii. p. 258. ' 

Stem herbaceous, erect. Leaflets oval or oblong, deeply inciso- 
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serrate. Flower-heads terminal, roundish or ovate-ovoid, with the 
male or perfect flowers at the base, and the female flowers towards 
the apex of the head. Fructiferous calyx with 4 longitudinal 
entire or toothed elevated rather thick wings, the intermediate 
spaces with a network of strongly-elevated and generally denticu- 
lated ridges. 

Var. a, platylophvum, 

P. platylopbium, Jord. Frag. VII. p. 22. 

Fruit ovate-fusiform, inch long, with the wings very broad, 
with blunt denticulated edges ; the faces muricated with very pro- 
minent sharply denticulated anastomosing ridges. 

Var. 3, atenolophium, 

P. stenolophium, Jord, Frag. VII. p. 22. 

Fruit broadly ovate-ovoid, about ^ inch long, with the wings 
very prominent, with sharp, entire edges ; the faces with elevated 
rather bluntly denticulated anastomosing ridges. 

On the chalky borders of fields and in cultivated sainfoin and 
grass-fields, in which it is no doubt generally, if not always, in- 
troduced with seed fiom the Continent. Rather rare. The variety 
a I have from Combe Down, Bath, Somerset ; Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight ; Kenilworth, Warwickshire ; variety 3 from Newmarket, 
Cambridge, and St. Margaret’s, Kent. The species has also been 
found in the counties of Kent, Hants, Surrey, Essex, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Berks, and Hereford ; but, as the two varieties have not, 
so far as I know, been distinguished in this country, I am unable 
to give the separate localities for each, except when specimens 
have come under my own observation. 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Usually a considerably larger more branched and less rigid plant 
than P. Sanguisorba, frequently 2 or 3 feet high, with the leaflets 
larger, those of the stem longer ; the flower-heads larger and more 
elongate; the fruit considerably larger, with the wings much more 
conspicuous, and what are merely veins on the faces in P. San- 
guisorba are elevated into more or less denticulated ridges in the 
P. muricatum. 

1 judge of M. Jordan’s names from the specimens in Billot’s 
collection. There is so much difference between the fruits of the 
two forms, that very probably they ought to be separated as sub- 
species. Var. a somewhat resembles P. Magnolii, Spach ; but 
that has the facial ridges produced into acute tubercles projecting 
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as far out as the wings, while in both the forms which I have here 
placed under P. muricatum they are less prominent than the 
wings. I strongly suspect that neither of the varieties can claim 
to be ranked as truly indigenous. 

Muricated Salad Burnett 

GENUS VI.— A LCHEMILLA. Toumef. 

Flowers perfect. Calyx-tube urceolate, with an annular disk in 
the throat, 8-ribbed and scarcely indurated at maturity ; segments 
persistent, 8, in 2 rows (outer row an epicalyx of bracts), the outer 
4 smaller than the inner. Petals none. Stamens 4, sometimes 2 or 
1, inserted in the throat of the calyx ; anthers 1-celled, opening by a 
transverse slit. Ovaries 1 to 4. Style from nearly the base of the 
ovary. Stigma capitate. Achenes 1 to 4, enclosed in the calyx-tube. 

Small perennials, rarely annuals, with alternate roundish or 
reniform, mostly palmately-lobed or digitate leaves, with adnate 
foliaceous stipules, which are generally united so as to form a 
sheath or ochrea surrounding the stem. Flowers greenish, in 
small axillary or terminal corymbose cymes frequently disposed into 
lax panicles or corymbs. 

The name of this genas of plants comes from the word aJkemehjeh, the Arabic 
name for one of the sf^ecies ; another author says it is so named on account of its virtues 
being in repute with alchemists. 

Section I. — APHANES. Idnn. 

Annuals, with the flowers sessile, in axillary glomerules. 
Calyx with the outer row of teeth very small or abortive. Fertile 
stamens generally only 1 or 2. 

SPECIES L->A LCHEMILLA ARVENSIS. Scop. 

Plate CCCCXXIL 

Apbanes arrensis, Linn. Sp. Plant, p. 179. 

Kadical leaves none. Leaves wedgeshaped-semicircular or fan- 
shaped in outline, very deeply 3-cleft, with the segments again 
divided half-way down into linear-oblong blunt lobes. Stipules 
of all the leaves except the lowest with the free portion palmately 
cut. Flowers in small sessile clusters opposite the leaves. 

In cultivated fields and waste places, and on hedge-banks. 
Very common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 
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Stems numerous, nearly simple, slender, procumbent, spreading 
2 to 8 inches long. Leaves shortly-stalked, I- to ^ inch long, 
with the lamina gradually narrowed into the petiole, which thus 
becomes winged. ^ Stipules foliaceous, embracing the stem and 
adnatc to the petiole, the free portion divided into segments like 
those of the leaves, those of the lower leaves frequently without 
the palmate portion. Flowers about the size of grains of sago, 
inclosed in the tube formed by the union of the stipules, sessile. 
Calyx-tube campanulate, the inner row of segments 4, rarely 5, in 
number, the outer ones rudimentary. Frui ting-calyx swollen, 
ovoid. Plant greyish-green, with long scattered hairs. Lower 
leaves soon decaying. 

Parsley Fieri, Field Lady' s-Mantle. 

French, Alchemille deg Champs, Perce-Pied. German, Fdd Strum. 

The common name of all the species of this genus is suggested by a fancied resem- 
blance to such an article of clothing in the shape and vandyked edge of the leaf. It is 
also called in some parts of the country Breakstone. The leaves are somewhat astrin- 
gent, and when dried and powdered have been given in agues. It is mentioned by 
Gerarde under the name of Wild Tansie, and is highly recommended for its “ many 
good vertues.” In addition to its medical properties, he says: “The distilled water 
takes away freckles, spots, pimples in the face, and sunbuming ; but the herb laid to 
infuse or steep in white wine is far better ; but the best of all is to steepe it in strong 
•white wine vinegar, the face being often bathed or washed therewith.” 


Section II. — EU-ALCHEMILLA. Coss, & Germ. 

Perennials, with the flowers stalked, in terminal corymbose 
cymes, which are often arranged in panicles. Calyx with the outer 
row of teeth conspicuous. Fertile stamens generally 4. 

SPECIES IL— ALCHEUILLA VULGARIS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXITI. 

Rootstock thick, somewhat woody, producing numerous ascend- 
ing or decumbent stems slightly branched above. Radical leaves 
on long stalks, reniform-orbicular, plicate, green beneath, 7- to 
9-lobed ; lobes extending about one-third way down, semicircular 
or ovate, serrated throughout their whole length ; stem-leaves 
shortly-stalked, usually 5- or 7-lobed. Lower stipules tubular, with 
a very short denticulate free portion ; upper stipules resembling a 
pair of connate leaves, narrowly lobed and cut. Flowers stalked, in 
small irregular cymes with shortly racemose branches ; cymes com- 
bined so as to form a lax panicle. 

VOL. m. T 
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Var. a, genuina. 

Petioles and underside of leaves sub-glabrous. 

Var. 3, montana. Willd. 

A. inontaDa, Willd, Enum. 170. 

A. vulgaris, /3 subsericea, A'ocA, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 256. Bab. Man. Brit 

Bot. ed. V. p. 93. 

Petioles and underside of leaves pilose. 

In pastures and by the sides of streams. Common in the 
North of England and Scotland, but rare in the South of the 
former country, and apparently absent from all the South-eastern 
counties except Surrey and Essex. For var. 0 I am indebted to 
the Rev. W. W. Newbould, who has found it at Bent’s Green, 
Sheffield. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring to 

Autumn. 

Rootstock blackish, shortly creeping. Stems numerous, decum- 
bent at the base and then ascending, 3 to 18 inches long. Petioles 
of the root-leaves 2 inches to 1 foot long; lamina plicate, 1^ to 
5 inches in diameter, with the lobes approximate, wholly serrated, 
unth ovate-acute teeth ; stem-leaves much smaller, rarely more than 
1 to 2 inches across. Inflorescence at lirst compact, but very lax in 
fruit. Flowers I inch across, greenish-yellow. Pedicels about as 
long as the calyx-tube, which in fruit becomes ovoid-campanulatc ; 
segments about as long as the tuber, the 4 outer ones a little shorter 
and half as broad as the inner ones. Achene ovate-ovoid, pale- 
yellowish, very finely striated and roughened with reddish glandular 
points. Whole plant greyish-green, with the stems and veins of 
the leaves beneath hairy, or, in var. 0, the whole of the underside 
of the latter. 

Common Lady* a-Mantle. 

French, AlchemiUe Vtdgaire. Qenuan, Li/uienfmt. 

Thia piaot ia aatringent in ita propertiea. It ia given in Sweden medicinally in 
the form of a tinetnre in a|)aamodic complainta. In dry paaturea it abouuda, and ia 
eaten by cattle readily ; but it would acarcely answer aa a fodder plant. It waa called 
AVumdych by the Arabian phynciana ; and Hoffman and others affirm that it has the 
power of restoring feminine beauty, however faded, to ita earliest froahneas. 

Lightfoot tells us that the inhabitants of the Hebrides have aubsisted for months 
together on this plant in times of scarcity, and that they frequently tear up the roots 
for food. They an amply boiled or roasted, and are said to taste like parsnipa The 
roots are eatm jpeedily by juga 
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SPECIES IIL—AL CHE MILL A CONJUNCTA Bab. 

Plate CCCCXXIV. 


A. alpina, var. Benih. Handbook Brit FL p. 196. Hook. &, Am. Brit. FL p. 132. 


B/Ootstock rather slender, scarcely woody, producing several 
ascending or decumbent stems slightly branched above. Radical 
leaves on long stalks, orbicular, shining-silvery and silky-white 
beneath, 5- to 9- partite ; lobes extending two-thirds or three-quarters 
way down, broadly oblong-elliptical, serrated for one-third or half- 
way down from the apex ; the exterior ones contiguous. Lower 
stipules tubular-funnelshaped, acutely lobed at the apex; upper- 
most ones w'idely funnel-shaped, with a palmatcly-cleft free portion. 
Flowers stalked, in small irregular cymes arranged in interrupted 
spikes, which form the branches of a lax irregular panicle. Achene 
ovate-ovoid, gradually acuminated, smooth without glandular dots. 

On Alpine rocks. Very rare, if really occurring w'ild in 
Britain; said to have been found at Borrowdale, Cumberland, 
by Mr. Bowman, but he himself stated that the plant was A. 
alpina ; Glen Sannox, Arran (Dr. Tyacke), but I have not seen 
the specimens ; Clova Mountains (Don), but the specimens are 
apparently cultivated ones ; also in the latter station by Mr. A. O. 
Black, from whom I have examples. One of these, which is in 
flow'cr, is certainly A. alpina ; besides this there are a few tufts of 
root-leaves, which I believe to be A. conjuncta, though the leaves 
are less silvery beneath, the lobts rather narrower and serrated 
only towards the apex ; in all which points they approach A. alpina. 
The true plant was found by Sir 'Walter Trevelyan, in the Feroe 
Islands; and, according to Mr. 11. 0. Watson, in Switzerland by 
Mr. T. Twining; so that there is no improbability of the plant 
occurring in this country. 

Scotland (?). Perennial. Summer. 

The following description is drawn up from cultivated speci- 


XUCTIS 

Rootstock branched. Stems several, decumbent at the base, 
then ascending, 6 to 15 inches long, silky. 

2 to 6 inches long ; lamina 2 to 3 inches m diameter , lobes blunt 
and rounded at the apex, sharply serrated nearly half-way down, 
plicate when young, flat when mature, 

edging of silky hairs, brilliant silky beneath; the ba^ lobes 
scwcely more separated than the other, so that the le^ appears 
peltate ; stem-leaves reniform. Stipules of the lower etcm-lcav 
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sub-membranous, silky, with a few large triangular teeth at the 
apex ; thpse of the uppermost leaves with the free portion entirely 
herbaceous, and longer than the tubular part. Mowers J inch 
across, greenish-yeUow, with the segments ovate, spreading in the 
form of a cross. Calyx and pedicels silky. Achenc inch long, 
broadest a little above the base, then narrowing gradually to the 
point. 

This plant grows freely in gardens about London, in tbe open 
ground and ripens its seeds; while A. alpina can scarcely exist 
except imder the treatment necessary for Alpine plants. 

Silvery Lady' e-Mantle. 

SPECIES lY.— ALCHEMILLA ALPINA. Ztnn. 

PiATE CCCCXXV. 

Bootstock rather slender, elongated, somewhat woody, produc- 
ing several ascending or decumbent stems slightly branched above. 
Kadical leaves on long stalks, reniform, sUvery and silky-white 
beneath, divided into 6 to 7 lobes ; lobes distinct to the base, 
oblong, serrated only close to the apex ; the exterior ones sepa- 
rated by an angle greater than a right angle. Lower stipules 
tubular-funnelshaped, acutely lobcd at the apex ; uppermost ones 
widely funnel-shaped, with a palmate-cleft free portion. Mowers 
stalked, in small irregular cymes arranged in interrupted spikes, 
whieh form the branehes of a lax irregular panicle. Achene oblong- 
ovoid, suddenly acuminate, roughened with minute glandular points. 

On Alpine rocks. Common, and often brought down from the 
moimtains by rivers to the low grounds. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer 
and Autumn. 

Bootstock branched. Stems several, decumbent at tbe base, 
then ascending, 2 to 8 inches long; pilose. Badical leaves on 
petioles, 1 to 4 inches long ; lamina f to If inch across, with the 
lobes blimt, but scarcely rounded at the apex ; sharply serrated for 
a very short way down ; plicate when young, flat when mature ; 
deep-green above, with an edging of silky hairs, slightly shining, 
silky beneath. Stipules of the lower stem-leaves sub-membranous, 
pilose, with a few large acute teeth at the apex ; those of the upper- 
most leaves with the free portion entirely herbaceous and longer 
than the tubular part. Blowers ^ inch in diameter, greenish-yellow, 
with the segments ovate, spreading in the form of a cross. Calyx 
and pedicels pilose. Achene about ^ inch long, nearly the same 
width for about two-thirds from the base, after which it is sud- 
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denly acuminated to the apex, sprinkled with very minute reddi^ 
points. 

A. alpina is distinguished from A. conjuncta by having the 
rootstocks longer and more woody ; the stems and petioles slender 
and more wiry ; the lobes of the leaves separate to the base, con- 
siderably narrower and more attenuated towards the apex, less 
brilliantly silvery beneath, having fewer serratures, and these con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of the apex ; the exterior lobes 
even of the root-leaves not contiguous ; the stems, pedicels, calyces, 
and stipules rather pilose than silky ; the outer and inner calyx- 
segments more unequal in size ; the achene larger, narrower in 
proportion at the base, and less perfectly smooth ; but the cha- 
racters taken from the calyx and achene, require to be examined 
in wild specimens before they can be relied on to distinguish these 
two plants. 

Alpine Lady' e-Mantle. 

French, AlekemiUe dea Alpea. German, GAerga Sinau. 


Tribe III.— D R Y A D E .ffl. 

Herbs or shrubs, with digitate, pinnate, or more rarely simple 
leaves. Calyx-tube very short, saucer-shaped, not contracted at 
the throat ; segments persistent. Petals generally present, yellow, 
white, rose-colour, or red. Stamens indefinite, rarely definite. 
Carpels indefinite, in many whorls on a conical or hemispherical 
receptacle, very rarely definite. Style lateral, more rarely terminal. 
Fruit consisting of a number of dry achenes, or of small fl^eshy 
drupes cohering together. 

Sub-Tribe I. — FRAGARIE^. 

Calyx flattish. Segments valvate in eestivation. Ovules at- 
tached near the base of the style. Styles lateral, short, deciduous 
or withering. Achenes dry, numerous (rarely only 6), inserted on 
a dry or succulent receptacle. Seed solitary. 

GENUS FT/.— POTENTILLA. Linn. 

Calyx flattish or slightly concave, 10- or 8-partite ; segments 10, 
more rarely 8, in two rows (the outer row an epicalyx of bracts), 
those in the outer row smaller than those in the inner. Petals 5, 
more rarely 4, sometimes absent. Stamens numerous, rarely 6 to 
10. Carpels numerous, rarely 6 to 12. Receptacle convex, or 
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nearly flat, dry, rarely conical and spongy, not separating from the 
calyx. Achenes dry, with the styles deciduous. 

Herbs, mostly perennial, rarely shrubs, with temato, digitate, or 
pinnate leaves. Stipules of the lower leaves adnate to the petioles. 
Flowers yellow, white, or more rarely red or purple^ solitary or 
in terminal cymes. 

The name of this genos comes from the word poUm, powerful, from the supposed 
medical qualities of some of the species. 


Sub-Genus I. — SIBBALDIA. Litm. 

Petals strap-shaped and entire, or none. Stamens definite, 6 
to 10. Receptacle concave, dry. Carpels 5 to 10. 

SPECIES I.— POTENTILLA SIBBALDIA. 

Plate CCCCXXVL 

Sibbaldia procnmbens, Linn. Bab. Mao. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 94. Bmth. Handbook 

Brit. FL p. 195. Ilook. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. tuL p. 132. Sm. Eng. B<>t. No. 897. 
.Koch, Syn. PI. Germ, et Ilelv. ed. ii. p. 244. b'/ien, Sum. Veg. Scaiid. p. 45. 6V. & 

gUt. FL de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 521. 

Rootstock branched, each division terminating in a barren leafy 
tuft. Flowering-stems lateral. Radical leaves ternate; leaflets 
obovate or oblong, truncate and 3-toothed at the apex, entire on 
the margins. Flowers few, in terminal compact corymbose cymes, 
frequently with 1 or more small cymes beneath, so as to form a 
very short panicle. Petals linear, sometimes absent. Stamens 
commonly 5 to 7. 

On rocky ddbris and on the rounded summits of mountains ; 
common in the Scotch Highlands, extending from Peeblesshire and 
Stirlingshire to Shetland. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock woody, tortuous, branched, clothed with brown scales, 
the remains of the stipules of the leaves of preceding years. Leaves 
in a tuft terminating the rootstock, on petioles 1 to 3 inches long. 
Leaflets^ inch to 1 inch long, the central one shortly stalked; 
apex nearly as broad as the broadest part of the leaflet, truncate, with 
3, rarely 4 or 6, large nearly equal teeth. Flowering-stems from 
the axils of the leaves of the preceding year (and consccpiently 
from below the tuft of barren leaves), leafless, or with one or more 
ternate leaves like those of the barren tuft, or with the leaflets 
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ohlanceolate acute and not toothed. Stipules with the free 
portion ovate-lanceolate-acuminate. Flowers ^ inch across, 3 to 9 
in the terminal corymb. Calyx-tube hemispherical-cupshaped ; 
segments lanceolate, acute, outer ones linear -strapsbaped. 
Petals when present linear-oblanceolate, pale yellow. Receptacle 
hairy. Acbenes ovoid, pale yellow, shining. Plant dull glaucous- 
green, more or less thickly clothed with long rather stitF hairs. 

Mr. W. Wilson is surely right in referring this plant to the 
genus Potentilla. It was natural for Linnaeus and the botanists 
who followed his system, to separate it, on account of the fewer 
stamens and pistils ; hut as the number of these is not constant, 
there can be no doubt it is merely a Potentilla with the number 
of these organs diminished. 

J^rocumhent Sibhaldia. 

French, Sihhaldie couchee. 


Sub-Genus II.— EU-POTENTILLA. 

Petals obovate or orbicular, notched or rounded at the apex. 
Stamens more than 1.0, generally very numerous. Receptacle 
more or less convex, dry. Carpels very numerous. 

Section I. — LATERALES. Boll. 

Flowering-stems annual, lateral, produced below a barren shoot 
or tuft of leaves, which terminates each division of the rootstock. 

SPECIES II.-POTENTILLA FRAGARIASTRUM. Ehrh. 

Plate CCCCXXVII. 

P. sterilis, GareJee^ FI. v. N. & Mit Deutschl. ed. vi. p. 132. 

Fragaria sterilis, Linn, Sin, Eng. Bot, No. 1785. 

Flowering -stems elongated, procumbent. Leaves temate; 
leaflets rhomboidal-oval, crenate-serrate or serrate. Flowers few, 
solitary, opposite the leaves and terminal, on long peduncles. 
Outer calyx-segments shorter than the inner. Petals slightly 
longer than the calyx, obovate, notched. Receptacle with long 
hairs. Achenes faintly reticulated, downy at the base. 

In open woods and on hedge-banks, and in gravelly waste places. 
Common in England, more scarce in Scotland, where it has not 
been recorded North of Ross-shire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Spring. 
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Bootstock woody, branched ; branches terminating in a barren 
shoot baying a few leaves on stalks 1 to 8 inches long. Leaflets 
1 to 2 inches long, resembling those of a strawberry, hut without 
the lateral veins being distinctly depressed above as in that plant. 
Flowering-stems produced below the barren tuft, from the axils of 
the leaves of the previous season, at first short, but afterwards 
lengthening until they are sometimes 6 inches to 1 foot long, fur- 
nished with shortly stalked temate leaves or the upper ones with 
the lateral lamina suppressed and the remaining one oval. Stipules 
of the lower stem-leaves with the free portion roundish-ovate, blunt, 
those of the upper lanceolate-acute. Cyme so lax that the flowers 
appear solitary. Flowers ^ inch across, white. Inner calyx-seg- 
ments triangular, outer ones strap-shaped and shorter. Recep- 
tacle with the hairs longer than the other British species, except 
P. fruticosa. Plant greyish-green, more or less pilose ; the young 
leaves silky beneath. 

Barren Strawberry. 

French, PoUntiUe Fraitier. German, ErcRteerblaUrtger GUraeridt; . 


SPECIES III— POTENTIL LA VERNA- Lim. 

Plate CCCCXXVIII. 

Flowering-stems short, procumbent. Radical leaves digitate, with 
6 (more rarely 7) wedgeshaped-obovate leaflets ; leaflets truncate 
and 3-toothed at the apex, serrated on the margins towards the apex. 
Stipules of the radical leaves with the free portion linear-subulate, 
those of the stem-leaves with it ovate-lanceolate. Flowers few, 
on rather long erect peduncles, in lax terminal cymes. Outer seg- 
ments of the calyx elliptical, shorter than the inner. Petals longer 
than the calyx, obovate, notched. Receptacle haii'y. Acheues 
smooth, glabrous. 

On dry banks and rocks. Rather rare. Sparingly distributed 
from Devonshire as far North as Forfarshire. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock woody, much branched, the divisions terminating in 
a barren shoot. Flowering-stems 1 to 6 inches long. Radical 
leaves on stalks ^ to 2 inches long, with the central segment the 
largest, ^ to f inch long, truncate at the apex, from the central 
tooth Wng smaller than the others; stem-leaves small, lower 
ones with 3 leaflets, u^per with 1 3-cleft leaflet. Flowers usually 
8 together, but sometimes solitary, | inch across, bright yellow. 
Inner calyx-segments ovate, outer ones oblong-ellipticaL Petals 
longer than broad. Receptacle with hairs shorter than the achenes. 
Achenesreniform. Plant dull greyish-green, the stems, peduncles. 
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calyces, and margins of the leaves pilose ; the surface of the leaves 
and the calyx-segments with scattered hairs. 

Spring Cinquefoil. 

Frencli, Potentille du FriTitemps, 


SPECIES IV.--POTENTILLA ALPESTRIS. EaU^Jila. 

^ Plate CCCCXXIX. 

P. aurea^ Sm, Eng. Bot. No. 501 (non Linn.y 
P. verna, van BeiUk. ilandbook Brit Bot p. 194. 

P. Balisburgensis, iJevJce^ in Jacq. Collect Vol. II. p. 68. OarckCf FI. v. N. k Mit 

DeutschL ed. vi. p. 132. 

Flowering- stems elongated, ascending. Radical leaves digitate, 
with 5 wedge-shaped leaflets ; leaflets rounded at the apex, serrated 
on the margins towards the apex. Stipules of the radical leaves with 
the free portion lanceolate, those of the stem-leaves with it ovate- 
elliptical. Flowers rather few, on very long peduncles, in very 
lax terminal cymes. Outer segments of the calyx strap-shaped, 
shorter than the inner. Petals much longer than the calyx, broadly 
deltoid-obovate, notched. Receptacle hairy. Aclienes smooth and 
glabrous. 

On ledges of rock and grassy slopes on mountains. Rather 
rare. It is said to occur in Wales, and is certainly to be found in 
Yorkshire, and probably in Westmoreland, and it is not uncommon 
in the Breadalbane and Braemar mountains in Scotland. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Very like P. verna, but of a brighter green colour, not at all 
opaque, as is usually the case in that species. The flowering-stems 
are erect or ascending from a decumbent base, 3 to 10 inches 
high ; the petioles of the root-leaves soiuctimes 4 or 5 inches long, 
and the leaflets themselves 1 inch long, more coarsely toothed ; the 
apex of the leaflet is much less truncate, from the central tooth 
being little smaller than those on each side of it. The lower stipules 
are broader and the upper ones rather narrower than those of P. 
verna, the flowers more numcious, on longer peduncles, larger, 
being 1 inch across, more showy from the petals being broadef at 
the apex, and the calyx-segments are more unequal in size. 

Yellow Alpine Cinquefoil. 

French, Potentille Alpeatre, German, Sahburgischer Giinserich. 


VOL. lU. 
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SPECIES V.—POTENTILLA TORMENTILLA. S6he,Jt. 

Pistes CCCCXXX. CCCCXXXI. 

Rootstock thickened. Flowering-stems elongated, ascending, 
decumbent or procumbent, sometimes rooting at the nodes, branched 
towards the top. Radical leaves generally decayed at the time of 
flowering, ternate or digitate-quinate ; leaflets wedge-shaped or 
oblanceolate, pointed or somewhat obtuse at the apex, coarsely and 
acutely serrated in the apical half ; stem-leaves mostly ternate, the 
uppermost ones sub-sessile. Stipules obovate, cleft, or the upper 
ones elliptical and nearly entire. Flowers on long peduncles in 
the forks of the stem or opposite the upper leaves, arranged in 
a very lax cyme, mostly tetramerous. The 4 outer calyx-segments 
nearly as long as the inner ones but narrower. Petals much longer 
than the calyx, deltoid - obovate, notched. Receptacle hairy. 
Achenes glabrous, reticulated or finely tuberculate. 

Scb-Species I— Potentilla sylvestris. Nedt. 

Plate CCCCXXX.* 

Garckcy FI. v. N, (fe Mit. Deut-scLl. ed. vi. p. 131. 

P. TormeDtilla, SihtJi. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, ct Ifelv. ed. ii, p. 239. FrieSy Sura. Veg. 

Scaud. p. 45. Gr. 6Wr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 5,30. 

P. Tormentilla, var. a, liab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. ]>. 95. LetUh, Handbook Brit. FI. 

p. 131. IIooL & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 193. 

Tormentilla officinalis, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 863. 

T. erecta, Linn. Sp. PL p. 716. 

Stems erect or ascending, not rooting at the nodes. Stem- 
leaves ternate, all sessile. Flowers in a terminal corymbose cyme. 
Achenes reticulated when dry. 

On heaths and in open woods and gravelly pastures. Very 
common throughout the kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Rootstock much thickened, terminating in a barren shoot, 
which, however, is merely in the state of a bud when the flowers 
appear. Stems numerous, lateral, decumbent at the base, fre- 
quently ascending or sub-erect at the apex, flexuous, repeatedly 
forked, especially tow’ards the top. Radical leaves stalked, with 3 
broadly wedge-shaped divisions, of which the lateral ones are again 
deft, and sometimes so deeply that the leaf becomes quinate ; leaf- 


* Niuoed " P. en-Tonnentillii*’ qd the piste. 
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lets ^ to 1 inch long, with a few large equal teeth ; stena-leaves 
sessile or very shortly stalked, with the leaflets narrower than those 
of the radical leaves. Stipules palmately cut at the apex, those of 
the upper leaves with a single incision or entire. Flowers to f 
inch across, bright yellow. Inner calyx-segments lanceolate-trian- 
gular, outer ones strapshaped-elliptical. Achenes kidney-shaped, 
keeled and reticulated when dry, but these markings are not dis- 
cernible in a fresh state. Plant bright green, slightly shining, 
sparingly clothed with adpressed hairs on the leaves, and short 
curled hairs on the stem ; peduncles and calyces more* hairy. 

I have never seen this form with more than 4 petals. 

Common Tormentil. 

French, TormentiUe, German, Torrnentillvmrz. 

The root of the Tormentil is a very old article of the Materia Medica, but it is 
difficult to assent to the doctrine of Sprengel, that it was the root of the irivTa<^v\Kov of 
the Greeks, the description of which by Dioscorides does not correspond with the 
modern PoteniUJ^ Tormentilla, It is a very common plant on dry hilly pastures in 
this and other Eurojiean countries. It has a tuberous root, about the thickness and 
length of the ujiper joint of the fore finger, tough, woody, and provided with numerous 
radicles. It is deep brownish-red externally, and flesh-red within. Its taste is strongly 
astringent, and it contains more tannin than the best oak bark ; indeed, it is said that 
seven pounds of the latter are equal only to one pound of Tormentil roots — they are 
superior to everything but galls and catechu in this respect. The roots are still used 
in some countries for tanning, and, according to Lightfoot, it was largely used in the 
Hebrides, in his time, for this pui-pose. According to the latest analysio, Tormentil 
roots contain 17 jier cent, of tannic acid, a colouring and gummy matter, and a trace 
of volatile oil \ it is not, however, included in the present British Pharmacopoeia. It 
is, nevertheless, in constant use in veterinary practice. It is said that sheep are never 
attacked with the rot where the Tormentil grows, and it may possibly have a beneficial 
effect on them. It has been recommended to plant the Tormentil in damp pastures 
where the disease is j)revalent among flocks. The gummy matter becomes developed by 
long boiling, and in consequence the roots have sometimes been eaten in times of scarcity. 

In the islands of Tiree and Col the people tore up the pastures so in seeking 
for the roots, that the landowners were compelled to forbid the search for them. In 
Lapland they are used for dyeing skins of a red colour. Mr. Young informs us that 
pigs are fed on them at Killamey. 

Sub-Species IL— Potentilla procumbens. 

Plate CCCCXXXl. 

jSTocA, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 239. FrieSy Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 45. Gr. & Godr* 
FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 531. 

P. Tormentilla, var. /3, Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 95. Benth, Handbook Brit. FL 
p. 193. Hook, k Arn, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 131. 

Tormentilla reptans, Linn, Sp. PI. p. 716. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 864. 

Stems procumbent, generally rooting at the nodes in the latter 
part of the season. Stem-leaves ternate or quinate, most of them 
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stalked. Cyme so lax that the flowers often appear solitary and 
opposite the leaves. Achenes finely tuberculate when dry. 

In hedge-banks, borders of fields, and woods. Not uncommon, 
but much less frequent than P. eu-Tormentilla. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Generally a much larger plant than the last, with a more 
slender rootstock, and stems often 1 to 2 feet long. Leaflets 
sometimes 1 or 1-| inch long, broader than those of P. sylvcstris, 
and with a greater number of serratures. Stipules more often 
elliptical and entire. Flowers considerably larger, f inch across, 
in a less evident cyme, from the peduncles being further apart, 
sometimes peiitamerous. 

P. mixta, NoUe (Koch, 1. c. p. 239) is a puzzling plant, which is 
sometimes confounded with the above. Professor Babington con- 
siders it as a hybrid between P. Tormentilla and P. reptans, both of 
which it resembles ; approaching the former in its rather small 
tetramerous flowers, while it comes near the latter in the leaves 
being stalked, with 5 oblanccolate rather finely serrated leaflets. 
The stipules are entire, as in P. reptans, but much narrower 
elliptical instead of ovate, resembling those of the upper leaves of 
P. sylvestris, and those of most of the stem-leaves of P. nemoralis, 
but it is more hairy than either of these forms. 

Creeping Tormentil. 

French, PotentiUe coitcliee. German, Gestreckler Ganterich. 


SPECIES VI.— P OTENTILLA REPTANS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXXII. 

Rootstock slender. Lateral stems or runners elongated, pro- 
cumbent, rooting at the nodes, simple. Leaves all similar, stalked, 
digitate, with 5 oblanccolate leaflets ; leaflets rounded at the apex, 
rather finely serrated or crenatc. Stipules ovate, or ovate-elliptical, 
entire. Flowers on long peduncles opposite the leaves, pentamerous. 
The 5 outer calyx-segments resembling in shape and size the 5 
inner. Petals much longer than the calyx, roundish - obovatc, 
notched. Receptacle hairy. Achenes glabrous, rough with small 
points. 

In meadows, pastures, and by road-sides. Common in England 
and the South of Scotland, but scarce beyond the Forth and Clyde, 
though found as far North as Aberdeenshire and Argyloshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and 

Autumn, 
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* Plowering-stems at length many feet long, rooting at the joints, 
and forming separate plants by the decay of the intermediate por- 
tions, Leaves on stalks 2 to 4 inches long, in small tufts at each 
node, as well as from the crown of the rootstock ; leaflets 1 to 3 
inch(!S long, varying from ohlanceolate to obovate, serrated often 
nearly to the base. Peduncles usually longer than the leaves. 
P'loAvers I to 1 inch across, bright yellow. 

This plant closely resembles some of the forms of P. procumbens, 
and still more strikingly large examples of P. mixta, but the stems 
are more constantly rooting, not at all branched, the leaves with 
longer stalks, leaflets with a more rounded outline, with finer and 
less acute serraturcs, the flowers larger, the calyx-segments more 
nearly equal, the stipules broader than the entire ones of the above- 
mentioned forms, and the aehenes more distinctly tuberculated. 

Creeping Cinqriefoil. 

French, Quintejiuille, German, Kriecliender Giineerich. 

This plant is as abundant as the Tormcntil, and possesses the same qualities. It 
has been applied to similar purposes. It appears to have been the officinal plant of 
the ancients, and is the TOTCKpvWoy of Theophrastus (ix. 19), and of Dioscorides (iv. 
42). Pliny mentions it as Quinquefolium (25, 9, 27, 10). On account of its astrin- 
gency, it was frequently administered in agues. Turner says, “ Dioscorides sayeth, but 
meth^’nk that it sinelleth of superstition, that in a quartayn the lives of four stalks 
ought to be taken, in a tertian the lives of three, and in a quotidian the live.s of one 
stalk. "We suppose our author must niean the leaves, which are undoubtedly astringent. 

SPECIKS VII.-POTENTILLA ANSERINA. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXXIIL 

Rootstock slender. Lateral stems or runners elongated, pro- 
cumbent, rooting at the nodes, sim]>le. Leaves all similar, pinnate, 
with 6 to 10 pair of lateral leaflets ; leaflets oblong-elliptical or 
oblong-lanceolate, deeply inciso-serrato or pinnatifid, silky and 
silvery-white on both sides or only beneath. Stipules membranous, 
with the free portion small, ovate, in those of the runners hei’ba- 
ceous, incised. Plowers solitary, on long peduncles from the nodes 
of the stem, pentamerous. The 6 outer calyx-segments narrower 
than the inner, but nearly as long. Petals much longer than the 
calyx, roundish-obovate, slightly notched. Receptacle hairy. 
Carpels oval, glabrous, and smooth. 

In damp meadows, pastures, and ditch-banks, also by road- 
sides, and waste places overflowed in winter. Very common, and 
generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring and 

Sun)mer. 
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Rootstock terminating in a tuft of leaves, from the axils of 
which stems are given off which lie on the ground and soon take 
root at each joint, where smaller tufts of leaves are produced. 
Leaflets increasing in size towards the apex of the leaf, so that 
the outline of the whole leaf is oblanceolate ; terminal leaflet ^ 
to 24 inches long, the teeth very deep and sharp, commonly green 
on the upper side, but sometimes white and silvery there as well 
as on the underside. Flowers really terminal, the runner being 
evidentlv continued from an axillarv bud on the stem. Peduncles 
2 to 6 inches long. Outer sepals elliptical, often cut, inner ones 
roundish ovate-acuminate. Carpels large in comparison with those 
of the other species of this genus, but often abortive. Whole 
plant more or less silky hairy. 

Silcer-iceed. 

French, Anserinet Argentine, German, Oemeiner Gdnserich. 

The common name of this plant is caused by the silvery hairs with which the 
nnder-side of the leaves are clothed, giving the whole plant a bright shining appearance. 
In some of the Hebrides the inhabitants have often been supported by the roots for 
months together ; they frequently tear them up by the plough for use. They are 
simply prepared by roasting or boiling, and are said to taste like pai*8nij>s. In some 
places they answer in a measure the purposes of bread, and it is said that when once 
partaken of they become a favourite article of food. The leaves are somewhat astrin- 
gent, and when dried and powdered have been given in agues. Withering recommends 
a spoonful to be taken every three hours between the fits. 

Section II.— TERMINALES. Doll. 

Flowering-stems annual, terminating the divisions of the root- 
stock. 

SPECIES VIII.— POTENTILLA RUPESTRIS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXXIV. 

Stems erect, slightly branched in the upper part. Radical 
leaves on long stalks, pinnate, with 2 to 3 pairs of lateral leaflets 
and a larger terminal one ; leaflets oval-obovate or roundish, irre- 
gularly crenate-serrate or incised, with the divisions crenate- 
serrate; stem-leaves temate, shortly stalked or sub-sessile. Stipules 
with the free portion very large, ovate or lanceolate, often incised. 
Flowers in a lax irregular ternainal cyme. Outer calyx-segments 
about half the length of the inner and much narrower. Petals 
white, orbicular, entire. Receptacle hairy. Carpels glabrous, 
smooth. 

On limestone rocks, very rare. On Craig Breidden, Montgo* 
meryshire. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 
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Rootstock woody, branched, some of the divisions terminating 
in tufts of leaves, others in flowering-stems 1 to 2 feet high from 
the centre of one of these tufts. Radical leaves commonly with 2 
pair of leaflets besides the terminal one, which is approximate to 
the upper pair, both pairs unequal at the base, with the outermost 
side tlie largest ; terminal leaflet f to 2^ inches long. Stipules of 
the radical leaves with the free portion entire, very small, those of 
the stem-leaves with a large cut herbaceous portion. Flowers 
rather few, white, f to 1 inch across. Plant sparingly hairy below, 
more so above, densely so on the pedicels and calyces. 

This species is very unlike any of the other European forms of 
Potentilla. 

Strawberry -flowered Cinquefoil. 

French, PoterUiUe des Pochers. German, FeUen Gdnserich. 


SPECIES IX.-POTENTILL A ARGENTEA. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXXV. 

Stem ascending, tomentose. Radical loaves (as well as the lower 
and middle stem-leaves) stalked, digitate, with 5 narrowly wedge- 
shaped leaflets ; leaflets entire at the base, coarsely serrated or pin- 
natifid in the apical half, with the extreme margins reflexed, hoary- 
white beneath ; uppermost stem-leaves sessile, ternate, with linear- 
elliptical leaflets. Stipules with the free portion long, narrowly 
triangular, entire. Flowers in dichotomous cymes. Outer calyx- 
segments nearly as long as the inner, but narrower. Petals yellow, 
not much longer than the calyx, obovate, nearly entire. Recep- 
tacle hairy. Carpels glabrous, smooth. 

On dry gravelly pastures and by roadsides. Rather rare. 
Pretty generally distributed in England, but in Scotland confined 
to the East coast, in which it is found in scattered localities as far 
North as Moray. Not included in Professor Dickie’s Flora of 
Ulster, but marked in Dr. Moore’s list of Irish plants. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and 

Autumn. 

f Rootstock woody, producing few or numerous stiff stems, 6 to 
18 inches long, simple below, corymbosely branched at the apex. 

' Leaflets | to 1^ inch long, very narrow, but widening out towards 
|the apex, with the sides nearly straight to the point where the 
lobing commences. Flowers ^ inch across, numerous, in a com- 
pact or lax slightly irregular dichotomous cyme, with opposite 
jrnate leaves or bracts at the forks. Calyx-segments oblong- 
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lanceolate. Stem puqiHsh, elothed with a hoarv tomentum, under- 
side of the leaves, pedicels, and calyces hoary-whilc. 

Hoary Cinquefoil. 

French, PoteiUilk argeitUe. German, ISilberiet 'mr Gtinirrich. 


Section III.— FIIUTICOS.E. Doll. 

Stems woody, perennial. 

SPECIES X.-POTENTILLA PRUTICOSA. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXXXVI. 

Stems woody, branched. Leaves stalked, pinnate, with 2, rarely 
3 pairs of lateral leaBcts; leaflets elliptical, eiitin*, maeronate, 
with the margins revolute, all approximate, the apj)ermost pair 
confluent with the terminal one. Stipules uith the free portion 
long, elliptical, entii’c. Flowers terminal, in a eorymho-panieulato 
(yme, or sub-solitary. Outer calyx-segments as long as the inner, 
but narrower. Petals obovate, rounded at the apex. Ilcceptacle 
with long hairs. Carpels hirsute. 

In stony and bushy places in mountainous districts. Very 
local. Abundant in Upper Tecsdale, on both the Yorkshire and 
Durham sides of the river Tees ; at Wastdale Screes, Cumber- 
land; and by the Don, west of Doncaster; in counties Galway 
and Clare, Ireland; also reported from the falls of the Chde, in 
Scotland, but no doubt planted in that locality. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Shrub. Summer and Autumn. 

A shrub 1 to 4 feet high, much branched, with tin* bark sepa- 
rating in long flaky strips from the older branches, leaves 
numerous, rather shortly stalked, l^-aflets nearly e<jual in size 
(often so closely placed that the leaf apprars to be di^itatc^), ^ to 1 
inch long. Flowers large, yellow, 1 to 1} inch a(-ross. Sepals 
long, the inner ones broadly lanceolate-triangular, the exleruir ones 
linear-elliptical, more rarely with sub-folia<’(.(>us tips, (.’arpels, jts 
well as the receptacle, comjilctely covered with v«*ry close long 
bristly hair.s. Whole plant dull-green, with rather* long hairs] 
which arc remote, except on the pedicels and base of the calyx, 
where they are placed close togetiu'r. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil. 

French, PoUmtilU Liynmm. Gorman, KUinUiUltigtr Gh 
The of thii opeciM, u well at thow of I*, rnpcrtriii, are mucI in ShMrw for 
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Sub-Genus III. — COMARTJM. Iji/nn. 

Petals oblanceolate, acuminate. Stamens very numerous. Fruit- 
receptacle conical, spongy. Carpels very numerous. 

SPECIES XL— POTENTILLA COMARUM. NetO. 

PtATE CCCCXXXVII. 

Benth, Handbook Brit. Bot. p. 105. 

Coiuaruni palustre, Lhm, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 96. Hook. <k Am. Brit. FL 

ed. viii. p. 128. 

Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, ct Helv. ed. ii. p. 235. Fries, Sum. Veg. Scaud. p. 44. Gr. Godr. 

FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 535. Sni. Eng. Bot. No. 172. 

Potentilla palustris, Scop. D. C. Prod. VoL II. p. 583. 

Rootstock extensively creeping. Lower leaves stalked, pinnate 
with 2 to 3 pairs of lateral leaflets ; leaflets approximate, elliptical 
or oblong-elliptical, obtuse or acute, coarsely and evenly serrate, 
glaucous beneath ; upper leaves subsessile, often ternate. Stipules 
with the free portion large, ovate-cuspidate, frequently incised. 
Outer calyx-segments strap-shaped, inner ones broadly ovate, 
abruptly acuminated. Petals oblanceolate, acuminate. Recep- 
tacle linely downy, at length elongate-conical, spongy. Carpels 
glabrous. 

In marshes and spongy peat-bogs. Common in mountainous 
districts, but generally distributed throughout Britain, though rare 
in the South oi England. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock blackish, creeping amongst the mud, branched, the 
divisions terminating in elongated flou oring-stems or in barren 
shoots. Stems decumbent at the base, then erect or ascending, 
1 to 2 feet high. Leaflets 1 to 3 inches long, generally all approxi- 
mate, so that the leaf appears to bo digitate, with large acute serra- 
tures rounded on their outer margin. Flowers dark-purple, 1 to 
1 J inch across, in a terminal cyme. Inner calyx-segments very 
largo, much longer than the petals, duU-purple within. Petals 
narrow, dark-purple. Stamens and styles purple. Disk wooUy, 
as well as the spongy receptacle, which becomes longer than 
broad. Carpels minute, very numerous, brownish, smooth, with 
tho styles persistent. Whole plant sparingly hairy. Leaves 
glaucous underneath. 

Marsh Cinquefoil. 

French, Cot/utref <les A/arais. German, Sump/ BhUaugt, 

X 
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The whole of this herb is powerfully astringent. The roots have been used in 
tanning, but other materials have superseded them. They yield a reddish or dull-yellow 
•dye, and the Irish are said to stain their milkpails with it, in order to give a richer 
appearance to the milk. 

GENUS rjjj.— PRAGAEIA. Linn. 

Calyx ilattish, or slightly concave, 10-partite. Segments 10, 
in 2 rows, those of the outer row (or epicalyx of bracts) smalh^r 
than those of the inner. Petals 6. Stamens numerous. Carpels 
numerous. Receptacle convex or conical, fleshy or pulpy, at length 
separable from the calyx. Achenes dry. 

Herbs with temate leaves and runners. Stipules adnate to the 
peduncle. Flowers white, frequently imperfectly dioecious in ter- 
minal cymes. Receptacle reddish or white, edible. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from the word fragrans^ fragrant, in 
allusion to the pleasant perfume of the fruit. Lord Bacon gives the leaves credit for 
possessing this quality also, and gives the whole genus a high place in his catalogue of 
" those dowers and plants that do best perfume the air.** 


SPECIES I— FBAGARIA VESCA. Linn. 

Plate OOCCXXXVIII. 

Leaves temate ; lateral leaflets generally sessile. Scapes hairy, 
with the hairs spreading. Pedicels with the hairs ascending or 
adpressed. Flowers perfect. Calyx spreading or reflexed after 
flowering. Fruit-rcceptaclo globular or ovoid-conical, broad at 
the base, bearing carpels throughout. 

In woods and shady hedge-banks. Common, and generally dis- 
tributed, extending as far North as Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock terminating in a barren tuft, sending out long slender 
feddish runners, which take root at the nodes, where small leafy 
tufts are produced. Leaves radical, stalked. Leaflets oval-rhom- 
boidal, 1 to 3 inches long, unequal at the base, with the lower side 
most developed ; all somewhat plicate, coarsely and deeply serrate, 
the serratures with curved sides. Stipules scarious, with a lanceolate 
free portion. Scapes lateral, gcnermly leafless, 3 inches to 1 foot 
high, terminating in a corymbose cyme of white flowers. Lowest 
bract sometimes resembling the leaves, but most frequently reduced 
to a single leaflet, with a pair of stipules ; upper bracts tripartite 
from the leaflet, being as small as the stipules. Flowers erect, 
white, i to f inch across. Outer oalyx-i^pnents nearly as long as 
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the inner, but narrower. Petals obovate-roundish, entire, white, 
with the claw indistinct. Fruiting-receptacle ^ to f inch long, 
fl('.shy, red or white, closely studded with small yellowish-brown 
glabrous carpels. Plant deep-green, clothed with rather long soft 
hairs. 

Wild Strawberry. 

French, Fraisier Commun, German, Gemeine Erdbeere, 

To inquire into the origin of the name of this familiar and delicious fruit seems 
almost unnecessary j but it is curious to analyze the meaning of even our household 
words, and to revert to their original use. In old English, we read of the ** Streow- 
herie ; and Dr. I’ryor tells us that this name was suggested either by its straw-like 
halms — the little seeds situated on the delicious red juicy receptacle we like so much— 
or from the fruit lying strewn on the ground, or from the custom of laying straw 
between the rows to prevent the fruit being soiled. Some have supposed that tho 
name is derived from the custom in some parts of England to sell the wild ones 
tlireadod on grass straws. But the name dates from a much earlier time than any at 
wliich Wild Strawberries are likely to have been marketable. We learn from several 
old winters that Stra\id>errie8 were cultivated in England from a very early period. 
They were much grown in London, a fact mentioned by Hollingsbead ; and Shakes- 
jieare alludes to tliem as growing in the garden of the Bishop of Ely in Holbom. 
Gloucester says, in the play of “ Eichard the Third,”— 

^ My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 

1 saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you send for some of them. 

Ely, Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

Where is my lord Protector ? I have sent for these strawberries. 
llasL His grace looks cheerfully ulkI smooth this morning.” 

Strange as it may now seem to us who connect the names of Holbom and Ely Place 
with all that is dusty and noisy, dingy and unattractive, given up to busy trade or 
duller law, not longer ago than tlie time of Shakespeare “ good strawberries” grew there, 
and rural scenes and pa'^times Eourlshed ; and so, as time goes ou, and men increase 
and spread in tills great metropolis of ours, will it be with many a wild district or 
bhauning garden when we have passed away. Ti»e Wild Wood Strawbemy is the 
parent of all our cultivated varieties of Alpine Strawberries, as distinguished from the 
Hautboys, or latter sort of Strawberry, which seem.s originally to have come from 
the high woods of Bohemia. In their native uncultivated state, the Wild Strawberries 
are without much flavour, very small, but exti'emely chaiming objects : amidst their 
dark rich green leaves, the pretty bright berries cannot fail to attract the admiration 
of even those whoso palates are too highly cultivated to appreciate such rustic delicacies. 

. With cream and sugar, however, we can afiirm that they are not despicable, only their 
miur^e size reduces the feast to very moderate dimensions. The Strawberry is perhaps 
the most wholesome of fruit, and may be eaten by most people when quite ripe with 
impunity. They are said to promote perspiration, and are undoubtedly very cooling, 
Hoffman thought them beneficial to consumptive people ; and Oerarde tells na that 
^ the berries quench thirst, and do allay the inflammation or heate of the stomach.* 
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SPECIES II.— PR AG ARIA ELATIOR Ehtk 

Plate CCCCXXXIX. 

P. moschata, DucheiJie,** lAiuUeyy Syn. Brit FL p. 96. 

F. magna, TJvutlL Gt» k Godr. FI. de Fr. VoL I. p. 536. Ga/rcke FL V. N. A; M. 

DeutschL od. vi p. 128. 

Leaves temate ; lateral leaflets often stalked. Scapes densely 
hairy, with the hairs reflexed-spreading. Pedicels with the hairs 
spreading, reflexed. Flowers polygamo-dioecious. Calyx spreading 
or reflexed after flowering. “ Fruit-receptacle ovoid, contracted 
and deprived of carpels at the base.” — (Qr. & Godr. 1. c.) 

In woods and hedgerows, but only where it has escaped from 
cultivation. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Perennial. Early Summer. 

Very like F. vesca, hut a stouter and more haiiy plant, often 
destitute of runners. The leaflets more truly oval, and the lateral 
ones ovate, less deeply and less sharply serrated, with the teeth 
more rounded on the margins. Corymb more compact, and with 
more numerous and larger flowers, which are imperfectly poly- 
gamous through abortion, the stamens being imperfect in some 
plants. The petals are larger, broader, more contracted at tho 
claw, which is yellow. But the best mark of distinction between 
the two plants is the den.se clothing of spreading hairs on the pedi- 
cels, and the more hairy calyces. The fruit of the subspontaneous 
plant I have never seen. 

Saiitbois Strawberry. 

French, Framer elevc, German, //o/ie Frdbecre, 

The mysteri^ of horticulture, and the varieties of fruits of all sorts which aro 
produced by the «kill of the gardener, increfwe m rapidly that our native fruits, in 
which they originate, can scarcely l>e recognized as related to the l>eautiea which 
aflom our tables. We see and admire the superb Myatt s seedlings and Briti«h Queens, 
and can hardly trace in their luscious richness the likeness of their humble parents. 

Strawberry plants multiply s|>ontaneouHly every year, as well by suckers from the 
]iarent stem as by numerous runners, all of which, rcx>ting and forming a plant at every 
joint, require only to be removed to a bed where there is ro<im for them to flourish. 
Each of these will bear a few fruit the following season ; but it is in the second year 
tliat we may ex{»ect a crop. Neill says, with regard to the situation of a Sirawl>erry lied, 
Strawberries are generally placed in a quarter of the garden by themseivci, and it should 
be one which is freely exfiosed to sun and air. They are sometimes, however, planted 
in single rows as edgings to borders, and in this way they often produce large crops. 
In either case, care must be had to replace them every fourth or fifth year at the 
fisrihest.** Mr. Keen, of Itleworih, who is one of the most succeadiul growers of this 
fruit, tells us tliat s bed of Strawberries should be formed from runners which have 
c,.. * 1 ,;. ihr. nrecedifuf voar : ti is a bad plan to form a new 
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bed with old plants. After the beds are planted, they should be kept as free from 
weeds as possible, and the runners cut about three times a season: In the autumn, 
he says that he has the space between the rows dug up, and, where practicable, 
some fresh manure laid in. He tells us, also, that different kinds of Strawberries 
require different sorts of soil. The Pine Strawberry, which is the most difficult one 
from which to secure a good crop, requires a light loamy soil, while the Hautbois, or 
Hautboy,*’ as it is commonly called, thrives best in a light soil well manured. The 
Wood Strawberry is best raised from seed ; the Alpine variety also must always be 
raised from seed, which should be sown in a bed of rich earth early in the spring. 
This sort of Strawberry exceeds all others in quickness of bearing, for it yields a good 
crop at the end of one year. 

Mr. Atkinson describes a method of making Strawberry-beds which he saw at 
Chatham, and which ho thought excellent. The beds were upon flat ground, each 
about three feet wide, and between them were trenches nine inches wide, and iour« 
inch walls of brick on each side of the trenches to keep the earth up : these trenches 
were about the depth of two or three layers of bricks, and were for the purpose of 
holding water, which was supplied from a pump whenever the ground was dry while 
the plants were in fruit. By this means a much larger crop of fniit was obtained, 
and the plants continued bearing much longer than in beds where there w’ere no 
trenches for water. 

According to this plan, a very large extent of Strawberry-ground is watered with 
very little labour, and it has the advantage of letting the water to the] roots of the 
plants, so as to keep the ground moist without hai*dening the surface, as is the case 
when the tojis of bods are watered with watering-pots. 

In all treatises on horticulture, we have extensive directions as to the methods 
of forcing Strawberries in hothouses and pits : some kinds will afibrd a crop of fruit 
in a hothouse early in the spring, and if carefully removed and placed in the open 
ground, will yield another crop in September. 


Sub-Tribe II.— DALIBATIDEJE. 

Calyx slightly concave or flattisli ; segments usually valvate in 
ajstivation. Ovules 2, attached near the style. Styles nearly ter- 
minal, deciduous or w ithering. Fruit of numerous small drupes 
cohering together, inserted on a dry rcci'ptade. Seed solitary. 

OENUS JX— RUBUS. Linn. 

Calyx concave or flattish, 5-partite ; segments all in one row, 
without an epicalyx of bracts. Petals 6. Stamens numerous. 
Carpels numerous, with 2 collateral suspended ovules (one of whicli 
is abortive) in each. Styles nearly terminal, deciduous. Recep- 
tacle conical or cylindrical, spongy. Achenes pulpy and drupa- 
ceous, persistent or sometimes deciduous. 

Shrubs or undershrubs, with procumbent arched or erect stems, 
which arc usually prickly and biennial. Leaves digitate or pinnate. 
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with 6 or 3 leaflets, or simple and more or less deeply palmately 
lobed. Flowers white, pink, red, or purple, in corymbose cymes, 
which are often combined so as to form a panicle. Fruit pulpy, 
edible. 

The uune of this genua qieaks for itself eren to English ears : ru5er, red, indicating 
the colour of the fhiit. 

SPECIES I.— RUBUS CHAMiEMORlTS. Linn, 

Plate CCCCXL. 

Rootstock extensively creeping. Stems herbaceous, simple, 
leafless at the base, the upper part with 1 to 4 leaves. Leaves 
simple, roundish, 5- to 7-lobed, deeply cordate at the base, with 
the basal lobes contiguous. Flowers solitary, terminal, difccious. 
Petals oblong-oval, spreading. Fruit not separating from the recc])- 
tacle, consisting of rather few large very juicy drupes with a very 
tender skin, pale orange when ripe. 

On peaty moors in mountainous districts. In North "Wales, 
Derbyshire, Teesdale, the Lake district, and aU the mountainous 
tracts in Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock somewhat woody, creeping at some depth below the 
surface, much branched. Stems 3 to 8 inches high, erect. Stipules 
oval, those of the lowest nodes without leaves. Leaves stalke<l, 1^- 
to 3 inches across, plicate, rugose, lobed from a quarter to half-way 
down, the lobes themselves again very slightly lobed, and serrate 
or crenate-serrate. Sepals oval, acuminated, unequal in breadth, 
generally tinged with red. Flowers f to 1 inch across, pure whili'. 
Fruit f to 1 inch long, with the fruiting-calyx adpressed to its base ; 
drupes rather numerous, containing faintly reticulated stones. Plant 
dull-green, with the leaves paler below. Stems generally ting«‘d with 
red, and, as well as the petioles, peduncles, and calyces, thickly 
clothed with small curled liairs ; leaves sub-glabrous above, sparingly 
hairy beneath. 

Cloudberry, Moebuck-berry. 

French, Ranee, Gorman, Zxoergmmdheer^ Itromheer^ 

Knowtheny of the Scotch ; Knot or Knotberrj, old ErigliNh. 

The fruit of thin plant ii nometimeo callofl the Memntaiu liaitpliony. Tt growi on 
alpine turfy bogs in eleimted aituationa : hence ita common name Cloudberry. The 
plant flowem in June, coon after the snow haa melted, and the plcanantdooking fruit 
acaroely rtpena in Auguit before it is again overwhelmed with its winter covering. Its 
very hardihood makes it extremely difficult to cultivate, and its wild mountainous 
habits are as difficult to reconcile to civilisation as those of the animal creation by 
which H is surrounded in its native districts. The snow fireserves the fruit, and is 
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used by the Laplanders as well as by the Scottish Highlanders for that purpose. By 
Northern nations the Cloudberry is esteemed as a most grateful 'and useful fruit. 
Its taste is pleasant, superior to that of wild strawberries, and very delicious when 
boiled with sugar into a preserve. The Laplanders bury the fruit under the snow, and 
thus preserve it fresh for a long x>eriod. They bruise the berries, and eat them with 
the milk of the reindeer, and sometimes make a jelly of them boiled with fish. In 
Norway and Sweden the Cloudberry is exceedingly abundant, growing even near the 
North Cai)e. In the autumn the berries are collected and sent to Stockholm, where 
they are in great esteem, not only as an article of diet, but as a medicinal remedy. In 
Sweden, vinegar is made by fermenting the berries. Dr. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, 
mentions the Cloudberry several times in his “ Northern Wanderings.” In Lapland, 
he says, “ Whenever we walked near the river, we found whole acres covered with these 
blushing berries (at first crimson, afterwards becoming yellow), hanging so thick that 
we could not avoid treading on them.” He also says : The same plant is found upon 
some of the highest mountains and in some of the great bogs of the North of England, 
on which account, perhaps, it is called Cloudberry in our own island.” He ascribes his 
own recovery from a dangerous fever to the beneficial effects of this fruit, and says : 

" Mr. GrajKj’s children came into the room, bringing with them two or three gallons of 
the fruit of the Cloudberry, or Rubus Cfiamc^imrua. This plant grows so abundantly 
near the river, that it is easy to gather bushels of the fruit. As the large berry ripens 
— which is as big as the top of a man’s thumb — its colour, at first scarlet, becomes yellow. 
When eaten with sugar and cream, it is cooling and delicious, and tastes like the large 
American hautboy strawberry. Little did the author dream of the blessed effects he 
was to exi>erienco by tasting of the offering brought by these little children, who, proud 
of having their gifts accepted, would gladly run and gather daily a fresh stipply, which 
was as oflen blended with cream and sugar by the hands of his mother, until, at last, 
he perceived that his fever rapidly abated, bis spirits and bis ap}>etite returned, and, 
when sinking under a disorder so obstinate that it seemed incurable, the blessings of 
health were restored to him when he had reason to believe he should have found his grave. 
The symptoms of amendment were almost instantaneous after eating of these berries.” 

It has been suggested that the gardener might find means to render this plan 
a valuable and useful addition to the kitchen garden by crossing the flowers with those 
of the bramble and the raspberry, and thus overcoming the tendency to flourish only 
away from cultivation. 

A sprig of the Cloudberry is the badge of the Highland clan McFarlane. 

SPECIES II.— RUBUS SAXATILIS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCXLI. 

Rootstock creeping, stoloniferous. Stems herbaceous, simple, 
the flowering ones erect, the barren shoots (often absent) procum- 
bent, unarmed or prickly ; prickles none, or very small. Leaves 
stalked, temate; leaflets thin, green below, rhomboid-oval, the 
lateral ones ovate, coarsely and irregularly serrate ; the serratures 
with rounded margins. Stipules free, strapsbaped - lanceolate. 
Flowers few, in a terminal corymbose cyme. Petals strapshaped- 
oblanoeolate, narrower than the sepals, erect. Fruit not separating 
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from the receptacle, consisting of a few large juicy drupes with a 
very tender skin, shining red when ripe. 

Among rocky debris in woods, and by the sides of streams in 
hilly countries. Local, but occurring where the conditions for its 
growth are found, from Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Derbyshire, 
to Orkney and Shetland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Eootstock woody, shortly creeping, much branched. Flowering- 
stems angular, produced from the rootstock, 6 to 18 inches long, 
the barren shoots (when present) from the base of the flowering- 
stems; the former erect or decumbent, sometimes 2 or 3 feet, and 
quite prostrate. Leaves few ; leaflets 1 to 3 inches long, plicate, 
variable in shape and in the dentition of the margins ; the central 
leaflet stalked. Stipules very slightly adnate. Flowers erect, 2 inch 
across, white, in a very coin}>act corymb, more rarely witli a few 
branches beneath it so as to resemble a panicle. Calyx-segments 
triangular-lanceolate. Fruit claret-colour, about ^ inch long, 
consisting of seldom more than 3 or 4 dmpes, containing large 
pitted reticulated stones. Sepals reflexed in fruit. Plant pale- 
green, imderside of the leaves a little paler. Stems, petioles, 
pedicels, and veins of the leaves clothed with short .scattered 
woolly hairs. Prickles straight, patent or slightly declining, from 
a small compressed base. 

SloM BramhlCy jRochuck-hemj . 

French, Ronce da Rochertu German, FeUen Dromhan. 

Thin plant reaeroblea the Htrawberry more than the rBii|)lx'rry. The fruit i« Tenr 
innall, hut haa a pleasant flavour when mixe<l with Biigar to huIkIuo ita acidity, la 
Kuaaia the herriee are fermented with honey, and made into a wtroug Hpirit. 

Hie Stone Bramble ia the badge of the Highland McNaba. 


SPECIES la—RU BUS ID.S:US. Lirm. 

Plat* CCCCXLII. 

llootstock stoloniferous. Stem biennial, erect, round, pruinose, 
prickly ; prickles very small and weak, those of the flowering-shoot 
deflexed from a compressed and elongated base. Leaves pinnate, 
with 2 pairs of leaflets, or temate ; leaflets ovate or oval, acuminate, 
irregularly and sharply serrated, hoary-white lieneatli. Stipules 
adnate. Flowers terminating the lateral branches and the main 
stem, in small corymbose cymes. Sepals roundish-ovate, acuminate, 
and cuspidate. Petals strapshapcd-oblanccolatc, erect. Fruit sepa- 
rable from the receptacle when ripe, consisting of numerous small 
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juicy drupes with a very tender skin, dim-red or ochreous when 
ripe. 

In woods, thickets, and on heaths. Common, and pretty gene- 
rally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Stem 2 to 3 feet high, the first year producing nothing but 
leaves, the second flowering-shoots, after which it decays. L^flets 
variable in size, shape, and degree of dentition, the terminal one 
the largest, f to 4 inches long. Stipules adnate for more than half 
their length, the free portion strapshaped-subulate. Elowers droop- 
ing, white, f inch across. Sepals deltoid-ovate, cuspidate. Eruit 
in the wild plant ^ to f inch long ; stones pitted, denticulated ; 
fruiting-calyx reflcxed. 

Raspberry. 

French, Ronce Framhoiaier. German, Himheen. 

The general appearance and taste of the fruit of this plant, which is in all respects 
a bramble, are too well known to need description, though it may not be known that 
cultivation does not ap{>ear to have improved its flavour, though greatly increasing its 
size. We read in old writers that this shrub grew on Mount Ida, of classical celebrity : 
hence its 8[>ecific name. Tho pleasant taste of the fruit is well known, and as a preserve, 
boiled with sugar, it is es{>ecially delicious. Other preparations ot the truit, such as 
syrup and raspberry vinegar, are well known to housewives. There are two great 
varieties of Raspberries in cultivation, — the red and the white or yellow kmds. Of the 
red Raspberries there are some twenty sub- varieties, and of the pale-coloured sorts 
some three or four. Raspberry-bushes pros|)er most and bear the finest fruit in a 
light rich loamy soil. They are in their prime about the third or fourth year, and if well 
managed, continue in perfection five or six years ; after which they are apt to decline 
in growth, and the fruit to become small. The fruit of the diflerent varieties comes in 
from the end of June or July till October or later. As it ripens, it should be quickly 
gathered for immediate use, because when fully ripe it will not keep above two or three 
days l)efore it moulds or becomes maggoty, and unfit to be used. 

The Raspberry and the Strawberry form each interesting examples of the nature 
of fruits botanically considered ; — the Strawberry which we eat being the fleshy recep- 
tacle on which are placed the little yellow fruits, and the Raspberry consisting of such 
fruits, soft and juicy, surroundiug the hard woody receptacle, which is thrown aside. 
These examples can be underetood and appreciated by the youngest observer. 


SPECIES (?)IV.—RUBUS LEESIL Bait. 

Plate CCCCXLIIL 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 97. Lees, iu Phyt Ser. I. VoL IV. p. 930. 

Rootstock stoloniferous. Stem biennial, sub-erect or arching, 
round, minutely tomentose, prickly; prickles numerous, slender, 
straight, from a compressed bulbous base. Leaves temate; 

VOL. III. V 
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leaflets subsessile, roundish-ovato, the basal ones overlapping the 
terminal ones, irregularly serrate, hoary-white beneath, those at 
the base of the panicle often roundish-cordate and simple. Sti- 
pules adnate for two-thirds of their length. Flowers terminating 
the lateral branches and the main stem, in small corymbose cymes. 
Sepals triangular-lanceolate, cuspidate. Petals strapshaped-oblan- 
ceolate, erect. Fruit (?) small, bright-crimson when ripe.” — 
(Lees, 1. c.) 

In stony sub-alpine woods. Rare. Ilford Bridges, near Bren- 
don, Devon, where it was found by Mr. Lees ; Dunster, Somerset, 
by the Rev. W. H. Colman and Professor Babington. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

A very remarkable plant, which I have only seen growing in 
the Cambridge Botanical Gardens, and there in habit it is exactly 
intermediate between the Raspberry and the Brambles. The habit 
in dried specimens is much nearer the Raspberry, with which it also 
agrees better in its technical characters ; but the prickles have a 
less dilated base, the leaflets are much rounder and with the central 
leaflet rarely stalked, as is commonly the case with R. Idmus. The 
floral leaves resemble the ordinary leaves of 11. Chamiemorus, w hile 
the barren stem is exceedingly similar to that of the fruticose Rubi. 
It may be a hybrid form, but I cannot think it probable that the 
specdes is a variety of K. Idaeus. Mr. Lees states that he has only 
once found the fruit, and that the petals are often multiplied to 12 
or 16. Professor Babington informs me that he has seen on garden 
plants of R. Leesi fine drupes, but without seeds in them. 

Zees* Baspberry. 

SPECIES V.—BUBUS PBUTICOSUS.* Linn, 

Plato CCCCXLIV. to OCCCLVI. 

Rootstock slightly or scarcely stolonifcrous. Stems shrubby, 
biennial, usually arching during the first year, when they arc 
barren, frequently rooting at the extremity late in the settson, 
and flowering the second summer ; prickles comparatively large 
and strong. Leaves stalked, digitate with 5 or 7 leaflets, or temate, 


• I have plued tbefratieoMBimtoblesander Amngleiuper-«pecie«,be<»UM,althongh 
the extreme forme ere widely diflereot, th^ are eo completely connected by intermediate 
cam, that I find it utterly impoMoble to aeparate them into any gronpa anawering to 
tiie usual idea of a sijedea Professor Babington’s long and attentive study of this 
genns entitles him to be considered as the leading authority in Britain upon this sub- 
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rarely and only accidentally pinnate with 2 to 3 pairs of leaflets 
and an odd one ; leaflets firm, green or white below, variable in 
shape, serrated. Basal portion of the stipules adnate. Flowers 
numerous, in small cymes combined into panicles. Petals oval- 
oblong, as broad as or broader than the sepals, spreading. Fruit 
not separating from the receptacle, consisting of usually numerous 
juicy cohering drupes with a rather firm skin, shining black when 
ripe, more rarely dull lurid-red, or of a few drupes with a thinner 
skin and a glaucous bloom on the surface. 

Common Bramble^ Blackberry. 

French, Rmice Commune, German, Verachiedenfauhige Bromheere. 

In Worcestershire the Brambles are known by the name of “ Uiwyera;^ why we 
can scarcely say ; but we can imagine that those who have been unfortunate enough 
to come within the grasp of the law may mentally experience some of the pricking and 
tearing consequent on an incautious approach to a Bramble-bush. Who, however, has 
not, in his day, been a Blackberry-gatherer, and braved the perils of scratched hands 


ject. I have therefore followed his division of the Brambles, only calling his apecies 
sub^ajKcies, although I must confess that it appears to me in some cases arbitrary to stop 
where hedcH^s for his species contain, in several cases, various groups of forms as distinct 
from each other as his species themselves. Tlie limits of the different gi'oups can never 
be satisfactorily siatled until they have been extensively raised from seed, in order to 
observe if any (ff the forms actually produce some of the others within a limited period 
of time. I understand that the experiment is being tried in the Cambridge Botanical 
Garden under the aiisjuces of Professor Babington, and the results will no doubt appear 
in his anxiously-expected ‘‘ Monograph of the I>ntish llubi.” 

Considering the close resemblance of the «ub-specie8, and the impossibility of 
representing tlicir distinctive characters in plates ol the size of those in “ English 
Botany/' it has been thought that it would add needlessly to the exjiense of the work 
to figure each of the forms mentioned in the text. The plates of the original work and 
supplement are retained in the present edition, and two others added, which were 
required in order that each of the sections into winch they are divided by 1 rotessor 
Babington might bo represented. 

J\Iy warmest thanks are due to the Rev. A. Bloxam (whose knowledge of this 
difficult genus is second only to Professor Babington s) lor the assistance he has kindly 
rendered me, without which I could not have relied on the nomenclature of my speci- 
mens. Mr. Bloxam has not only named my very numerous specimens of Brambles, 
and sent mo examples of most ol* those which w^ere absent from my herbarium, but has 
also supplied me with numerous notes upon the inora obscure forms. 

For Professor Babiugton’s latest views on the genus I have trusted to the large 
collection of Kubi of the late Mr. Borrer, in the Kew Herbarium, which have been 
named by Professor Babington. When these api^ear to differ from the species of the 
Manual (ed. v.), I have, however, still followed the latter as the latest published 

authority. 
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and torn dresses to seenre the ripe black fruit so much prized by youthful appetites t 
We can well remember with what joy we have set forth on a bright September day, 
orooked stick in hand, and an empty basket slung over the arm, to return in the evening 
%ith hands and face dyed with the purple juice, and enough fruit to furnish the larder 
with tarts and pies for many a day. We can speak with certainty of the advantage of 
m few shoes of apple mixed with the Blackberries in tarts, and we have eaten a delicious 
jam or ^ rob ** made in Scotland of Blackberries, not inferior to any other fruit This 
species of Bramble is more common than any other, and also attains a greater size. 
The fruits are called in some parts of England bumblekites,” and in others scald- 
berries,* from the notion that they give children the scald head but, as they have 
been eaten abundantly by yoimg folks since the time of Phny, we doubt the 
imputation. In some parts of France they are called mures sauvages (wild mul- 
berries), and are used for colouring wine : and the red muscat of Toulon is so coloured. 
In French Ouiana, the fruit is gathered and given to pigs. The leaves are sometintoa 
used for feeding silkworms, as a substitute for mulberry-leaves. In the hot summer of 
1858, a number of cocoons of the silkworm were found upon some Brambles in Kent, the 
caterpillars having probably been batched from some eggs accidentally scattered there. 
The silk produced was of good quality. The caterpillars seemed to have fed on various 
wild plants in the vicinity, as well as on the Bramble-leavea Whether silkworms 
could be successfully reared here in that manner in ordinary seasons is very doubtful ; 
but it would be worth a trial The strong stiff stems of the Bramble make the l»est 
standards for kites, according to country boys, and the pliable ones are used for binding 
down thatch, being pegged down to prevent the straw being blown away by the wind, 
and also for the same purpose in beehives. In country churchyards we find themnised 
for binding down graves, in the manner of osier-twigs. The green bnuicbes yield a 
black dye, which has been used to dye woollen and silk. According to Geranle, a 
decoction of the leaves with honey makes a good and astringent gargle. The other 
q>ecie8 of Bubus yield edible fruits. 

Geoup I.— SUBERECTI. Bab. 

Barren stems usually sub-erect, not rooting at the end, 
glabrous or with distant hairs, destitute of gland-tipped sctie; 
prickles nearly uniform. Sepals with a narrow white-felted border 
externally. 

Scb-Spbcrb I.— Rnbns suberectus. Awkn. 

Plate CCOCXLIV. 

JBab. Had. Brit Bot ed. v. pi 97. 

Barron stem erect or sub-erect, not rooting at the apex, 
angular with the angles obtuse at the top, smooth ; prickles 
mostly confined to the angles of the stem, few, small, straight, 
from a narrow compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem 
quinatc, temate, or accidentally pinnate (from the central leaflet 
being divided into 3); leaflets thin, flat, rather finely serrate; 
terminal leaflet ovate, cordate at the base, acuminate at the apex ; 
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basal leaflets sub-sessile; lateral leaflets of the flowering-sboot 
narrowed towards the base. Flowers in a nearly simple raceme* 
or a panicle with corymbose branches; rachis and pedicels 
sparingly pilose. Fruit dark red, with the sepals reflexed. 

In boggy woods. Keported as common in Scotland and the 
West of England ; more rare in the South, and not recorded from 
the eastern counties. This appears to be the only fruticose 
bramble that reaches as far North as Orkney ; but as R. sub- 
erectus and R. fissus are not generally distinguished, much doubt 
rests on the distribution inferred from the localities given for 
R. subcrectus. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

Stems 2 to 8 feet high, at first erect, but trailing when weak, 
in which case, when it flowers the second year it produces numerous 
short fastigiate branches from the axils of the old leaves, as 
remarked by Mr. Lees in “ Pliytologist ” for 1853, p. 929. Leaves 
rather flexible, green, rarely ternate except in the flowering-shoots. 
Fruit small, lurid red in all the fresh examples I have seen, but, 
according to Mr. Lees, becoming at length “ raven-black.” 

ait 

Sub’Crect Bramble^ 

Sub-Species II.— Rubus fisSUS. Lindlty. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. t. p. 97. 

Barren stem erect or sub-erect, not rooting at the apex, 
angular with the angles obtuse, smi.>oth ; prickles not confined to 
the angles of the stem, numerous, small, straight, from a large 
oblong compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem quinate, or 
accidentally pinnate (from the central leaflet being divided into 3), 
“with coriaceous plicate leaflets” (Bab.), rather finely serrate; 
terminal leaflet ovate, cordate at the base, acuminate at the apex ; 
basal leaflet sessile ; lateral leaflets of the flowering-shoot narrowed 
towards the base, “ often gibbous at the base” (Bab.). Flowers in 
a simple raceme, or a panicle with corymbose branches; rachis 
and peduncles sparingly pilose. Fruit dark red, with the sepals 
“ erect-patent ” (Bab.). 

On boggy heaths. Apparently not uncommon ; for although 
in the “Manual” Professor Babington apparently restricts the 
name R. fissus to the plants found at Almond Park and West 
Felton, Salop, and Londonderry, Ireland, yet in the Kew Herbarium 
he applies that name to others from Argyleshire, Cumberland, 
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Westmoreland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Sussex. In a recent 
letter he adds various localities, from Forfar to the East High- 
lands. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

This plant ought probably to be combined with R. suberectus, 
as is done by Mr. Lees. Mr. Bloxam makes this note on my 
specimens of R. fissus: — “I cannot see much'difleronce hot ween 
R. suberectus and fissus.” Indeed, the larger and more numerous 
j)rickles and usually thicker leaflets appear to be the only ditfereuccs 
between them. 

From the specimens named R. fissus by Professor Babington, 
in the Herbarium of the late Mr. Borrer at Kew, it is evident that 
he has relinquished, as distinctive, the characters taken from tlio 
consistence of the leaves and the direction of the fruit-calyx, as the 
plant from North-east Yorkshire, collected by ]\lr. Mudd, and sent 
by Mr. Baker, which agrees in these points with the normal state 
of R. suberectus, he there names R. fissus. 

Lesser sub-erect Bramble, 

ScB-SrcciES III. — Rubus plicatus. w^nt tt A'ees. 

Plate CCCCXLV. 

Sab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 97. 

Barren stem sub-erect, angular with the angles very obtuse, 
smooth ; prickles confined to the angles of the stem, strong, hooked 
or nearly straight from a large oblong base. Lt'aves of tin* barnux 
stem quinatc ; leadets rather thin, plicate, sparingly pilose bcuieath, 
finely and sharply irregularly dentate-serrate ; “ terminal leaflet 
cordate acuminate, basal leaflets usually sub-sessile; lateral lealletsof 
the flowering shoot rhomboidal-ovate, dilated at the base ” (Bab.). 
Flowers in a raceme or panicle with rather short sub-corymbose 
branches ; rachis and peduncles sparingly pilose. Fruit black when 
ripe, with the sepals reflexed. 

In heathy places and in woods. Not very common, but widely 
distributed from Hants, Sussex, and Devon to Aberdeen, according 
to Professor Babington in “Cybele Britannica,” Vol. 111. p. 33U, 
though the last locality may belong to R. fissus. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

Prickles considerably larger, more hooked, and less uniform in 
size than in R. suberectus and fissus. Fruit larger and becoming 
quite black. 

Professor Babington in the Kew Herbarium has confined the 
name K. plicatus to plants which have the terminal leaflet ovate. 
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rounded or narrowed at the base, and rather long-stalked, the 
lateral leaflets shortly stalked: the plants formerly named 11. 

S licatus, which have cordate leaflets, he appears now to refer to 
[>. iissus. 

JPlaited-leaved Bramble. 

Sub-Species IV.— Rubus afflnis. WeUhe & Neet. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 98. 

Barren stem sub-erect, or arching but not rooting at the apex, 
angular with the angles somewhat rounded, smooth; prickles 
conlined to the angles of the stem, very strong, hooked or declining 
from a large compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem quinate 
with the leaflets sub-coriaceous, “wavy towards the end” (Bab.), 
opaque above, pale green and softly and densely pubescent beneath, 
finely, acutely, and irregularly dentate-serrate ; terminal leaflet oval, 
aeuminate, rounded at the base ; basal leaflets stalked ; lateral 
leaflets of the flowering-shoot often narrowed towards the base. 
Flowers in a compound panicle, with the lateral branches as- 
cending, often elongated, corymbose ; rachis and peduncles pilose. 
Fruit black when ripe, with the sepals spreading or reflexed. 

On heaths and in open woods. Kot uncommon and pretty 
generally distributed, being found, according to Professor B ibington 
in “Cybele Britannica,” Vol. III., from Sussex to Perth and 
Argyle. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

This species forms the connecting link between the Suberecti 
and the llhamnifolii, between which it is intermediate in habit. 
It is a larger and stronger plant than 11. plicatus, and with the 
leaves much more softly pubescent h.'neath. The fruit is con- 
siderably larger, with the sepals at first reflexed, but afterwards 
rising until they are spreading, or sprcailiiig-ascending. 

Professor Babington considers B. leutiginosus of Lees (Phyt. 
1853, p. 927), which has narrower more glabrous sharply cut 
leaflets and smaller petals, as a form of the above. 

Intermediate Bramble. 

Group II.— RHAMNIFOLII. Bab. 

Barren stems arching and rooting at the end, slightly pilose 
with rather distant hairs, not felted nor glaucous, and destitute 
of gland-tipped setae ; prickles nearly uniform. Sepals felted, con- 
colorous. 
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Scb-Spectd V. — Bubiis Lindleianiu. 1mm. 

Baib. Man. Brit Bot ed. ▼. p. 98. 

B. nitidua, BeU Salt. Bab. olim, non W. & B. 

Barren stem arching or sub-erect, rooting at the apex, angular, 
furrowed, hairy at the base, sub-glabrous towards the apex ; prickles 
confined to the angles of the stem, strong, declining or hooked, 
from a large much-compressed base. Leaves of the barr.;n stem 
quinate ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, shining above, greyish-green, 
opaque and pubescent, and often whitish-felted beneath, finely and 
unequally dentate-serrate ; terminal leaflet rhomboidal-oval or 
rhomboidal-elliptical acuminate, wedge-shaped at the base ; basal 
leaflets stalked, not overlapping the intermediate ones. Flowers 
in an elongate compact compound panicle, with rather short 
spreading corymbose branches; rachis and peduncles densely 
pubescent, very prickly. 

In hedges and thickets. Not uncommon, occurring from Hants 
to Renfrew. — (Bab. in Cyb. Brit.) 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

This plant has somewhat the habit of R. plicatus, hut besides 
having the barren stem more arching, the panicle has more 
numerous, more spreading and shorter lateral branches, and the 
leaflets are paler, often felted beneath. The flowers are smaller 
than those of R. plicatus, the fruit about the same size, but smaller 
than that of R. ailinis. 

Lindley'i Bramble. 

Bcb-Species yi.— R ubus rhamnifolius. Weihe k Neea. 

Plate OCCCXLVI. 

Hah. Man. Brit, Bot. ed. v. p. 08. 

K. oiriiifuliuis ir. S, 

Barren stem arching, angular, furrowed, smooth; prickles 
confined to the angles of the stem, strong, declining or spreading, 
from a large compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem quinate ; 
leaflets coriaceous, flat, shining above, opaque, greyish-gr(.M}n and 
pubescent or often whitish-felted beneath, very finely acutely and 
irregularly dentate-serrate; terminal hyiflct roundish or oval 
rhomboidal, cordate or rounded at the base, shortly cuspidate; 
basal leaflets stalked, not overlapping the intermediate ones. 
Flowers in an elongate compound panicle compact at the apex, 
with rather short spreading-ascending corymbose upper branches. 
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lower branches frequently elongate and distant; rachis slightly 
pubescent, branches and pedicels densely so, sparingly prickly. 

In woods and hedges. Common from Hants to Arran ; but as 
in the 5th edition of the Manual Professor Babington considers it 
restricted to England, it is probable he thinks the Scotch localities, 
given previously by him in “ Cyb. Brit.,” do not belong to this 
form. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

B. rhamnifolius bears considerable resemblance to R. Lind- 
leianus, hut has the stem smoother, generally reddish, with the 
])rickles shorter, more distant and not so suddenly contracted 
above the base ; the leaflets are generally broader though very 
variable in shape, more finely and evenly serrate ; the branches 
of the ])anicle arc less spreading, the lower ones usually remote 
and elougated on large examples. The flowers and fruit are 
larger. 

Buckllioni-lcared Bramble. 

German, Sfrayiitsarlige Jirooiheere, 


Svii SiM-ciEs VII.— Rubus incurvatus. Dab. 

Dab. Man. Brit. Bot. e<I. v. ji. 98. 

Barren sttmi arehing-prostratt', angular, scarcely furrowed, 
hairy ; prickles confined to the angles of the stem, rather strong, 
spreading or declining, from a ratlu'r small base. Leaves of the 
baiTcn stem quinate ; leaflets coriaceous, with “incurved wavy 
edges,” shining above, with a lew scaiiered hairs, opaque, andwhitish- 
greeii-felted beneath, very irn'gulariy dentate-serrate ; terminal 
leaflet broadly ovate or roundish, cordate, cuspidate or acumi- 
nate ; basal leaflets stalked, slightly ov(>rlapping the intermediate 
on(!s. Flowers in a rather short slender jumiele, with very short 
ascending corymbose branches ; rachis and j^edicels densely pu- 
bescent, sparingly i)rickly. 

On heaths and in ojam woods. Hare, — in Sussex, Pembroke, 
Carnarvon, and ‘Westmoreland, and to these localities, in the fifth 
edition of the Manual, Professor Babington adds Scotland ; a spe- 
cimen from Dunoon, Argyleshire, being apparently referable to 
11. incurvatus. 

England, Scotland. Shrub. Summer. 

I am acquainted with this bramble only from dried specimens, 
% which I owe to the kindness of the llov. "W. ‘W. Ncwbould. These 
have the underside of the leaves more densely and velvety pubescent 
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than in any of the preceding. The panicle is narrower and more 
crowded ; the leaflets irregularly toothed and as broad as in the 
broadest forms of R. rhamnifolius, from which it further differs, 
according to descriptions, by having the edges of the leaves in- 
curved. 

IncurvedAeaved Bramble. 

Stn»-SpEciEs TUI.— Rubus imbricatus. Hort. 

Baib. Man. Brit. Bot ed. v. p. 89. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, angular; prickles confined to 
the angles of the stem, smtdl, declining, from a long compressed base. 
Leaves of the barren stem quinate ; leaflets coriaceous, “ convex,” 
opaque and nearly glabrous above, paler and with scattered hairs 
beneath ; terminal leaflet broadly ovate or roundish, cordate, 
cuspidate; basal leaflets overlapping the intermediate, and the 
intermediate the terminal one. Flowers in a slender lax panicle 
with elongate racemose branches; rachis and pedicels slightly 
pubescent and sparingly prickly. 

In open places in woods by the banks of the "Wye below Mon- 
mouth, in the counties of Gloucester and Monmouth. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

I have seen this plant only in a dried state in 3fr. Borrer’s 
herbarium at Eew. 

imbriceded-leaved Bramble. 

IX.— Rubus latifolius. Bah. 

Bah. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 99. 

“ Barren stem arcuate-prostrate angular, furrowed ; prickles 
small, slender, compressed, slightly declining from a very long 
compre.s.sed base. Leaves quinate, leaflets thin, pilose on botli 
sides, coarsely and doubly dentate, not felted beneath ; terminal 
leaflet cordate-acuminate ; basal leaflets sessile, imbricate ; panicle 
short, leafy, hairy, with ascending few-flowered corymbose branches, 
its top and pediceb felted and hairy, its prickles slender, declining.” 
—(Bab. Man., l.c.) 

Open woods and hedges. Gramond Bridge and Collinton near 
Edinburgh, Falls of Acham, Perthshire, and Monmouth. 

England, Scotland. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this I have seen no specimens. 

Broad-leared Bramble. 
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Group III.~-VILLICAULES. Bah. 

Barren stems arching and rooting at the end, generally pilose, 
often felted, and having sub-sessile glands rarely with a few gland- 
tipped setae ; prickles confined to the angles of the stem, nearly 
uniform, or with a few smaller ones between the rows. 

Sub-Group I. — DISCOLORES. Bah. 

Stem with short copious pubescence ; prickles strong, uniform. 
Leaves when mature white beneath with felted pubescence. 

Bub-Species X. — Rubus discolOP. Wtxkt h Sta. 

Plate CCCCXLVII. 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot ed. v. p. 99. 

R, fruticosus, Eng. Bot. No, 715. 

stem arching, angular, furrowed, more or less thickly clothed 
with short white scattered stellate pubescence ; prickles strong, 
declining, from a large slightly compressed base. Leaves of the 
barren stem quinate ; leaflets coriaceous, often deflexed at the 
margins, glabrous and slightly shining above, white beneath, with 
very conijiaet short close felt, irregularly or doubly serrate ; ter- 
minal leallet oblong-obovate, cuspidate ; basal leaflets stalked, not 
overlapping, sometimes joined to the intermediate ones. Flowers 
in a long narrow panicle with the lateral branches short, spreading 
corymbose, the lower ones often elongate, ascending, and racemose ; 
rachis and pedicels densely white-felted, and with strong hooked 
prickles. Calyx entirely white-felted. Petals pink. 

In hedges and thickets. Very common, and generally distributed 
in England; apparently rare in Scotland, except in the southern 
counties. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A well-marked and handsome form readily distmguishable by 
the leaflets being pure wdiite underneath, and with the edges 
generally deflexed, and by its large pink flowers. 

This is one of the commonest, if not the commonest, bramble in 
England, but I do not remember seeing it in Scotland except in 
Dumfriesshire and Kirkcudbright. 
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Sitb^Speciks XL— Rubus tll3rr80ideua Wimm. 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 100. 

Barren stem arching-erect, angular, furrowed, sub-glabrous; 
prickles rather strong, spreading or declining, from a large slightly 
compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem quinate; leaflets sub- 
coriaceous, flat, glabrous above, grey-felted beneath, with longer 
scattered hairs amongst the felt; sharply irregularly or doubly 
serrate ; terminal leaflet rhomboidal-oval, acuminated. Flowers 
in a long narrow panicle, with the lateral branches spreading 
corymbose, the lower ones but slightly elongated, ascending, and 
corymbose ; rachis and peduncles felted, with numerous longer 
hairs amongst the felt, and with strong hooked prickles. Sepals 
felted with longer hairs amongst the felt. Petals white. 

In hedge.s and thickets, sparingly but widely distributed 
throughout England. 

England. 

Tliis form resembles the last, but has the leaflets attenuated at 
the apc.v, not pure white l^eneath, and with all the felted parts 
interspersed with longer hairs. The flowers also arc white instead 
of pink. 

Professor Babington considers II. macroanthus (Bloxam) as a 
large-flowered form of II. thyrsoideus. 

TJtyrsus-Jlotcered Bramble. 

Sub-Ghoup II.-SYLVATICI. Bab. 

Barren stem with spreading woolly hairs, often dense, and fre- 
quently de<'iduous. Prickles moderately strong, mostly uniform. 
Leaves generally green, more rarely white-felted bcn<*ath. 


i Xii.— Rubus leucostachys. .vm. 

PiJiTK OtXX’XLVIll. 

It'A. Man. BriL Bot. od. v. p. lOO. 

Barren stem prostrate-arching, angular, densely clothed with 
woolly hairs; prickles numerous, spreading or slightly detlexed, 
from a slightly dilated rnuch-compressed base. Ijcaves of the 
barren stem quinate; leaflets suhcoriaceous, flat, glabrous and 
slightly shining above, and greyish-felted beneath, with longer hairs 
interspersed, stiflBy-haiiy on the veins, finely and irregularly den- 
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tat-c-serrato ; terminal leaflet roundish or broadly obovate-cuspidate. 
Flowers in an elongate panicle with very short few-flowered 
spreading lateral branches ; raebis and pedicels felted and densely 
stiflly-bairy, having long slender spreading or slightly declining 
prickles and a few aciculi and gland-tipped setae. Sepals felted 
and stiflly-bairy. 

a. 

Prickles uniform, confined to the angles of the stem. Terminal 
leaflet rounded or slightly narrowed towards the base. 

3, li. vestilus. "Weihe. 

Prickles unequal, scattered ; leaflets roundish, cordate. 

In hedges and thickets. Not uncommon, and generally distri- 
buted in England. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A well-marked form, easily known from the two preceding by 
its densely hairy .stem and much broader leaflets, and by having 
the telt intermixed with numcn.us still’ hairs, which are especially 
abuinlant on the veins of the lea\es beneath and on the branches 
of the panicle. 

I^ong-clustcrcd Bramble. 


Sv 11 SiEciF-s .Kill — Rubus Grabowskii. iTfiAa. 

Plate CaX’XLlX. 

fiah. Man. P-riL .-.t, v. y. K'O. 

R. ciii'|iiiiifo)iiiK, Ji'irrrr in f'.. P. No. -'<()4. 

IJarren stem arching, an-j:ular, suh.<:!.d>rous ; prickles numerous, 
rather stronir, deth xed, Iroin a large slightly compressed base, 
lii'aves of the barren stem quinate; leaflets sub-coriaceous, plicate, 
glabrous and opaque above, gre\ -felted beneath, nith longer 
hairs iutersporsed, pilose on the veins, tinely and irregulaiK denti- 
culate; terminal leaflet roundish or transversely ovate, cordate at 
the base, abruptly cuspidate. Elowers in an elongate leafy 
panicle, with short ascending branches, the upper ones corymbose, 
the lower .sub-raccniosc ; raebis with seattered hairs, pedicels 
donwdy felted and pilose, having very numerous long, slender, 
slightly-declining prickles. Sepals felted and pilose. 

In hedges and thickets. Kare. At Cadchy, Leicestershire. o 
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plant figured in English Botany is stated by Mr. Borrer to be from 
Henfield, Sussex. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Remarkable from its very broad, shortly cuspidate, plicate 
leaflets sparingly felted below, and from the very numerous prickles 
on the rachis, petioles, partial petioles and midribs of the leaves. 
Of this plant I have only seen dried specimens. 

Grubotcaki's Bramble. 

Slb Species XIV.— RubUS Colemanni. Bha. 

Bah, Man. Brit. B<»t. ed. v. p. lOl. 

R. fusco-ater ^5 Colemaiiiii, Bab. olim. 

Barren stem arching, angular, sub-glabrous ; prickles numerous, 
rather strong, slightly deflexed, from a large much-compressed 
base. Leaves of the barren stem quinatc; leaflets rather thin, 
convex, sub-glabrous and opaque above, green beneath, with 
scattered hairs most abundant on the veins ; finely and irregularly 
dentate; terminal leaflet roundish, cordate at the base, shortly 
acuminate. Flowers in an elongate leafy panicle with short 
ascending branches, the upper ones corymbose, the lower ones 
sometimes sub-racemose; rachis and peduncles with short hairs, 
gland-tipped setae, and numerous very unequal slender straight 
slightly-deflexed prickles. 

Hedges near Coventry, Warwickshire ; and Packington, Ijciccs- 
tershire. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have seen only dried specimens. Its position 
appears to be douhtl'ul, but l*rofes.sor Bubington considers it to bo 
most allied to li. Grabow.skii. 

Coleman's Bramble. 

Sub-Species XV. — RubUS SaltOli. Bah. 

Bah, Man. Brit Bot ed ▼. p. 101. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, slightly angular, sub-glabrous ; 
prickles numerous, slender, spreading, or slightly deflexed, from a 
comparatively small compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem 
quinate; leaflets thin, glabrous and green on both sides, with a 
few scattered hairs on the veins and margins botli above and 
beneath, acutely doublv dcntatc-scrrato ; terminal leaflet oval, 
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sub-cordate at the base, abruptly acuminate or cuspidate. Flowers 
in a long lax panicle, leafy below, with rather short spreading 
corymbose branches, or the lower ones longer, ascending and suh- 
racemose ; rachis and pedicels pilose, sometimes with a few short 
gland-tipped setec, with numerous strong, straight, and hooked 
prickles. Calyx felted and pilose. 

a, M. Salteri. Bab. olim, 

Leaflets lobed or doubly serrate. Bachis of cylindrical panicle 
nearly straight ; branches corymbose, patent, a few sunken setae on 
the j)anicle and calyx. Sepals erect-patent. Petals white. 

3, M. caltatm. Blox. (in FI. Leicester, p. 42). 

Leaflets coarsely and doubly dentate-serrate. Panicle lax, with 
the rachis flexuous, upper branches corymbose, spreading, lower 
ones ascending and sub-racemose; numerous short gland-tipped 
setae on the rachis and branches. Sepals slightly reflexed. Petals 
pink “ or deep rose-colour ” (Bab.). 

Open woods, hedges, and on heaths. Bare, a in Apse-Castle 
"Wood, near Shauklin, Isle of Wight; 3 in Shropshire, Leicestershire, 
and Surrey. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

The form a I have never seen, but Professor Babington considers 
it and Ft. calvatus as the extremes of one species, while the Bev. 
A. Blo.vam says : “ R. calvatus is very distinct from R. Salteri 
as a spc'cies.” However this discrepancy may be explained, as 
Mr. Bloxam has kindly sent me a sjH'cimen, on the ticket of which 
is written: “ Sent to me as R. Salteri, and much resembling a 
6p(*cimeu so named by Dr. Bell Salter.” I should have had no 
hesitation in referring this specimen to R. Balfourianus, and 
Dr. Bell Salter confounded the two. — (Bot. Gazette, Vol. II. 
pp. lit), 120.) 

Salter's Bramble. 


Sub-Species XVI.— RubUS caipinifolius. Weilie k Nets. 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 101. 

Barren stem erect-arching angular, sub-glabrous; prickles 
numerous, slender, declining, from a long compressed base. Leaves 
of the barren stem quinate ; leaflets thin, sparingly pilose above, 
paler and densely pilose on the veins beneath, finely and evenly 
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acutely serrate ; terminal leaflet obovate-oval or oval, rounded or 
sub-cordate towards the base, shortly acuminate at the apex. 
Flowers in a narrow panicle, with short erect-spreading corymbose 
branches throughout ; rachis and pedicels densely pilose, with 
straight declining unequal prickles, and a few sctm about as long 
as the hairs. Calyx felted and pilose, loosely ndlexcd in fruit. 

In open places in hilly districts. Apparently rare. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A doubtful plant, about which Professor Pabington and the 
Rev. A. Bloxam do not agree ; I have described speeiiuens named 
by the former. 

Hornbeam-leaved Bramble. 

SeB-.SpF.oif3 XVII. — RubUS villicaulis. Weil^e <fe Kcci, 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. »h1. v. p. 1<'1. 

K. villicaulis Jk pampinosuii, Buh. tilim. 

Barren stem arching, angular, sparingly pilose with spreading 
hairs; prickles numerous, strong, short, nearly spr<*ading, from a 
slightly dilated niueli compressed base. Leavt's of tlic barren stem 
quinate; leaflets thin, sub-glabrous abovi*, jiale gri’cn, softly 
puliescent, and densely setose-hairy on the veins beneath, doubly 
serrate; terminal leaflet obovate or roundish-obovati*, rounded or 
sub-cordate at the base, abruptly acuminated. Flowers in along 
lax panicle with spr(!ading ascending corymbose branches; rachis 
and peduncles felted and stillly-hairy, with numerous slendm' de- 
clining prickles. fStqials felted, stillly-hairy, loosely rellex(‘d in. 
front. 

In woods and hedges. Apparently widely (lisfribut(*d through- 
out England, and also given as Scotch and Irish by Professor 
Babington. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Sutnmer. 

I am but impcrfctrtly acquainted with this species, knowing it 
only from dried 8|K‘cimen8, having probably confounded it when in 
the fields with some of the forms of R. nn'UTophylln.s. IVofessor 
Babington con-siders Jl. vulgaris (Lindley) a form of this w itli uioro 
aciculi and strong dcciduous-headed setm on the stem. 


Bilme-stemmed Bramble, 
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Sob-Species XVIIL— Rubus maCTOphyllllS. Wd^ 

Plate CCCCL. 

J3ab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. t. p. 102. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, angular, sparingly pilose with 
spreading hairs, prickles numerous, slender, short, deflexed, firom a 
dilated slightly compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem qui- 
nate or temate ; leaflets thin, suh-glabrous or pilose above, green, 
felted beneath or densely hairy only on the veins ; terminal leaflet 
oval, obovate, sub-rhomboidal or roundish, rounded, sub-cordate or 
narrowed at the base, shortly acuminate or cuspidate at the apex, 
doubly or irregularly and often bluntly serrate. Flowers in a 
slender panicle, with the upper branches short, spreading or corym- 
bose, the lower ones sometimes longer and sub-racemose ; rachis 
and peduncles more or less densely pilose, with a few gland- 
tipped setae and numerous slender, straight, declining prickles. 
Sepals felted, stiffly-hairy, loosely reflexed. 

** a, R. umbrosm. Arrhenius. 

** Prickles slender from a large base. Leaves quinate ; leaflets 
doubly and patently dentate, velvety or slightly felted beneath ; 
terminal leaflet broadly obovate cuspidate; panicle with slender 
prickles. Tip of sepals linear. Corolla rose-coloured. R. car- 
pinifolius (Blox.). Terminal leaflet sometimes divided into three. 

“ ^, R. inaerophyllus. Weihe & Nees. 

Prickles small, short, from a very large base. Leaves quinate 
or ternate ; leaflets irregularly dentate-serrate, hairy only on the 
veins, and rarely felted beneath ; terminal leaflet elliptical or 
broadly obovate ; panicle with slender prickles. Sepals leaf-pointed. 
Corolla white. (R. G. 12.) Leaflets often very large. Stem often 
with a few aciculi and setae. A very variable plant. 

“ y, R. Schlechtendalii. Weihe & Nees. 

** Prickles short, small, from a very large base. Leaves usually 
quinate ; leaflets doubly and patently dentate, usually hairy only 
on the veins, not felted beneath ; terminal leaflet lotig, obovate, 
acuminate, wedge-shaped or sub-cordate at the base ; panicle with 
strong prickles. Sepals with a linear point. Corolla white. 
(R. G. 11.) Hardly distinguishable from var. 0. 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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S, Jt. amplificatm. Lees. 

** Prickles short, from a very large base. Leaves usually quinate ; 
le<^flet8 somewhat doubly patently dentate, hairy only on the veins 
beneath^ not felted ; terminal leaflet broadly obovate, acuminate. 
Panicle very large, its prickles strong, compressed from a very 
large base. Sepals usually leaf-pointed. Corolla w’hite or pinkish. 
Remarkable for the very strong prickles with exceedingly long 
compressed bases on the panicle. 

“ «, glabratus. Bab. 

“ Prickles short from a very large base. Leaves quinate ; leaflets 
irregularly or rather doubly dentate, slightly hairy on the veins 
beneath, terminal leaflet roundly cordate or broadly obovate, sub- 
cordate ; panicle with slender prickles. Sepals (apparently) leaf- 
pointed. Leaves nearly glabrous beneath ; terminal leaflets very 
round.” — (Bab. Man. 1. c.) 

Woods and copses. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A very variable plant, but yet I cannot think that all the 
forms referred to it by Professor Babington are mere varieties. 

I judge of these from the specimens named by him in the Kew 
Herbarium, many of which I am unable to refer to any of the 
varieties given in the Manual, especially one with the leaflets 
w hite beneath, w'hich I suppose he would include under var. a. 
Between vars. ^ and y I see little if any difference, judging from 
the specimens so named. 2 appears to be one of the commonest 
forms ; « 1 have never seen at all. 

Large-leaved Bramble. 

Sub-Group III.— SPECTABILES. Bah. 

Barren stem with the pubescence usually dense and often 
deciduous ; also generally with a few gland-tip]>ed setm and aciculi ; 
prickles rather unequal. Leaves green beneath, not felted. 

Sro-Briciit XIX— BubtIB mucronulatus. Bongo. 

Plat* CXXXJLI. 

JBok Mao. Brit. Bot ed. ▼. p. 103. 

B. uneroDAtBa, Blusc. io FL LeioeAtor, p. 43 ; aod olim (oon Ssn/nyi). 

Barren stem arching, bluntly angular or nearly round, with 
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spreading pubescence. Prickles very few, weak, straight, declining, 
from a small oblong base. Leaves of the barren stem quinate, or 
more rarely temate; leaflets rather thick, green on both sides, 
with a few scattered hairs above, rather densely hairy on the veins 
beneath, finely irregularly and sharply serrate; terminal leaflet 
roundish or roundish-obovate cordate at the base, and abruptly cus- 
pidate. Panicle small, narrow, with ascending branches, the upper 
ones often simple and 1-flowered, the lower ones corymbosely 2- or 
rarely 3-flowered; rachis felted and setose, with numerous long 
gland-lipped setae and a few small declining straight slender 
prickles. 

In woods, thickets, and hedges. Apparently rather rare. It is 
known to occur in Shropshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, York- 
shire, and Argyleshire. 

England, Scotland. Shrub. Summer. 

A well-defined form, recognizable by its abruptly cuspidate 
leaflets, and nearly simple panicle with numerous gland-tipped 
setae. Petals pale pink. Fruit-calyx reflexed. 

Cuspidate-leaved Bramble. 

Sub-Species XX.— RubUS Sprengelii. Weihe. 

Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 103. 

Barren stem prostrate, rounded, with remote spreading pubes- 
cence ; prickles numerous, unequal, rather small, straight or slightly 
hooked, from a rather large much compressed base. Leaves quinate 
or ternate ; leaflets thin, green on both sides, sub-glabrous above, 
sparingly hairy on the veins beneath, rather finely unequally or 
doubly serrate ; terminal leaflet oval or obovate-oval, acuminate, 
rounded or sub-cordate at the base, scarcely cuspidate. Flowers 
in a lax panicle with short spreading-ascending corymbose branches ; 
rachis and peduncles densely hairy, with a few short gland-tipped 
setse and slender slightly hooked compressed spines. 

a, B. Borreri. Bell Salt. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, rather stout, with a few 
scattered setee and aciculi. Leaves mostly quinate. Panicle many- 
flowered. 

3, B. SprengelU. Weihe. 

Barren stem prostrate, slender with scarcely any setse or aciculi. 
Leaves usually temate. Panicle few-flowered, lax. 
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y. -B- rubicolor. Blox. MS. 

Barren stem arching, very stout, prickles numerous, nearly 
destitute of gland*tipped setae and aciculi. Leaves quinate ; ter* 
minal leaflet oblong obovate-cuspidate. Panicle lax, many- 
flowered ; rachis more densely setose, with numerous strong prickles 
and a few aciculi and gland-tipped setae. 

On heaths and in w'oods. Not uncommon in the West of Eng- 
land, from the Isle of Wight to Westmoreland, y near Man- 
setter, Warwickshire (Rev. A. Bloxam), from which place he has 
kindly furnished me with an example. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

A well-marked plant. /3 rather a weak state than a variety, 
y, which Mr. Bloxam considers distinct, a much larger, redder, and 
more hairy plant than a and /3, with the panicle longer and more 
slender and interrupted, and the rachis more densely hairy, with 
more numerous spines and gland-tipped hairs; sepals narrower 
and more decidedly reflexed. 

SprengeVs Bramble, 

Sub-Geoup IV. — RADUUE. 

Stem pubescent, with deciduous gland-tipped setce and aciculi, 
which are situated on small points ; the latter remain and render 
the stem rough after the setae have disappeared; prickles nearly 
equal. 


Sub-Species XXL— RubUB Bloxamii. Leea . 

Bab, Mah. Brit Bot ed- t. 103. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, bluntly angular, with scattered 
woolly hairs ; prickles small, straight, somewhat spreading, from a 
slightly dilated base ; aciculi and gland-tipped setae short, numerous. 
Leaves of the barren stem quinate or temate ; leaflets thin, sparingly 
hairy above, densely so on the veins beneath, coarsely doubly 
dentate-serrate ; terminal leaflet roundish-obovato, sub-cordate at 
the base, abruptly cuspidate. Flowers in a long leafy panicle, 
coiy'mbose at the top ; branches elongated, erect, or patent, panicu- 
bte ; rachis shortly and densely hairy, and with numerous slender 
declining or hooked prickles and aciculi, and very numerous gland- 
tipped seise. 
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In woods. Hather rare ; principally in the south and west mid- 
land counties. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

A large coarse plant with a very compound panicle, sometimes 
2 or 3 feet long, and leafy nearly to the summit. Stem with very 
numerous stout rather short prickles. 

Bloxam's Bramble. 

Sub-Species XXII.— Rubus Hystrix. 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 103. 

Stem arching-prostrate, bluntly angular, stiffly -hairy ; prickles 
very numerous, unequal, small, straight, somewhat spreading, from 
a rather small much compressed base ; aciculi and gland-tipped 
set® numerous. Leaves quinate or ternate ; leaflets suh-coriaceous, 
green on both sides, sparingly hairy above, densely so beneath, 
especially on the veins, sharply and irregularly or doubly serrate 
or dentate-serrate ; terminal leaflet broadly oval or obovate-oval, 
rounded at the base, acuminate-cuspidate. Flowers in a long leafy 
panicle with the branches short, spreading or the lower ones ascend- 
ing, corymbose ; rachis densely pubescent and stiffly-hairy, with very 
numerous unequal gland-tipped set® and aciculi, and numerous 
unequal slender subulate somewhat spreading or declining prickles. 
Sepals lanceolate-acxuninate, " loosely adpressed to the fruit.”— 
(Bab.) 

In hedges and thickets. Not uncommon in England. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

HedgeJiog Bramble. 

Sub-Species XXIII.— Rubus rosaceus. WeUta. 

Bob. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 104. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, angular, hairy; prickles very 
unequal, rather small, straight, slightly declining, from a rather long 
compressed base ; aciculi and gland-tipped set® numerous. Leaves 
quinate or ternate ; leaflets rather thin, green on both sides, spar- 
ingly pilose above, densely so on the veins beneath, unequally and 
sharply serrate ; terminal leaflet oval or oval-obovate, sub-cordate 
at the base, acuminate-cuspidate. Flowers in a leafy sub-pyramidal 
truncate panicle, with the upper branches spreading, simple or 
corymbose, the lower ascending and sometimes racemose ; rachis 
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and pedicels stiffly-liairy with very numerous gland-tipped set®, 
aciculi, and numerous slender subulate declining or spreading 
prickles. Sepals lanceolate-acuminate, loosely applied to the fruit. 

In woods and hedges. Apparently rare. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A doubtful plant. Professor Babington thinks it is perhaps 
not distinct from R. Hystrix, differing chiefly in its abruj)t pyra- 
midal panicle, and more unequal prickles, the smaller ones scarcely 
exceeding the aciculi in length. The Rev. A. Bloxam also con- 
siders it as very closely allied to R. Hystrix. 

Eose-Jlotcered Bramble. 

Sub-Species XXIV. — RubUS pygni®US. Weiht . 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot ed. v. p. 104. 

R hirtuB >3 Menkii., Bab. olim. 

Barren stems arching-prostrate, roundish, hairy ; prickles very 
numerous, slender, declining, from a slightly dilated base ; aciculi 
and gland-tipped set® very numerous and unequal. Leaves of the 
barren stem quinate ; leaflets green on both sides, paler below, 
sparingly hairy below, more densely so on the veins beneath, 
coarsely and unequally doubly serrate ; terminal leaflet oval, 
rounded or sub-cordate at the base, acuminate. Flowers in a long 
narrow leafy panicle, with short spreading corymbose branches; 
rachis and pedicels with very numerous hairs, gland-tippi‘d 
set®, aciculi and slender declining prickles. Sepals ovate-acu- 
minate, with aciculi and long rather-stiff hairs, loosely reflexed 
from the fruit. 

In hedges and Ixirdcrs of woods. Rare. At Bridge, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, and near Pinner, Middlesex. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have only seen the specimens from Tunbridge 
Wells, in the collection of the late Mr. llorrer, at Kew. 

Dwarf Bramble. 

ScwSraciv XXV.—BllblUl loaber. Wmlm. 

Bah. Man. ftii. Bot ed. t. p. 104. 

B. Babingtonii, BeU StdL 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, bluntly angular, fbirowed, spar- 
ingly hairy ; prickles nnmerous, nearly equal, short, strong, hooked. 
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from a long compressed base ; setae and aciculi few and short. 
Leaves of the barren stem temate or quinate ; leaflets thin, green 
on both sides, sparingly pilose above and on the veins beneath, 
doubly dentate- serrate ; terminal leaflet oval, sub-cordate, acu- 
minate. Plowers in a large pyramidal blunt-topped panicle with 
corymbose branches, the upper spreading, the lower ascending; 
rachis and pedicels densely stiffly-hairy, with very numerous gland- 
tipped setae, aciculi, and a few unequal subulate declining prickles 
from long bases. Sepals lanceolate-acuminate,reflexed from the fruit. 

In open woods. Apparently rare, but occurring from Hants 
and Somerset to Carnarvon and Leicester. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

A large state of this plant is the R. Babingtonii, Bell Salter, 

Bough Bramble. 

Sub-Species XXVL— Rubus rudis. Weiha . 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 105. 

Barren stem arching, angular, sparingly pilose ; prickles nume- 
rous, nearly equal, strong, straight or slightly hooked, somewhat 
spreading or slightly declining from a rather small compressed 
base ; aciculi and setae rather few and short. Leaves of the barren 
stem quinate ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, green and roughened with 
small points above, greenish-white-felted beneath with longer 
hairs amongst the felt on the veins, doubly and irregularly den- 
tate-serrate or slightly lobed-serrate ; terminal leaflet roundish-oval, 
oval, or rhomboidal-oval, rounded or sub-cordate at the base, longly 
acuminate or acuminate-cuspidate. Flowers in a long leafy panicle, 
with the upper branches spreading and I'orymbose, the lower ones 
ascending and sub-racemose; rachis and pedicels felted, stifflj’^- 
hairy, with rather numerous unequal gland-tipped set®, and 
unequal declining or deflexed prickles from long bases. Sepals 
ovate-cuspidate. 

In hedges and thickets. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A variable form, with the leaflets often much cut, the felt 
beneath varying from green to nearly white. The Rev. A. Bloxam 
finds a curious small-leaved variety, microphyllust with the terminal 
leaflet rhomboid-ovate, cuspidate, finely and acutely doubly serrate. 

Coarse Bramble. 
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Sub-Spbcieb XXYII. — Rubus Radxtlft. Wah». 

Plat* CCCCLIL 
Sai. Mail Brit Bot. ed. y. p. 105. 

Barren stem arching-angular, sparingly hairy ; prickles unequal, 
rather slender, declining, from a rather short compressed base ; 
aciculi and gland-tipped setae rather numerous, short, unequal. 
Leaves of the barren stem quinate; leaflets rather thin, green 
above, sparingly pilose greenish-white-felted beneath, with a few 
longer hairs on the veins, finely and doubly dentate; terminal 
leaflet oval, obovate-oval, or oblong-obovate, rounded or sub-cor- 
date at the base, abruptly acuminate or cuspidate. Flowers in a 
long narrow leafy panicle with short spreading corymbose branches; 
rachis and pedicels felted, stiffly-hairy, with numerous short unequal 
gland-tipped setae, aciculi, and spreading or declining subulate 
prickles from long bases. Sepals ovate cuspidate, loosely reflexed 
from the fruit. 

a, Jt. Badula. Weihe. 

Prickles on the barren stem unequal, terminal leaflet oval or 
obovate, doubly dentate-serrate, acuminate. 

Leigh tonii. Lees. 

Prickles on the barren stem nearly equal. Terminal leaflet 
oval or obovate, cuspidate, sharply and doubly dentate-serrate. 

y, denticulatm. R. apiculalua. Weihe ? 

Prickles on the barren stem unequal, with a few aciculi and 
gland-tipped seta?, and occasionally a few scattered hairs. Terminal 
leaflet broadly oval-oblong, cordate, abruptly cuspidate, finely and 
irregularly denticulate ; rachis and p<*(licels densely felted, sparingly 
bristly-hairy, with numerous gland-tipped setie and aciculi passing 
gradually into prickles. 

In hedges and woods, a and 0 common, y rare ; near Sheffield, 
whence I am favoured with specimens by the llev. W. W. New- 
bould, and where it has also been found by Mr. Bloxam. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A large coarse plant varying in the colour of the felt on the 
underside of the leaves from white to green, according to the 
degree of cx|K>sare to the sun. The plant placed as y, dcnticulatus, 
Mr. Bloxam considers the B. apiculatus of continental botanists. 
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The vestiture of the stem and panicle is so different from that of 
ordinary R. Eadula, that it cannot well be retained in its present 
position, irrespective of the peculiar shape of the leaflets, which 
have also shorter felt beneath intermixed with scaifcely any longer 
hairs. Professor Babington, who has seen only an imperfect spe- 
cimen, thinks that it seems to belong to the Kohlerianae close to 
R. diversifolius ; adding that R. Radula approaches the Rnhlfir ianm^ 
and that probably this form is the connecting link. 

File-itemmed Bramble. 

Group IV. — GLAND ULOSI. Bab. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate or prostrate, rooting at the end, 
hairy ; prickles numerous, usually not confined to the angles of the 
stem, very unequal, passing gradually into aciculi and gland-tipped 
set®, which are very numerous. 

Sub-Group I. — KCEIILERIANI. Bab. 

•Leaves mostly quinate ; prickles very numerous, scattered. 


Sub-Species XXVIII. — Rubus Kohleri. Weihe. 

Plate CCCCLIII. 

Bah. Man. Brit Bot. eA v. p, 105. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, roundish or bluntly angular, 
pilose; prickles very unequal, strong, spreading or slighlly deflexed, 
from an elongate compressed base ; aciculi and gland-tipped setm 
numerous and very unequal. Leaves of the barren stem quinate 
leaflets rather tliin, smooth above, paler and hairy only on the veins 
or more rarely felted beneath, finely acutely and irregularly dentate- 
serrate ; terminal leaflet oval, sub-cordate or rounded at the base, 
acuminate; basal leaflets stalked, not imbricated. Blowers in a 
long narrow leafy often interrupted pauiele with very short ascend- 
ing-spreading corymbose branches; rachis and pedicels sparingly 
stilfiy-hairy with numerous gland-tipped setm, aciculi, and very un- 
equal subulate slightly deflexed prickles. Sepals ovate-acuminate, 
reflexed in fruit. 

a, R. Kohleri. Weihe. 

Barren stem with very numerous prickles, aciculi, and gland- 
tipped setae. Leaflets rough, hairy only on the veins beneath; 
panicle lax, truncate, with the terminal peduncles shorter than the 
lateral ones. 

VO’u. III. 2 B 
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infestua. Bab. 

Barren stem with very numerous prickles, aciculi, and gland- 
tipped seta?. Leaflets soft, hairy only on the veins beneath ; panicle 
broad, compact, the terminal peduncles shorter than the lateral 
ones. 

y, R. pallidus. Weihe. 

Barren stem with rather few prickles, aciculi, and gland- 
tipped setjB. Leaflets soft, greyish, felted beneath, as well as hairy 
on the veins; panicle narrow, rounded at the top, with the ter- 
minal peduncles frequently as long as or longer than the lateral 
ones. 

In hedges and thickets. Common, and generally distributed. 
The form R. pallidus apparently the most abundant. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A very prickly plant. Var. y has a diflcrcnt aspect, from the 
fewer prickles and leaflets felted beneath. 

Kohler's Bramble. 

Si-B-SrEaE8 XXIX.— BubHB ftl8CO<Ater. Wtihe. 

Bab, Man. Brit. Bot ed v. [). lOG. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, angular, hairy ; prickles unequal, 
slightly deflexed, from a very large compressed base ; aciculi and 
gland-tipped seta? numerous, unequal. Leaflets irregularly or 
doubly dentate-serrate, even above, green and hairy beneath ; 
terminal leaflet roundish ovate, sub-cordate, acuminate or acumi- 
nate-cuspidate ; basal leaflets stalked, imbricated so as to overlap 
the intermediate ones. Flowers in a long leafy sub-pyramidal 
panicle, with short ascending-spreading corymbose branches, or 
with the lower ones longer and sub-racemose ; rachis and pedicels 
bristly-hairy, with numerous unequal gland-tipped seta?, aciculi, 
and slightly declining prickles. Sepals ovate-acuminate, spreading 
or adpressed to the fruit. 

On heaths. Rare. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

The only specimens I have seen are from Kidderminster, in 
Mr. Borrer’s herbarium at Kew. 


Bramble. 
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Sub-Speoiib XXX.— Bubus diversifoliiis. Lind^, 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot ed. v. p. 106. 

B. fusco-ater, Bah. olim. 

Barren stems arching-prostrate, angular, very sparingly hairy ; 
prickles numerous, unequal, spreading or slightly deflexed, from an 
elongate much compressed base; aciculi and gland-tipped set® 
numerous and unequal. Leaves of the barren stem quinate; 
leaflets sub-coriaccous, rugose above, paler and frequently felted 
beneath with short setose hairs on the veins, unequally or doubly 
dentate-serrate ; terminal leaflet broadly oval or oval-obovate, 
subcordate, acuminate ; basal leaflets sub-sessile, imbricated, over- 
lapping the intermediate ones. 

In hedges. Not uncommon, and pretty generally distributed 
in England. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Judging from the two specimens in Mr. Borrer’s herbarium, 
which Professor Babington now considers as R. fusco-ater, there 
appears to me little dilfcrence between this and the preceding, but 
I have no other acquaintance with the plant. 

Vaiiom-leaved Bramble. 

Sub-Species XXXI.— Rubus Lojeunii. Weihe &. Kee$. 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 106. 

Barren stem arching - prostrate, bluntly angular, rather 
sparingly hairj ; prickles few, unequal, mostly small, declining, 
from an elongate compressed base ; aeiculi very short, gland-tipped 
set® rather few, unequal. Leaves pedate-quinatc ; leaflets thin, 
opaque and sparingly pilose above, paler and abundantly hairy on 
the veins beneath, unequally or doubly dentate-serrate; terminal 
leaflet oval, subcordate-aeuminate or aenininatc-cuspidate ; basal 
leaflets stalked, not imbricated. Flowers in a broad lax leafy 
panicle, with the upper branches rather short, corymbose, spreading 
at right angles to the rachis, the lower ones ascending-spreading ; 
rachis and pedicels felted with numerous short gland-tipped set® 
a few aciculi and small slightly declining prickles. Sepals ovate 
lanceolate, reflexed. 

In hedges. Rare. Occurring from Sussex to York. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 
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Tliis appears to have little affinity with the other Kdhleriani, 
though the armature of the stem agrees best with them. 

Lejeune'% Bramble. 

Sub-Group II.— BELLARDIANI. Bab. 

Leaves mostly ternate, prickles chiefly confined to the angles of 
the stem, which has very numerous aciculi and gland-tipped sotie. 

SvB-Spsens XXXIL— Rubus pyraxoidalis. Bab. 

Bab, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. ▼. p. 107. 

Barren stem almost prostrate, roundish, sparingly hairy; 
prickles numerous, short, strong, deflexed, from a rather elongate 
compressed base ; aciculi and gland-tipped seta; rather numerous, 
short, and nearly equal. Leaves of the barren stem mostly tomato 
or more rarely pedate-quinate ; ‘‘ leaflets convex ” (Bab.), coria- 
ceous, opaque, sub-glabrous above, sparingly pilose on the veins 
beneath, finely and irregularly denticulate-serrate; terminal leaflet 
oval-obovate, truncate or sub-cordate at the base, cuspidate. 
Flowers in a pyramidal panicle, leafless and racemose above, with 
the branches short, spreading-ascending and simple, the lower 
ones elongate racemose ; rachis straight, rigid, and as well as the 
pedicels densely felted and stifily-bairy, with very numerous 
unequal gland-tipped seta* and aciculi, and a few slender declining 
unequal prickles. Sepals broadly lanceolate, cuspidate, loosely 
adpressed to the fruit. 

On the borders of woods. Bare. In the counties of Somerset, 
Worcester, Monmouth, and Carnarvon. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

The only specimens of this form which I have seen are those 
sent me by the Rev. W. W. Newbould from Llanberis. They 
appear to be quite tiniike any others of the section, from the stilf 
rachis of the pyramidal panicle. 

Pyramidal-flowered Bramble. 

8v»-Sncia XXXIIl.— Bubus Oiintheri. IfinAii. 

Bai. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 107. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, round, sparingly hairy ; prickles 
rather few, very unequal, slender, hooked or declining, from n 
rather long, scarcely compressed base; aciculi and gland-tippod 
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setae rather numerous, unequal. Leaves mostly temate, more 
rarely quinate-pedate ; leaflets sub*coriaceou8, flat, opaque, and 
sparingly pilose above, paler and more hairy or slightly felted 
beneath, finely and irregularly dentate-serrate; terminal leaflet 
oval-obovate or subrhomboidal-obovate, truneate or sub-cordate at 
the base, acuminate-cuspidate. Flowers in a long narrow sub- 
racemose panicle, with the branches short spreading-ascending, 
simple or sub-corymbose; rachis flexuous and with the pedicels 
finely felted, with the felt intermixed with longer hairs, and with 
short unequal gland-tipped setae, a few aciculi and slender declining 
prickles. Sepals oTutc-lanccolate, reflexed in fruit. 

In shady woods. Rare. Reported from Cornwall, Herts, 
Worcester, Warwick, Monmouth, and Essex. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

A form well marked by the few prickles, the flexuous rachis of 
its narrow panicle and the narrow petals. 

Gunther's Bramble. 

Scb-Specim XXXIV.— Rubus humiAisus. Weihe. 

Bcd>. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 107. 

R. birtus, var. a, Jiab. olim. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, round, stiffly-hairy ; prickles 
numerous, very unequal, slender, spreading or slightly deflexed, 
from a rathi'r long much compressed base ; aciculi and gland-tipped 
setic numerous and unequal. Ijcaves ternate or quinate-pedate ; 
leaflets thin, green on both sidt s, pilose above, paler and 
densely pubescent or felted beneath, where they are also stiffly- 
hairy on the veins, very sharply and irregularly denticulate-serrate ; 
terminal leaflet oval, rounded or sub-cordate at the base, abruptly 
acuminate. Flowers in a leafy panicle, often sub-racemose, with 
the branches spreading-ascending, the lower ones mostly corym- 
bose; rachis and pedicels felted and densely stiffly-hairy, with 
very numerous unequal gland-tipped seta', aciculi, and very slender 
declining prickles. Sepals lanccolatc-ovate, acuminate, with gland- 
tipped setae, loosely reflexed in fruit. 

In woods and thickets. Rare. Reported from the counties of 
Herts, Kent, Worcester, Warwick, Salop, and Dumfries. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

Stem with more numerous hairs, gland-tipped setae, aciculi. 
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and slender prickles, than in the allied species; panicle rather 
small, frequently simple ; petals broad. 

Trailing Bramble. 

Sub-Speciis XXXV.— Rubus foliOSIlS. Weiht. 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot od. t. p. 108. 

K hirtus, var. y, Bctb, olim. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, slightly angular, sparingly 
hairy; prickles rather numerous and slender, slightly hooked or 
deflexed, from a rather long much compressed base ; acicuU and 
gland-tipped setae few, unequal. Leaves pedate-quinatc ; leaflets 
sub-coriaceous, green on both sides, opaque and sparingly pilose 
above, paler and densely pubescent or felted beneath, where 
they are stiffly-hairy on the veins, finely irregularly denticulate- 
serrate ; terminal leaflet roundish-ovate, cordate, cuspidat(‘-acumi- 
nate. Flowers in a long very leafy narrow compact panicle, with 
short spreading-ascending branches; the upper ones simple or 
corymbose, the lower sub-racemose ; rachis thick, slightly flexuous 
and as well as the pedicels very densely stiffly-hairy, the hairs inter- 
mixed with rather numerous aciculi, irland-tij)ped setse, and slender 
spreading or declining prickles. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, aeun\i- 
nate, stiffly-hairy, with gland-tipped setie and aciculi, loostdy 
reflexed from the fruit. 

On heaths and in woods. Rare, and apparently confined to 
Warwickshire. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this form, the only specimens I have s<*en are some kindly 
given me by the Rev. A. Bloxara, from Annesley eoallield Heath, 
near Atherstone. The panicle leafy up to the top and the very 
thick rachis give the plant a very peculiar aspect. Professor 
Babington considers it closely allied to R. humifusus, but the .stem 
is much ]e.S8 thickly clothed with hairs, gland-tip^tcd seda*, aciculi, 
and prickles. 

Leafy-Jlotcercd Bramble. 

SuB-Brecin XXXVI.— RubUS glandulOBUS. lirllard. 

Pjutb CCCCLIV. 

Bab. Mu. Brit Bot c<L ▼. p. 108 . 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, nearly round, very hairy; 
prickles unequal, small, weak, slightly hooked or declining, from 
a small compressed base ; gland-tipped setse and aciculi numerous. 
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short, nearly equal. Leaves temate, rarely quinate ; leaflets rather 
thin, green on both sides, sub-glabrous above, hairy on the veins 
beneath, finely and unequally serrate ; terminal leaflet oblong- 
oval, oval, or obovate-oval, sub-cordate at the base, cuspidate- 
acuminate. Flowers in a short rather compact leafy panicle, sub- 
racemose towards the apex; upper branches short, spreading, 
mostly simple, lower ones sub-racemose ; rachis flcxuous, felted, with 
longer rather-stiff hairs, very numerous gland-tipped setae, aciculi, 
and a few slender declining prickles. Sepals ovate-triangular, with 
gland-tipped setae and aciculi, spreading or loosely applied to the 
firuit. 

a, R. Bellardi. Weihe. 

Leaves mostly temate, with the leaflets nearly equal, the lateral 
ones divaricate, finely and bluntly serrate, almost crenate-serrate 
with an apiculus to each crenature; panicle short, rachis very 
flexuous, and the lower branches of the panicle distant. R. den- 
tatus, Blox., is a form of this, with the stem more angular, the 
leaflets greyish beneath, acuminate-cuspidate, sub-cordate at the 
base. Hairs on the whole plant shorter and less numerous than 
in 0. 

0, R. hirtm. Waldst. & Kit. R.fmcm. Lees (not Weihe). 

Leaves mostly quinate, coarsely and unequally dentate-serrate ; 
hairs longer and more numerous than in a. Panicle often elongated, 
with the rachis only slightly flexuous. R. rotundifolius, Blox., 
has the stem slightly angular, the leaves often ternate, the leaflets 
much broader, less sharply serrate and sub-cuspidate. 

In woods and hedges. Not common, the form R. hirtus being 
apparently the most abundant. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

The typical forms Bellardi and hirtus or fuscus, are so different 
that they could scarcely be combined, were it not for the inter- 
mediates which link them together. 

Glandular-stemmed Bramble. 

Group V.— C JISII. Bab. 

Barren stem arching - prostrate or prostrate, roundish or 
obtusely angled, generally with a glaucous bloom ; prickl es unequal 
aciculi and gland-tipped setro few or none. 
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Sob-Species XXXVII.— RubQS BalfoiUianUS. Shot. 

Sab. Man. Brit. Bot. «d. t. p. 108. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, round, sparingly hairy ; prickles 
few, unequal, slender, straight, spreading, from a rather short 
slightly compressed base. Leaves of the barren stem mostly 
quinate ; leaflets thin, green on both sides, rugose and sparingly 
pilose above, pubescent but not felted beneath, finely and irregu- 
larly dentate-serrate; terminal leaflet rhomboidal-ovatc, rounded 
or sub-cordate at the base, shortly acuminate or cuspidate-acumi- 
nate; lateral leaflets sub-sessile, imbricated. Flowers in a la.v 
leafy sub-corymbose panicle, the upper branches short and nearly 
simple, the lower longer and corymbose or racemo-corymbose ; 
raehis and pedicels felted, with long woolly hairs intermi-ved, 
and numerous short unequal gland-tipped setie, a few acieuli, 
and small slender slightly declining prickles. Sepals ovate- 
acuminate, with gland-tipped setie, erect-spreading. Styles pale 
flesh-coloured. 

In hedges. Probably not uncommon, as it occurs from Hants 
to York, 

England, Ireland, Shrub. Summer. 

A very variable form, approaching in some of its states to 
B. corylifolius, in others to R. cmsius, but generally a very luxuriant 
plant, with large leaves, paler beneath. Petals pale pink ; fruit of 
rather numerous drupes. 

BaIfour*» Bramble. 

8t'B-!?pi!aE8 XXXVin.— RubuB corylifollus. Sm. 

Plate COCULV. 

Bab. Man. Brit Bot od p. 109. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, round or bluntly angular, nearly 
glabrous, slightly glaucous ; prickles rather few, short, straight, 
spreading or slightly declining, from a rather short slightly-com- 
pressed base. Leaves of the barren stem mostly quinate, if Uwnatc, 
nith the lateral leaflets 2-partite or -cleft; leaflets thin, green on both 
sides, rugose and sparingly pilose above, paler and dense.y pubt's- 
cent or felted beneath, acutely and irregularly or doubly dentate- 
serrate; terminal leaflet roundish-ovate, sub-cordate at the Imsc, 
abruptly acuminate ; lateral leaflets Bub-scssile, imbricated. Flowers 
in a lax rather short panicle, sub-corymbose at the apex, where the 
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branches are somewhat spreading ; lower branches frequently 
remote, elongated, and corymbose ; rachis and pedicels finely 
felted or pubescent, with short hairs and a few gland-tipped setae, 
usually confined to the uppermost branches ; prickles few, unequal, 
slender, subulate. Sepals ovate, abruptly acuminate, mostly 
without gland-tipped setae, reflexed from the fruit, which is black. 

a, R. aublustria. Lees. 

Barren stem nearly round, green, tinged with red; prickles 
slender, mostly spreading, from a short base ; leaflets felted, greyish- 
green beneath. Rachis nearly straight, with few prickles. 

0, conjimgena. Bab. JR. IVahlhergii. Bell Salt. 

Stem round at the base, angular above, green tinged with red ; 
prickles strong, slender, somewhat spreading, from a rather long 
base. Leaflets densely pubescent or ashy-felted beneath. Rachis ' 
nearly straight, with few prickles. 

y, purpiireua. Bab. R. Wahlhergii. Arrh. 

Stem angular, purple, often slightly hairy; prickles strong, 
spreading or slightly deflexed, from a rather long base. Leaflets 
pube.scent or white-feltcd beneath. Rachis slightly flexuous, with 
numerous rather strong prickles. 

In ht'dgos and thickets. Very common, and generally dis- 
tributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A large plant, varying considerably, but having a peculiar look, 
which, though difflcult to describe, when once known is easily 
recognized. This sub-species flowcr>< earlier than most of the 
Rubi, except R. emsius. The flowers are large, white or pink. 

Hazel-leated Bramble. 

SiTB-SpEciEs XXXIX.— Rubus althffiifolius. Hoi:. 

Bull. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 109, & FI. Camb. p. 3uj. 

K Wahlbergii /? glabratus, Bell Salt., in Bi>t Guz. Vol. II. p. 129. 

Barren stem prostrate, roundish, with scattered hairs ; prickles 
numerous, unequal, slender, straight or slightly hooked, from a 
rather short compressed base; gland-tipped setae few. Leaves 
of the barren stem ternate, with the lateral leaflets of the lower 
leaves retrorsely 2-partite, rarely quinate ; leaflets thin, green on 
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both sides, uneven, and with a few scattered hairs above, and 
more numerous ones or greyish-green felt beneath, doubly ser- 
rate; terminal leaflet rhomboidal-oval or obovate-oval, rounded 
at the base, acute or slightly acuminate; basal leaflets of the 
quinate leaves not overlapping the intermediate pair, nor the 
lateral pair the terminal one. Flowers in a small lax leafy 
panicle, with the upper branches short corymbose, the lower ones 
longer ; rachis and pedicels felted with very short hairs, with a 
very few short setae and slender spreading or declining prickles. 
Sepals ovate-acuminate, with a few short gland-tipped setae, loosely 
applied to the fruit, which is black and composed of few drupes. 

In hedges. Apparently rare, being only reported from Hants, 
Middlesex, Cambridge, and York. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have only seen two or three imperfect dried 
specimens. 

Slalloir^lcared Bramble. 

Scb-Species XL.— Rubus tuborculatus. Lab . 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ©d. v. p. 110, FI, Camb. p. 30C. 

K. DemoronoM i fi*rox Leighlon,'^ Bub. oliiii. 

R duinetonim ** BloxJ' Bab. 

Barren stem arching-prostrate, with rounded angles, sparingly 
hairy ; prickles very numerous, unequal, short, slender, spreading, 
from a short slightly-compressed base; acicuU and setae rather 
numerous, unequal. Leaves of the barren stem quinate, or temato 
with the lateral leaflets 2-part ite ; leaflets sub-coriaceous, green on 
both sides, uneven, with a few short scattered hairs above, and 
more numerous ones beneath, irregularly dentate-serrate ; ter- 
minal leaflet roundish or roundish-ovate, sub-cordate, cuspidate 
or acuminate-cuspidate; basal leaflets of the quinate leaves not 
overlapping the intermediate ones. Flowers in an elongate 
narrow leafy panicle, the upper branches very short, corymbose, 
the lower longer and sub-racemose. Baebis felted with short hairs, 
with very numeous unequal gland-tipped setce, aeiculi, and veiy 
numerous slender slightly-declining prickles. Sepals ovatc- 
acuminate, with acicuU and gland-tipped setse, loosely adpressed to 
the fruit, which is black and composed of few drupes. 

In hedges. Probably not uncommon. 

England, Ireland. 
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A very prickly plant, with more numerous gland-tipped setae 
than the other Eubi caesii. Professor Babington states that the 
prickles of R. tuberculatus are from an oblong tuberculiform or 
oval cushion-shaped base ; while in R. althaeifolius they are from 
an oblong compressed base ; and he also states that the foliage of 
tlie latter has a pale glaucous tint not found in the latter. In both 
forms the larger prickles have proportionately longer bases than 
the smaller ones. Both occur with ternate leaves and have the 
h^aflets on the barren stem generally hairy only on the veins, 
while the ternatt* leaves of the flowering-shoot seem to be always 
felted beneath. Professor Babington has not stated in the fifth 
edition of the Manual what he now considers a, y of liis 
former R. nemorosus. 

Tubercular Bramble, 

Sub Species XLI.— Rubus CffiSiUS. Lisizi, 

Plate CCCCLVL 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. 

Barren stem prostrate, glaucous, sub-glabrous or sparingly 
hairy; prickles numerous, very small, unequal, weak, deflexed, 
rather long, from a compressed base ; aciculi and setae few. Leaves 
ternate, with the lateral leaflets entire, or more rarely 2-cleft, or 
rarely pinnate, from the terminal leaflet being divided into 3; 
leaflets thin, green on both sides, uneven above, paler and more 
or less hairy or even slightly felted beneath, often lobed, doubly 
or unequally serrate ; terminal leaflet ovate or rhomboidal-ovate, 
sometimes 3-lobed; lateral leaflets not overlapping the terminal 
one. Plowcrs in a nearly simple often small and sub- corymbose 
panicle, with the pedicels usually rather long. Rachis and 
peduncles thinly felted with short hairs, and more or less numerous 
aciculi, seta?, and slender declining prickles, Sepals ovate-lan- 
ceolate, with aciculi and gland-tipped setae, applied to the fruit, 
which is covered with a glaucous bloom, and is composed of a few 
large drupes. 

** a, agrestis. 

It ensiuB, a aquatiooB and /3 agrestis, IT. it N. Rubi Gena. PI. ZLVi. A. 

“ Stem very slender ; prickles few, small. Leaflets flat, lobate- 
serrate, rather pilose on both sides; terminal leaflet rhomboidal- 
ovate, acuminate, rounded below. Panicle often nearly simple, 
or its branches rarely more than once divided, but often very 
long. 
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0, R. tenuis. Bell Salt. 

** Stem very slender ; prickles many, strong, but small, nearly 
equal, deflexed. Leaflets flat P doubly serrate, pilose on both sides, 
or villose beneath ; terminal leaflet obovate or cordate-obovate, 
acuminate. Fruit black, ‘ not glaucous.’ 

“ 7 , ulmifolius. Bab. 

R ciesiaBy var. pseudo-ctesiuB, W. k X. Bubi GernL PI. xlvi. b. 

** stem slender, purplish ; prickles many, small, deflexed, or 
declining; aciculi, setae, and hairs few, short. Leaflets rather 
rugose, lobate-serrate, pilose only on the veins, or hairy, or slightly 
ashy-felted beneath ; terminal leaflet round or cordate, acuminate, 
often Z-lobed or rarelv divided into 3 sessile leaflets, of which tlni 
terminal one is narrowed below. Often much larger than Var. a 
or 0. Stem thicker ; leaves very broad. 

“ 3, intermedins. Bab. 

** Stem thicker, greenish-purple ; prickles many, slender, very 
unequal, sub-patent ; aciculi and setae few, strong, very short. 
Leaflets lobate-serrate, pilose on the veins beneath ; terminal 
leaflet triangular cordate, acuminate, 3-lobed or 3-partite, or 
divided into 3 sessile leaflets, of which the terminal is narrowed 
to the base. 

*, R. pseudo- Idteus. Lejeune. 

" Stem thick, green, slightly glaucous ; prickles slender, violet- 
coloured, sub-patent ; aciculi and setie few, very short. Jjt'aves 
temate or quinate-pinnate ; leaflets doubly serrate, ashy-felted 
beneath; lateral leaflets all sessile; terminal leaflets stalked, 
roundly-cordate. I have only seen one specimen of this variety, 
found at Uunsdon, Herts. 

hispidtts. Bab. 

" Stem slender, green ; prickles short, many, subulate, unequal ; 
setfB many, short, rigid. L<*avc‘8 temate ; leaflets lolmtc-scrrate, 
pilose on the veins beneath ; lateral leaflets with a large backward 
lobe ; terminal leaflets obovatc-acuminate, sul)-eordato below ; {khU- 
oels and sepals very setose, felted, acarccly hairy.” — (Bab. Man. ed. v.) 

Hedges, roadsides, waste places, and thickets. Very common, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Early Summer. 
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The smallest and earliest flowering of the fruticose hramhlo. 
Very variable. I am, however, unable to distribute the specimens 
I have seen into the varieties given by Professor Babington, so I 
have been obliged to copy his descriptions of them. 

Dewberry. 

French, Rorux Bleu&tre. German, Krats^>eere. 

Tlie fruit of the Dewberry is very superior to that of any other spedies. It is 
larger atid finer, and of a bluish colour; and we may believe that in Shakespeare’s time 
it was esteemed as a rural delicacy tit for the favourite of the queen of ikiries to feed 
upon. Titania, in her fit of inratuatioii for Bottom, says : — 

“ Be kind and courteous to this gentleman j 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in bis eyes; 

Feed him with ajuicocks and dewberries. 

With purple grapes, green tigs, and mulberries." 


Sub-Tribe III.— EU-DRYADEJ). 

Calyx flattish, campanulate, or turbinate. Segments valvate 
in eestivation. Ovules attached by the point which is furthest 
from the base of the style. Styles terminal, elongated, generally 
j)ersistent and plumose after flowering. Acheues dry, numerous, 
inserted on a dry receptacle. Seed solitary. 

GEX US X— G E U M. Linn. 

Calyx flattish, or slightly concave at the base, with 10, rarely 5 
segments; seguieuts in 2 rows, the '> outer ones smaller than the 
6 inner. Petals 5, obovate, emar^inate or obtuse. Stamens 
numerous, lleceptacle conical or r\ liudiical, dry. Achenes dry, 
terminated by the elongated, more or loss hairy styles, which arc 
frequently jointed and bent above the middle, with the terminal 
portion deciduous. 

Perennial herbs, with pinnate leaves, the terminal segment 
usually the largest. Flowers in irregular terminal cymes, yellow- 
brownish, white, or red. 

The origin of the name of this genns of plants appears to be in the word ytvu (geuo), 
1 give a relish, in allusion to the roots of G. urbauuiu. 

SPECIES L— GEUM IJRBANUM. Him. 

PiATB CCCCLVIL 

Radical leaves stalked, irregularly lyrate-pinnate, with 2 to 4 pairs 
of leaflets, and a large terminal one, which, as well as those of the 
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uppermost pair, is much larjyer than the others ; stera-leares ternate 
or 3-lobed, with very large foliaceous stipules which are broader than 
the lateral leaflets. Flowers erect. Calyx-segments rcflexed after 
flowering. Petals spreading, oblong-obovate, rounded at the apex. 
Fruit-receptacle sessile. Achenes with the lower part of the tail 
falcate-spreading, glabrous ; the part above the articulation about 
one-fourth the length of the lower, and glabrous, sometimes with 
a few hairs near the base, deciduous. 

In hedgebanks, borders of woods. Common, and generally 
distributed, though more scarce in the North of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock short, terminating in a tuft of leaves 4 inches to 1 foot 
long. Tlie radical leaf may perhaps be best described as a ternuto 
leaf, with oval or roundish slightly-IolMid and bluntly-toothed 
leaflets, with a few very much smaller leaflets placed on the petiole 
beneath it. Stems erect or ascending, 8 inclu's to 8 feet high, with 
shortlv-stalked ternate leaves, with rhomboidal-obovate slightly- 
lol)ed and blunt ly-serrated leaflets. Stipules reniform-roundish, 
with acute triangular lobes and teeth. Flow<“rs few, in long 
rather rigid peduncles, yellow, | to | inch in dianu'ter. Calyx 
with the inner segments triangular acuminate, the outer ones half 
os long and strapshaped-lanccolate. Petals about as long as the 
sepahs. Receptacle hispid. Achenes ovoid, compressed, sp.'iringly 
hispid, contracted into a falcate licak about | inch long, sharply 
hooked round, about one-fifth from the apex, where the appendage 
commences; the latter is also hooked at the base, but with its hook 
enclosed in that of the lower portion, and s(M>n deciduous. Plant 
green, with short scattered hairs. Leaves thin and flaccid. 

Wood Arem. 

French, Commum, German, Gemeine Xdhrntrurt. 

The common Arena or Herb lb«nnett ta abunciADt in moat wooda, thicketa, and 
ahtdjr hedge-banka. The Utter oAme U derived from Utrhfi ^ bleaaed herb.** 

PUiemriiai telU ua that where the root U in m houae the devil can do nothing, and 
fltea from it ; wherefore it u bteeaed above all other berba.** He tbat if a man 

Garriea tbi« ror>i aUmt hten, no veoomotta beaut can harm him. The author of the 
^ Ortua ** aays further, that where it ia growing in ilie garden no vetioitioua b<*aat will 
apffTciacfa within Aocnit of it ItUiilightly aatringentand aromaiia The rooU dug up in the 
apnng are uaed in aome parta of KogUtid to put into beer to give it an aitnnatio flavour, 
and prevent it from tnmtog aonr. Hter^aKl in wine, the aame part of the plant him 
lieen comudered naeful in djaenteiy* The active properiiea of the plant differ aooordtng 
to the ftiittaiion in wbidi it growa : wbeo procured ^ttt a damp aLidy phioe, it ia often 
found Ui be quite inert Haller tella na that the root infuaed in wmter baa oooaaiooed 
drlirtum in aome caaae of fever. Oerarde eatrda the wirtnea of tbia plants and aaya : 
The decocti«>ti id Avena made in wine ia commended againat entdiiie or imwneaae of 
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the stomacke, paine of the oollickO) and the biting of venomous beaKts.” From the 
aromatic nature of the roots^ resembling in some measure cloves, the plant is called by 
some writers Caryophyllata. 

SPECIES (?) IL—GEUM intermedium. 

Plate CCCCLVIIL 

Q. urbano-rivale, ** O, Gwrcke^ FI. v. N. & M. Deutschl. ed. vL p. 117. 

Radical leaves stalked, irregularly lyrate-pinnate, with 2 to 4 
pairs of leaflets, and a terminal one, which, as well as those of 
uppermost pair, is much larger than the others; stem-leaves temate 
or 3-lobed, with large foliaceous stipules which scarcely exceed the 
l)r(*adth of the lateral leaflets. Flowers drooping. Calyx-segments 
adpressed to the receptacle after flowering. Petals sub-erect, 
roundislj-obovate, rctusc at the apex, narrowed into a wedge- 
shaped elaw. Fruit-receptacle sessile or sub-sessile. Achenes 
with the basal part of tail ascending-spreading, glabrous; the 
part above the articulation about one-third the length of the 
lower, plumose from the base to the middle, glabrous at the apex, 
deciduous. 

In moist w’oods. Kot uncommon in the North of England and 
Scotland ; more rare in the South, where, however, it has occurred 
in the counties of Essex, Cambridge, Hants, and South Wales. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Tliis plant is i*eadily distinguished from G. urbanum by the 
drooping flowers, and the calyx-segments not reflexed after flower- 
ing, generally tinged with red ; the petals deeper yellow, broader 
at the apex, and more suddenly contracted into the claw. The tails 
of the achenes are more slender, mor<^ erect, with the apical joint 
distinctly plumose at the base, and longer in proportion. The 
pt^dicels are also longer, less rigid and more erect, except at the 
apex. The rootstock is longer. The stij)ulesof the stem-leaves are 
considerably smaller in proportion, but deeply toothed as in G. 
in banum. It is indeed quite intermediate in appearance bet\veea 
that and the following species, between which it may be a hybrid. 
The late Hr. Bell Salter obtained a hybrid Geum by fertilizing 
the stigmas of G. rivale by the pollen of G. urbanum, and obtained 
an intermediate form, which he states as quite identical with the 
wild G. intermedium. The seeds of this hybrid he found to be 
fertile. — (Phyt. Ser. 1, Vol. IV. p. 737.) I have often found G. 
intermedium growing with G. rivale, but seldom with G. urbanum. 

IntermeduUe Avetis. 

Fienoh, Benoite Intermidimn. Q^rman, MittUna Ndkenmm. 
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SPECIES III— G BUM R I YALE. linn. 

Plate CCCCLIX. 

Radical leaves stalked, irregularly lyrate-pinnate, with 2 to 4 
pairs of leaflets, and a terminal one which is often 3-lobed, and 
which, as well as those of the uppermost pair or two pairs, is much 
larger than the others ; stem-leaves ternate or S-lohed, more rarely 
wth a small pair of pinnae besides, with small foliaceous stipules, 
which are generally much less than the lateral leaflets. Flowers 
drooping. Calyx-segments adpressed to the receptacle after flower- 
ing. Petals sub-erect, obovate, with a transverse rctuse limb, 
abruptly contracted into a long narrowly wedge-shaped claw. 
Fruit-receptacle on a stalk about as long as the calyx-segments. 
Achenes with the basal part of the tail spreading, glabrous, the 
part above the articulation nearly half the length of the lower, 
plumose from the base to within one quarter of the distance to the 
apex, deciduous. 

In moist woods, and by the sides of streams and ditches. 
Common, and genenilly distributed in the North, but more sparingly 
so in the South of England, where it appears to be absent from 
Cornwall, Kent, Surrey, and a few otb(‘r counties. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Porennuil. Early Summer. 

This plant resembles the two last, but is generally stouter, with 
thicker leaves, and with the pinnte less unequal in size. The 
flowers larger, dull brownish-orange, streaked and tingt*d with pale 
lurid-purple, with the lamina much broader than in either, the 
calyx-segnjcnts more erect, dull-purple, the stipules mneh .smaller; 
but the most remarkable difference results from the presence of a 
stalk which raises the nwptacle until, by the time the fruit is ripe, 
it is eomplet<*ly clear of the calyx ; this stalk, a.s well as the carjtels 
and receptacle, is hispid. Lraves d<?ep-green. Plant sparingly 
hairy, densely so on the pedicels and calyx-s<*gments. 

Water A rent, 

French, BenoiUi du Iluismaux. (jernian, .V< 

Tbi* u nn elegimt M<i bMaltfol plant, and poaMnwni thn name pm|>*Tti*Hi a« tha 
Hrrb lienneu. In North Anwrica it i* MtMtmnd a« a fobrifu^ and tonic. It waa 
often naad in oidm timaa to tUvonr ale and otbar iiquora. Tho root ia the mtot 
active |«rt of Uie pUal. 
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GENUS NL—J> R Y A S. Zinn. 

Calyx flattish or slightly concave at the base, 8- to 10-partite. 
Segments nearly equal and in a single row. Petals 8 or 9, more 
rarely fewer, oval or oblong, entire. Stamens numerous. Recep- 
tacle flattish or concave, dry. Achenes dry, terminated by the 
elongated very plumose styles, which are neither jointed nor bent. 

Undershrubs with decumbent branches, and simple ovate-oblong 
or elliptical crenate or entire leaves, white beneath. Flowers 
large, solitary, white or yellow. Styles with white hairs. 

The name of this genus of plants •was given to it by Linnieus, from the dryads or 
nymphs of the oak, in consequence of the leaves bearing some resemblance to those of 
the oak. 


SPECIES I.— DRYAS OCTOPETALA. Limn. 

PijiTE CCCCLX. 

Leaves oblong-ovate, truncate at the base, crenate-lobed, 
hoary white beneath, with the mid-rib prominent and not white. 
Sepals 8trap8haj)ed or oblong. Petals white. 

Var. a, gennina. 

Sepals strapshaped, sub-acute. 

Var. depressa, 

D. depressa, Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser. 1, Vol. X. )>. 183. 

Sepals oblong, blunt and rounded at the apex. 

On rocks and stony debris on mountains, particularly partial to 
limestone. Var. a in Wales, the North ot‘ England, and Scotland, 
extending to Iloy Hill, in Orkney; and in Clare, Galway, and 
the North of Ireland. Var. & on Ben Bull)cn, county Sligo. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A small prostrate much-branched shrub, with dark-brown bark 
peeling off from the old branches. Leaves stalked; lamina ^ tol 
inch long, abrupt and occasionally sub-cordate at the base, blunt at 
the apex, with 5 to 8 large blunt teeth or small lobes on each side, 
extreme margins refloxed ; midrib more or less pilose, and fre- 
quently clothed with small fringed scales. Stipules scarious, 
adnate for two-thirds of their length, the free portion lanceolate, 
ciliated with woolly hairs. Peduncles terimnal, 1 to 3 inches high 
in floww, in fruit lengthening to 2 to 5 inches. Flowers If 
inch in diameter, white. Calyx-segments generally 8, reddish, 
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clothed with dark purple or black apland-tippod hairs int(^rniixed 
with white woolly ones, which are most abundant on the margins. 
Petals usually 8 in number, longer than the calyx, oblnng-elliptieal 
or oval. Achencs oblong, convex on the outer side, pointed, hispid, 
terminating in a long tail from 1 to 2 inches long, which is plumose 
with long white spreading hairs. Leaves rugost*, deep-green, 
shining above, pure white beneath (except on the veins) from a 
dense felt of white hairs. Petioles and under side of the veins with 
woollv hairs. Peduncles with white woollv hairs and stouter 
reddish purple gland-tipped ones, similar to tho.se on the sepals, 
but less numerous. 

A ar. /3 I have not seen. The calyx in the common plant is 
quite as often Hat and truncate as not, so that character is of no 
importance : Professor liabington now considers it a variety of D. 
octopitala. 

^fountain Arcntt. 

French, Dryade d huU PHah, (it riunin, Arhthhittrujf l>ryatU, 


Tkibe IV.— ROSID.®. 

Prickly shrubs with regularly pinmite leavi*s, with a few pairs of 
pinnip, very rarely noiu*. Calyx-tube urceolate-ovoid or subglobosc; 
segments .sometimes deciduous in fruit, i’etals large, generally 
pink, red, or white, more rarely yidlow. Stamens indelinite. Carpels 
numerous, in .several whorls, arranged on the concav(' disk which 
lines the tube of the calyx. Styles lateral. Fruit c(»nsisling of 
dry achenes enclosed in the tube of tlu^ calyx,* which becomes 
Heshy at maturity and gives it the ap|M*arance of an inferior fruit. 


GLWIS AT/.— R O S A. Toumr/. 

Calyx with an urccolatc or subglobosc tulx? (the excavated 
apex of the pcdtinclc?) wjutracted at the mouth by a fleshy ring; 
segments 5, rarely 4, herbaceou.s, frecjuently [linnatifid, persistent 
or deciduous. Petals as many as the calyx-segments, inserted into 
the throat of the calyx. Stamens numerous, insertt>d with the 
{>etals. Ovaries includf^ in the calyx-tul>c ; ovules solitary, pen- 
dulous ; styles lateral, coming through an aperture in the centre 
of the disk which closes the mouth of the calyx-tul)o. Achenes 


* Althougli the tmhy mc whidi soclows th« csrfwlii m Dsuslij oslM tli« tabs of 
the cftlyx, It w quite probsbi* tbst it raslljr eonaisU of the «xesnit«d sj««* of 
or 
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numerous, enclosed in the fleshy or cartilaginous calyx-tube, bony, 
hairy at the side opposite the style. 

Shrubs, often prickly. Leaves pinnate, with few pairs of pinnae : 
stipules adnate to the petiole. Flowers large, terminal, solitary or 
several in a simple corymbose or umbellate cyme.* 

The iiftme of this well-known genus of plants is one which is adopted into most 
modern languages of Euiope. It evidently comes from the Greek word pooov (rodan), 
red ; and the rose of the aucieuts was undoubtedly one of a deep crimson colour, 
which probably suggested the fable of its springing from the blood of Adonis. 


Skction I.— SPINOSISSIMyE. 

Rather low bushes, plentifully stolouiferous, \nth erect or slightly 
arching stems, with the branches mostly short ; shoots with the 
prickles very numerous, crowded, unequal, passing gradually into 
aeieuli, and having a greater or less number of gland-tipped setae. 
Leaves glabrous or slightly hairy, with few or no glands. Styles 
not united. Fruit mostly subglobose, with truly persistent sepals. 

SPECIES I.-ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. Linn. 

PnATE C’CCCLXI. 

Baker, in Nat. lsC4, p. 15. 

Prickh's much crowded, slender, nearly straight, spreading, very 
unequal, ])assing gradually into aeieuli and gland-tipped setae. 
Ltnillets t roundish or oval, obtuse, simply and equally serrated, 
glabrous and without glands on both sides. Pedicels solitary and 
without brfiets, mostly glabrous. Fruit erect, subglobose, rarely 
ovoid, glabrous or rarely prickly at base, purplish-black when mature. 


* In this difllcult gcmis I have followed Mr. J. ft. Itaker in bis valuable 
on the Kose.s of Ibo Nori,li of Eagland, ])ubli.sbiug in tin' " Na; uralist,” of which, how- 
ever, the whohi scries is not yet in print ; hut Mr. Itakcr has kindly funii.shcd mo 
with his inauuscrijds on the subject. I have followed his an-angemeut, not ha\iug 
paid that sjiccial attention to the genus which he has bestowed ujhui it ; though, had 
I felt justified in following luy own hiiis, 1 incline towards Mr. Beuthain’s views of the 
genus. It seems to me that we have not more than five or six species or super-species 
of British Boses ; but combination of sub-species into 8uj)er-sj)ecies can be stifely ven- 
tured upon only by tho.so intimately acquainted with all the minute dilTeieuoes which 
distinguish the forms which are to be combined. 

For reasons similar to those given in the note on the genus Ruhus, it has been 
considered advisable to give plates of the more conspicuous forms only. 

t The shape of the leaflets is described from the terminal one throughout the 
whole of the genus Rosa. 
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ran'ly red. Sepals persistent, not leaf-pointed, entire, naked on the 
back. 

On sandy sea-shores, heaths, and hills of chalk or trap rock. 
Bather common, and generally distributed throughout the kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Early Summer. 

A well-marked species, with much-branched very prickly stems, 
1 to 4 feet high. Leaflets rather rigid, J to | inch long, deep 
green, paler beneath ; serratures deep, most of them simple, occa- 
sionally one or two of them with an accessory tooth. Flowers large 
for the size of the plant, IJ to 2 inches across, white, rarely pink. 
Calyx-tube subglobose, glabrous, purple on one side; segments 
shorter than the petals, entire, mostly erect in fruit. 

A form with ovate fruit has been gathered by Mr. Robertson in 
Castle Eden Dean, Durham, and one with the peduncle and lower 
part of the fruit with prickles and gland-tipped setae, at Brighton, 
by Mr. Borrer. 

Common Burnet Rose. 

French, Rosier Ms-epineux, CJennan, SuinpeierleijMiittrige Rose, 

This species is also knourn as the Pimpernel Ro^e, or Scotch Rose, and is frequently 
enltlvated in gardena A great many varieties have been raised from it. The first 
double variety was found in a w'ild state in the neigh lx>urhood of Perth, and from this 
one were protl need above fifty othera. All iiuriieiy’-men have a large selection of this 
|>articular ro.*$e. The ri{ie fruit of the wild kind is a favourite with children, and is not 
injurious The juice diluted with water dyes silk and mushu of a jieach^colour, and 
mixed with alum produces a deep violet hue. The plant is much liked by French 
horticulturists, and they have no less than 1^3 distinct varieties This was the only 
Rose found by Sir W. Hooker in Iceland. 


SPECIES II.— ROSA RUBELLA Sm. 

Plate CCCCLXII. 

JSaier, in Nat 18C4, p. 17. 

Prickles few, scattered, slender, nearly straight, spreading, 
nearly equal ; gland-tipped setm very numerous. Leaflets roundish 
or oval, simply and equally serrated, glabrous and without glands 
on both sides. Pedicels solitary and without bracts, with numerous 
acieuli and gland-tipped setae. Fruit drooping, urceolate-ovoid, 
with gland-tipped setae near the base, red. Sepals persistent, 
slightly leaf-pointed, entire, glandular on the back. 

On the sea-sbore. Very rare, and probably now extinct. Found 
on the Durham coast by Mr. Winch. 

England ? Shrub. Early Summer. 
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Of this plant I have seen no specimens, but Mr. Baker has 
examined those in Mr. Winch’s collection at Newcastle, and con- 
siders them quite distinct from R. spinosissima, receding from it in 
the direction of R. alpina. Similar plants are found on the Swiss 
Alps, which are considered by M. Reuter as hybrids between these 
two species : possibly there may have been some mistake about the 
locality of Mr. Winch’s specimens ; as all the other British speci- 
mens supposed to belong to R. rubella belong to R. spinosissima. 

Red-fruited Burnet Rose. 


SPECIES III.— ROSA HIBERNICA. Sm. 

Plate CCCCLXIIL 

r,aker, in Nat. 18C4, p. 22. 

Prickles scattered, rather few and slender, straight or curved, 
unequal, passing gradually into aciculi and few gland-tipped setae. 
Lcaiiets oval, acutely and nearly equally serrate, glabrous on both 
sides, or with the principal veins hairy beneath, serratures occa- 
sionally gland-tipped. Pedicels solitary or several together, with 
bracts when more than one, glabrous. Fruit erect, urceolate sub- 
globose, glabrous, red. Sepals persistent, leaf-pointed, frequently 
slightly pinnatifid, without gland-tipped setae on the back. 

Mr. Baker distinguishes the following forms: — 

1. Rosa cu-bibernica. Baker, 1. c. p. 21. 

Peduncles naked. Petioles hairy. Leaves hairy beneath. 

Vale of Lorton, Cumberland; near Belfast, and County Down? 

2. Rosa glabra. Baker, 1. c. p. 24. 

Peduncles naked. Petioles and leaves hairless. 

Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Surrey. 

3. Rosa cordifolia. Baker, 1. c. p. 24. 

Peduncles with aeieuli and gland-tipped setae. leaflets broader, 
more bluntly serrate, hairy beneath, those of the barren shoots 
subcordato at the base. Peduncles hairy. 

Dale of the Coquet, Northumberland, found by Professor 
Oliver. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A doubtful plant, intermediate between R. spinosisdma and 
R. Sabini, resembling the former in the shape and serration of the 
leaflets, the latter in general habit, the prickles, the flowers not 
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truly solitary and being pale pink, also in tbe shape of the fruit, 
and the pinnate sepals. If the form cordifolia really belong to this 
species, I do not see how it can be kept distinct from R. Sabini ; 
but I have only seen one specimen kindly sent by Mr. Baker, and 
this, but for Mr. Baker’s opinion, I should have had no hesitation 
in referring to Wilsoni or Sabini rather than hibernica. 

Irish Burtict Rose. 

Tins Rose was discovered bv Mr. John Templeton, in the county of Down, growinf; 
abundantly about Belfast harbour ; he consequently became entitled to the reward of 
£50 offered by the [mtrons of botany at Dublin for the discovery of a new Iriali 
plant* 

SPECIl^ IV.— ROSA WILSONL Borrer. 

Plate CCOCLXIV. 

Baker ^ in Nat. 1864, p. 21. 

Prickles usually crowded, stout, straight or slightly curved, 
unequal, passing gradually into aciculi and seta^, which are nu- 
merous. Leatlets oval or ovate, frequently suh-cordate at the base, 
rather unequally but scarcely doubly serrate, hairy on the veins 
and with scattered glands beneath, serratures occasionally gland- 
tipped. Pedicels solitary, or 2 or 3 together, with bracts when more 
than 1, thickly clothed with gland-tipped set;o. Fruit erect, globular 
contracted into a neck at the apex, with a few gland-tipped aciculi, 
red. Sepals persistent, Icaf-poiuted, entire, with gland-tipped selaj 
on the back. 

On the banks of the Menai Straits, near Bangor. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have only seen dried specimens, and, jud'jring 
from them, I should have called the ])lant a slight variety of It, 
Sabini, of which Mr. Baker is inclined to think it is a sub-sp<‘ci<*s ; 
the only dill'erence between the two being that the leaves are less 
distinctly doubly serrate. 

Wilson's Rose. 

SPEC'I E.S V.— E OSA SABINI. ( Wo<hU), liakar. 

Plate CCCCLXV. 

Bahftr, in Nat. 1804, p. 18. 

Prickles somew'hat crowded, stout, straight or slightly curved, 
gradually passing into numerous aciculi and licaflcts oval 

or ovate, sub-cordate at the base, doubly serrate, sparingly hairy 
above, densely so, and with scattered glands beneath, secondary sttr- 
ratorcs generally gland-tipped. Pedicels solitary or 2 or 3 together, 
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often with ovate bracts, usually with gland-tipped aciculi. Fruit 
erect, subglohose, generally with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi, 
red. Sepals persistent, leaf-pointed, entire or slightly pinnatifid, 
with gland-tipped setae on the back. 

Mr. Baker distinguishes three forms : — 

1 . Ptosa coronata {Crepin), including R. Sabini {Woods 

R li. S. 2501), Doniana {Woods, E. B. S. 2601), and 
gracilis ( Woodsi, R. B. 583, — cxcl. fruit). 

Pedicels and calyx-tubes with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. 
X/Oaves with conspicuously compound teeth, hairy on both sides and 
more f)r less glandular beneath. 

Frequent, and extending from Sussex and the Isle of "Wight to 
Clova, in Forfarshire, and Braemar, in Aberdeen. 

2. Rosa involuta. Sm. {E. B. 2068). 

Pedicels and caly.x-tube with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. 
Leaves imperfectly doubly serrate, nearly glabrous above, hairy on 
the veins, and nearly destitute of glands beneath. 

In the Hebrides and "West Highlands of Scotland. 

3. Rosa Rohertsoni. Baker. 

Pedicels with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Calyx-tube 
nearly smooth. Leaves imperfectly doubly serrate, sub-glabrous 
above, hairy on the veins, and .sparingly glandular beneath. 

In Northumberland and Yorkshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A variable plant, 2 to 6 or even 8 feet high, with the leaves 
more downy than in the preceding, the llowers usually larger, vary- 
ing from pink to white. It has a' somewhat resinous scent, from 
the presence of glands, 

Mr. Baker is doubtless correct in considering that R. Sabini, 
R. Doniana, and R. gracilis of Knglish authors are uiulistinguish- 
able; they seem to he mer<‘ states induced by eireumstanees of 
growth. * Mr. Bentham is inclined to refer K. involuta to R. 
spiiiosissima ; but, judging from descriptions (not having seen 
s])ccimcus), Mr. Baker appears to be right in placing it under R. 
Sabini. 


Sabine's Bose. 
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Section II.~VILLOSiE. 

Ijarge bushes with sub-erect or somewhat arching stems ; shoots 
with the prickles scattered, uniform ; gland-tipped setae often few. 
Tjeares more or less hairy above, conspicuously so, and usually w'ith 
reddish resinous glands beneath. Peduncles in a corymbose cyme, 
commonly with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles not united. 
Fruit mostly globose, with truly persistent or sub-persistent 
sepals. 


SPECIES VI— ROSA MOLLISSIMA. Friu. 

Plate CCCCLXVL 

Baker^ in Nat. 1864, p, 33. 

R. vUlosa, Auct, A»gl, 

R mollis, Sm. Eng. Bot, No. 2459. 

Prickles uniform, nearly straight, spreading or declining. 
Leaflets broadly ovate, doubly serrate, rugose, greyish-green and 
with a thick coating of soft white hairs above, paler more hairy 
and with a few glands beneath. Pedicels very short, with oval 
bracts, and with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Fruit often 
nodding, sub-globose, rarely ovoid, glabrous or with gland-tipped 
aciculi, scarlet when ripe, which is in the end of summer or 
early autumn. Sepals truly |>ersistent, leaf-pointed, entire or 
slightly pinnatifid, with gland-tipped aciculi on the outside. 

In hedges, bushy places, and woods. Common, c.specially in 
the North, though extending in range from the Isle of Wight 
to Orkney. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A shrub 3 to 8 feet high, with rather large prickles, and soft 
greyish very downy leaflets, the secondary serratures gland- 
tipped. Flowers to 2 inches across, varying from deep rosc.- 
colour to white. Fruit f to J inch in diameter, ri])cning nearly a 
month earlier than that of the other British species. 

Sofl-haned Rme. 

Freoch, Rtmur vtlu. Oeraao, WeichbUiUerige ItoH. 


SPECIES VIL—ROSA TOMENTOSA. 8mA. 

Plats CXXX;LXVII. 

Baktr, in Nat 1S64, p. 36. 

Prickles uniform, straight or curved, spreading or declining, 
leaflets ovate or elliptical, doubly serrate, slightly rugose, greyish- 
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green and more or less thickly coated with hairs above, paler more 
hairy and frequently glandular beneath. Pedicels ' rather short, 
with oval bracts, and with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Fruit 
ovoid, urceolate-ovoid or more rarely subglobose, glabrous or with 
gland-tipped aciculi, scarlet when ripe, which is in the middle or 
towards the end of autumn. Sepals sub-persistent, i.e. deciduous 
before the fruit is ripe, leaf-pointed, pinnatifid, with gland-tipped 
aciculi on the outside. 

In hedges, bushy places, and woods. Common, but not known, 
to extend further North in Scotland than Aberdeenshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

I cannot bring myself to think that this is more than a sub- 
species of the preceding ; the fruit ripening later and the sepals 
falling before winter being the only tangible points of difference 
between them ; indeed R. mollissima (Fries), R. pomifera (Ilerm.), 
and R. tomentosa (Sm.), seem to be all sub-species of the Linnaean 
R. villosa. Generally speaking, 11. tomentosa may be distinguished 
by its narrower and more pointed leaves, less rugose and less softly 
hairy than in R. mollissima, and also by the more elongate pedicels, 
longer calyx-tube and fruit, and more evidently pinnate segments. 
The flower varies in colour, as in the preceding species, from deep 
rose to white, and the fruit from smooth to slightly bristly. Mr. 
Baker does not consider that R. scabriuscula (Sm. Eng. Bot. 
No. 1896) and R. subglobosa (Sm. Eng. FI. Vol. III. p. 384) can 
be distinguished even as varieties. 

JDotcny -leaved Rose, 

French, Hotier cotonneux. German, Filzigt Robs. 


Section III.— RrBIC.INOS.E. 

Small or moderately large bushes, with sub-erect or arching 
stems. Shoots with the prickles scattered or somewhat crowded, 
uniform or slightly unequal, often intermixed with aciculi and a 
few gland-tipped Mtm, but not passing gradually into these. 
liCaves glabrous, or slightly hairy above, hairy and with numerous 
viscous often fragrant glands beneath. Pedicels in a wrymbose 
cyme, commonly with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles 
not united. Fruit ovoid or roundish-pyrilorm, with sub-persistent 
or deciduous petals. 
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SPECIES VIII.— BOS A BUBIOINOSA. Zum. 

Plat* CCCCLXVIIL 

Baker, in Nat. 1864, p. 60. 

Prickles numerous, large, curved, rather unequal, intermingled 
tdth aciculi, and occasionally a few gland-tipped setm. Leaflets 
oval or roundish, doubly serrate, bright green, glabrous or sub- 
glabrous above, pale green hairy on the veins and thickly covered 
with sticky fragrant glands beneath. Pedicels short, with oval 
bracts, tisually with aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles 
sparingly hairy. Fruit obovate-globose, rarely ovoid, scarlet 
when ripe. Sepals sub-persistent, leaf-pointed, usually pinnatifid, 
with numerous aciculi and gland-tipped setoe on the back. 

In hedges, bushy places, and sandy sea-shores. Rather 
sparingly distributed from Cornwall, Devon, Hants, and Kent, to 
Aberdeen and Moray, though very probably not native in many 
of its stations. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

An erect bush, from 2 to 4 feet high, with rather short compact 
branches. Leaflets small, somewhat shining above, very fragrant. 
Larger prickles sometimes | inch long, and much curved, smaller 
ones slender and nearly straight. Flowers about 1| inch in diameter, 
rose-colour. Fruit i to | inch in diameter, not ripening till 
October, by wliich time the sepals have generally fallen. 

A plant found by Mr. Baker at Swalcdale, Yorkshire, has the 
calyx-tube ovoid-urccolate, and the glands on the under side of the 
leaves less numerous, thus showing an approach to 11. micrantha. 

Common Sioeetbriar, Eglantine. 

Fr^ncbt oc/brff GerujBn, Wei, 

Who dotm DOt know the Sweetbriar of our hedges with tin pretty pink room and 
bright red fraiU t It ii prized alike in wild bouqueU, in village garden% and in the 
parterrai of the wealthy. PoeU have song ita praiiie% and in spite of ita thorny iteina, 
H b gathered tor ita aweetHiiiicliing ieavea. It beam clipping well, and makes a good 
hedge ; but Sir Walter Scott deprecatea this practice, and says : — 

^ Cberiah the tolip, prone the vine, 

Bat freely lei the woodbine grow, 

And leave untrimm'd the eglmtiiine.* 

Bama, the poet of oainre, etngi of the Sweetbriar to straina which, while writing of 
it^ we cannot but quote 

hoonio wao yon roey brier. 

That biooma aae (ar frae haunt o' men. 
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And bonnie she, and ah how dear I 
It shaded frae the e*enm* sun. 

^ Yon rose buds in the morning dew, 

How j»ure amang the leaves sae green ; 

But purer was the lover’s vow 

They witness’d in their shade yestreen. 

** All in its rude and prickly bower, 

That crimson rose how sweet and fiair I 
But love is far a sweeter flower, 

Amid life’s thorny path o’ care.’* 

Pliny mentions the briar-rose root as a cure for hydrophobia, and affirms that men 
derived their knowledge of it from a dream, of which he tells the story. 

The l^lantine has been so long and so frequently eulogized by poets, that we could 
not here give half the instances that occur to us. Tlie picture of mral beauty sug* 
gested by Sir Walter Scott seems, however, very appropriate 

** Boon nature scatter’d free and wdld 
Each plant and flower, the mountain's child. 

Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
llswtliomand hazel miin'led there; 

The primrose jmle and violet flower, 

Fouuil in each cliff a narrow bower; 

Foxglove and niglitsbade side by side, 

Emblems of punishment and pride, 

(irou]>’d their dark hues uith every stain. 

The weather-beaten crags retain.” 


SrErlli^ IX— ROSA MICRANTHA. Sm. 


Flatb CCCCLXIX. 

SaJter, in Nnt. 1H64. p. 02. 

Prickles few, moderate, curved, uniform, not intermixed with 
aeiculi and pland-tij)j>ed st'tic. l>*allets oval, doubly serrate, bright 
green and sub-glabrous above, hairy on the veins and with scattered 
sticky slightly fragrant glands beneath. Pedicels short, with 04al 
bracts and numerous gland-tipped neieuli. Styles glabrous. 
Pruit urceolatc-ovoid, scarlet when ripe. Sepals deciduous, 
falling by the time the fruit is ripe, leaf-pointed, entire or slightly 
pinnatifld, with numerous gland-lipped seta' on the outside. 

In hodge.s, bushy places. Not uncommon in the South, but 
apparently not reaching Scotland. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 


A large straggling plant, often (1 or 8 feet high, with 
stems haring fewer and smaller prickles than E. rubiginosa ; leaflets 
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thinner in texture with fewer glands beneath and a much fainter 
scent ; flowers smaller, about 1 inch across, pale rose-colour, calyx- 
tube oblong-ovoid. Fruit regularly ovoid, contracted into a short 
neck at the top. 

This plant appears to be truly distinct from S>. rubiginosa, 
i«ceding in the direction of E<. canina, which it resembles in its 
mode of growth. 

Small-flotcered Sweethriar. 

SPECIES X.— ROSA SEFIUM. <*ThuiL'' LindUy. 

Plats CCCCLXX. 

Baker, in Nat 1864, p. 67. 

Prickles numerous, large, curved, rather unequal, intermingled 
with aciculi and occasionally a few gland-tipped setae. Leaflets 
oval or elliptical, doubly serrate, dark green and slightly hairy 
above, paler hairy and with numerous slightly fragrant glands 
beneath. Pedicels short, with oval bracts and a few gland-tipped 
aciculi. Styles hairy. Fruit narrowly urccolate-ovoid, scarlet 
when ripe. “ Sepals persistent” (Borrer), leaf-pointed, entire or 
sub-pinnatilid, “hairy on the outside, and fringed with gland- 
tipped teeth” (Borrer). 

At Bridport, Warwickshire, and possibly Heyford, Oxfordshire. 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have only seen the specimens in Mr. Borrer’s 
herbarium at Kew, which are very imperfect. Mr. Baker has not 
seen any specimens of the British plant. It appears more nearly 
allied to H. rubiginosa in size, mode of growth, and armature of stem 
than to any of the other British species : but tlie dried specimens in 
Mr. Borrer’s herbarium are very similar to those of R. micrantha in 
habit, so that it might be very readily passed over as that species. 

Small-leaved Stceelbriar. 

V^wodi, Bote dt$ HaUs Gennsti, Zaun Rom. 

SPECIES XL— ROSA CRYPTOPODA. Baitr. 

Baker, in Nnt 1864, p. 66. 

“ Prickles somewhat unequal, the larger ones uncinate and 
moderately robust below. Leaves 3 to 3^ inches from the base to 
the terminal leaflet, which is oval or elliptical, either rounded or 
somewhat narrowed toward the base, and measures rather more than 
bv 4 ineh wide. Leaflets greyish or glaucous-green* 
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glabrous on the upper surface, still greyer beneath, hairy only on the 
midrib and principal veins, but thinly scattered all over with green 
viscous glands, the serratures open but not deep, each furnished 
with several fine gland-tipped teeth, the petioles pubescent and 
setose and furnished with 2 or 3 falcate aciculi. Stipules glandtilar 
on the back or even a little pubescent, the upper ones and the 
bracts very large, when the plant is in flower quite hiding the 
short peduncles, the bracts also glandular on the back but not hairy, 
all finely setoso-ciliated. Peduncles very short and quite naked. 
Calyx-tube broadly ovate or subglobose, quite naked, glaucous, 
and tinged with purple. Sepals | to | inch long, naked on the 
back but somewhat hairy towards the edges, the more luxuriant 
ones famished with 3 or 4 erecto-patent toothed pinnse on each 
side, all copiously setoso-ciliated. Petals deep red, the flowers 
measuring about 1 inch across. Styles villose. Fruit subglobose, 
not at all narrowed at the neck, measuring about inch each w'ay, 
ripening in September, by which time the erecto-patent sepals 
have all fallen. 

“ Found by Mr. S. King in the neighbourhood of Luddenden 
near Halifax, in West Yorkshire.” 

England. Shrub. Summer. 

Of this plant I have seen no specimen, so I have extracted Mr. 
Baker’s description from the “ Naturalist,” not venturing to write a 
description contrasting it with the other species without having 
specimens or drawings of the plant before me. 

Mr. Baker considers it as coming near R. sepium, but differing 
in the size, shape, and colour of the leaves, with hairy ribs and peti- 
oles; also in its peculiar bracts, stipules, and peduncles, subglobose 
fruit, slightly hairy sepals, and villose styles. 

SJiort-pedicelled Bose. 

SPECIES XII.— ROSA JUNDZILLIANA. Bemr. 

Baker, in Nmt. 18C4, p. 65. 

Prickles rather numerous, large, slightly curved, nearly equal, 
not intermingled with aciculi and gland-tipped setse. leaflets 
oval, very acutely doubly-serrate, dull greyish-green and sparingly 
pubescent but becoming glabrous when mature above, pale h^y 
on the veins and with numerous viscous glands beneath. Pedioela 
rather long, with oval bracts, thickly clothed with gland-tipped 
aciculi. Styles sparingly hairy. Fruit subglobose or broadly 
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urceolate-ovoid, thickly clothed with gland-tipped aciouli, **or 
nearly naked.” — (Baker.) Sepals deciduous, falling before the 
fruit is ripe, leaf-pointed, generally sparingly pinnate, clothed with 
gland-tipped setse. 

Gathered by Mr, F. M. Webb and Mr. H. S. Fisher, in a hedge 
near Morton, Cheshire ; only one bush actually known. From this 
some doubts may be entertained of its being native. 

England ? Shrub. Summer. 

I am indebted to Mr. Baker for a specimen of this plant. It 
agrees in general appearance with R. tomentosa, but the prickles 
resemble those of 11. Borreri, and the leaves are more glandular 
and less thickly pubescent than those of the Villosa? group. Mr. 
Baker describes it as a vigorous bush with arching stems, about 
6 feet in height, the flower pink and about the size of R. tomen- 
tosa. The fruit f to ^ inch long by f broad, with the sepals 
falling before it changes colour, lie says that the Cheslare plant 
agrees well with the French plant sent him by M. B^^glise, 
eacept that the prickles are more robust. 

JundziVs Bme. 

French, AW dt «. 


SPECIES XIII.— ROSA BORRERL ITooA 

Plate CCCCLXXL 

Baker, in Nat 1864, p. 63. Wo<xIm, Traim. of Linn. Soc. VoL IL p. 210l 
R. duuietoruin, Sm. Eng. Pot. No. 2i>79. 

R inodora, " FriuP Jiorrer^ in E, B. 8. Na 2610, noU. 

Prickles numerous, large, curved, uniform, not intermixed with 
aciculi and gland-tipped setm. Leaflets oval or elliptical, sharply 
serrate, with the serratures again very faintly serrated, deep green 
above where they are sparingly hairy when young but glabrous 
when mature, paler more hairy and with a few sticky almost scent- 
less glands beneath. Pedicels short, with largo oval bracts, and 
clothed with a few aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles hairy. 
Fruit urceolate-ovoid, scarlet when ripe. Sepals deciduous, falling 
by the time the fruit is ripe, leaf-pointed, entire, or slightly pin- 
natihd, "varying from almost naked to a good deal glandular 
<m the outside.” — (Baker.) 

In hedges and thickets. Apparently not common. Only known 
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certainly to occur in Sussex, Kent, Worcestershire, and Yorkshire, 
and possibly Northumberland. 

England, Scotland ? Shrub. Summer. 

^ This plant forms one of the connecting links between R. 
micrantha and R. canina, diflFering from the former in its larger 
size, much fewer glands on the leaflets, larger stipules, fewer 
acicuu and gland-tipped setse on the pedicels, and more hairy 
styles. The sepals are also more broadly triangular and with a 
shorter leaf-point. 

I suspect that this should stand as a sub-species of R. canina if 
the Caninse Sub-rubginosse of Mr. Baker be rightly referred to that 
species. 

The Northumbrian plant gathered in a hedge at Spring Gardens, 
near Newcastle, by Mr. Robertson, “ differs from Borreri in having 
a few setaceous aeiculi and a few set® intermixed with its prickles, 
leaves more glandular beneath and the glands faintly odorous, the 
terminal leaflet being nearly as broad as long and much rounded at 
the base, by its deeper coloured flowers, more elongated calyx-tube 
and fruit, and more persistent sepals.”— (Baker, 1. c. p. 64.) Mr. 
Baker thinks this may be the true R. inodora of Fries, of which he 
has not seen an authenticated specimen. 

JBorrer's Hose. 

Section IV.— CANIN.®. 

Large bushes with arching or sub-erect main stems and rather 
slender branches. Shoots with the prickles scattered, uniform, not 
intermingled with aciculi or gland-ti])pcd setse. Leaves glabrous 
or hairy, without glands or with a few on the under side. 
Pedicels on a corymbose cyme, usually naked. Styles not united. 
Fruit ovoid, with deciduous or sub- persistent sepals. 

SPECIES XIV— ROSA CANINA. Lifm. 

Plates CCCC1.XXI1. CCCCLXXIIL CCCCLXXIII.* CCCCLXXIV. 

Baker, in Nat 18<)4, p. 93. 

Prickles scattered, large, curved or hooked, uniform, not 
intermingled with aciculi and gland-tipped set®. Leaflets ellip- 
tical or oval, doubly or simply serrate, varying from glabrous to 
sparingly hairy, sometimes with a few sticky not fragrant glands 
bi'neath. Pedicels short with oval bracts, usually naked. Styles 
glabrous or hairy. Fruit ovoid or subglobose, scarlet when ripe. 
Sepals deciduous or sub-persistent, leaf-pointed and usually more 
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or less pinnatifid, generally glabrous, but sometimes with gland- 
tipped setae on the outside.* 

Mr. Baker distinguishes the following forms, which he arranges 
under four groups. 

Group I.—SUBRUBIGINOSJ). 

Leaves sparingly glandular beneath, either all over or only on 
the principal veins. Pedicels naked or with aciculi. Fruit various. 

The plants of this group are placed by M. D6sdglise in the 
section Bubiginosae. They appear to mo to be best placed with 
B. inodora and Borreri, except B. vinacea, which appears to be a 
true Dog-rose. 


1. Rosa Blondseana. Bipart, 

Baker, in Nst 1864, p. 103. 

Stem with divaricate branches ; prickles moderate, slightly 
curved. Leaflets elliptical or obovate-elliptical, glaucous above, 
glabrous and glaucous with scattered glands (which arc most 
abundant on the midrib beneath), sharply doubly serrate, with the 
secondary serratures gland-tipped. Petioles glandular, destitute of 
hairs. Stipules and bracts glabrous, ciliated with gland-tipped 
set®. Pedicels with a few aciculi and gland-tipped set®. Styles 
thickly hairy. Fruit naked, obovate or subglobosc, turning 
scarlet in September. Sepals leaf pointed, pinnate, with gland- 
tipped set® on the outside, some of them falling by the time the 
fruit changes colour. 

In hedges. Kilvington, North-east Yorkshire ; and Mr. Baker 
has gathered a very similar plant in the counties of Perth and 
Aberdeen. 

^ I tin indebtad to Hr. Baker for frpeciment of the |^7*eater Dumber of the forma 
of the Dog-roiea which he hoa no oerefulij worked out and coinj»ared with Coutiocntal 
apecimetia muued hy H. I>{*ii^gliae. I however feel myaelf quite unable to come toanjr 
aatiafoctoiy ooneluaioD la to bow oiany of the foima ought to be regarded aa aoh^apedea ; 
bdeed ihi%aa in the cnae of the Robi^ con onlj be aaceruined hy continued cultivation 
from aeed, ao aa to aaoertain what forma are reallj {jermanent, aa it ia impoaaible to 
determine d prwri what characteii invariably deacend nuohanged from the fiarent to 
the ofia|irii]^ 
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2. Bose Bakeri. DesegVm, 

Plate CCCCLXXIIL 

DUfgl%s%^ in Journ. of Bot. 186i, p. 267. 

Baker ^ in Nat. 1864, p. 102. 

Main stem scarcely arching, with short spreading branches; 
prickles moderately strong, slightly curved. Leaflets oval or 
elliptical-oval, firm, softly and thinly hairy above, thickly hairy 
and with numerous small green scattered glands beneath, doubly 
serrated, the secondary serratures tipped with gland-tipped hairs, 
and ciliated with short woolly hairs ; petioles with woolly hairs and 
numerous gland-tipped setaj and a few prickles. Stipules and 
bracts densely pubescent and thickly glandular, ciliated with short 
gland-tipped setae. Pedicels short, naked or with a few aciculi 
and gland-tipped setaj. Styles woolly. Fruit glabrous, ovoid, 
ripening early in September. Sepals leaf-pointed and pinnate, 
ciliated with gland-tipped seta?, and with a few scattered on the 
outside, remaining until the fruit changes colour. 

In hedges at Sowerby, Korth-east Yorkshire. 

faker's Rose. 

3. Rosa tomentella. Leman. 

Baker^ in Nat. 1864, p. 102. 

Branchc.s short, flexuous ; prickles strong, much curved, 
licallcts roundish-ovate, or ovate, rather firm, very thinly hairy 
above, paler and rather densely so, especially on the veins, and with 
a few scattered glands beneath, doubly serrate, with the serratures 
gland-tipped, and ciliated with woolly hairs ; petioles with numerous 
woolly hairs, and a few short gland-tipi)ed seta? and prickles. 
Stipules and bracts pubescent Itcncath, ciliated with short gland- 
tipped seta?. Pedicles very short, naked. Styles woolly. Fruit 
subglobose, glabrous, turning scarlet in October. Sepals leaf- 
pointed, pinnate, nearly naked on the back, with a few gland-tipped 
seta? on the margins, falling before the fruit changes colour. 

In hedges in North Yorkshire and in Warwickshire. 

4. Rosa arvatica. /’«?«<• 

Baihtr, in N»t 1864, j». 101. 

Stems arched, with rather slender branches; prickles stout, 
hooked. l/?aflets elliptical or oval-elliptical, glabrous above, paler 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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hairy and glandular on the veins beneath, acutely doubly serrate, 
with the secondary serratures gland- tipped, without hairs ; petioles 
hairy, with rather numerous gland-tipped setae, and a few prickles. 
Stipules and bracts sub-glabrous, with a few scattered glands, 
closely ciliated mth gland-tipped setae. Pedicels naked. Styles 
sub-glabrous. Fruit subglobose-ovoid, turning scarlet in October. 
Sepals leaf-pointed and copiously pinnate, slightly glandular on the 
outside, ciliated with gland-tipped setae, falling before the fruit 
changes colour. 

In hedges at Sowerby and Elilvington, North Yorkshire, and 
near Newcastle. 

6. Rosa vinacea. Baker. 

Baker, in Nat 1864, p. 101. 

Stems arched, with rather slender branches; prickles stout, 
hooked. Leaflets elliptical, glaucous-green, firm, glahrou.s above, 
paler, glabrous and glandular on the principal veins beneath, very 
acutely doubly serrate, with the secondary serratures gland-tipped ; 
petioles glabrous, with gland-tipped seta?, and a few small prickles. 
Stipules and bracts glabrous, closely ciliated urith gland-tipped 
setae. Pedicels very short, naked. Styles hairy. Fruit subglobose, 
glabrous, turning scarlet in October. Sepals slightly leaf-pointed, 
entire, or sparingly pinnate, with a few gland-tip[>ed 8(?tje, most 
numerous on the margins, falling before the fruit clmngcs colour. 

In hedges at Thirsk, North Yorkshire. 

Tliis seems to be a glandular form closely allied to K. dumalis, 
as iar as I can judge from seeing only a single dried specimen. 

Group II.— HISPID.E. Baker. 

Leaves without glands beneath ; pedicels more or less densely 
clothed with acieuli and gland-tipped aciculi. Calyx-tube occa- 
nonally with gland-tipped aciculi. 

e. Boaa omda. See. 

PtATt CCOCLXXIII * 

Baker, u Nat ]8«4. p. 100. 

Leaflets oval, firm, glaucous-green and glabrous above, more 
glaucous and hairy (especially on the veins) beneath, sharply and 
nearly simply but somewhat irr^larly serrate ; petioles woolly* 
with numerous gland-tipped setm and a few prickles. Stipules and 
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bracts slightly hairy beneath, closely ciliated with gland-tipped 
seta). Peduncles with numerous aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. 
Calyx-tube naked. Sepals leaf-pointed, sparingly pinnate, glandu- 
lar on the outside. 

In Highland valleys in Perthshire and Inverness-shire. Mr. 
Baker considers a plant found by the Bev. W. M. Hind, near 
Sta{)enbill, Derbyshire, to be closely allied to R. cassia, differing 
only in the leaves being slightly hairy above and the calyx-tube 
and sepals acieulate. 

7. Rosa verticillacantha. 

Baker ^ in Nat. 1801, p. 100. 

Leaflets elliptical, firm, bright green and glabrous above, paler 
and glabrous beneath, sharply doubly serrate, with the secondary 
serratures gland - tipped ; petioles glabrous, with gland-tipped 
aciculi and a few small prickles. Stipules and bracts glabrous, 
ciliated, with gland-tipped setie. Pedicels with numerous aciculi 
and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles sparingly hairy. Fruit elliptical- 
ovoid, not ripening till October. Sepals “ somewhat glandular on 
the back, and densely setoso-ciliated, deciduous by the time the 
fruit changes colour.” — (Baker, 1 . c.) 

In hedges at Myton, Warwickshire, and Twycross, near 
Atherstone, "Warwickshire : and a similar plant ■with a densely 
prickly calyx-tube was found by the late Mr. T. Clark in Somer- 
setshire. 

s. Rosa andegavensis. BattanL 

Bakfr, in N*t. ISCi, p. lOO. 

R. cauiim y, WomU. 

Leaflets broadly oval, firm, glabrous on both sides, sharply and 
nearly simply but somewhat irregularly serrate ; })ctioles glabrous, 
with a few gland-tipi)cd seta* and prickles. Stipules and bracts 
glabrous, sparingly ciliated with gland-tipped setie. Pedicels and 
base of calyx with numerous aciculi and gland-tipped aciculi. Styles 
woolly. Sepals Icaf-iwinted, pinnate, glandular and prickly on the 
outside, but scaretdy ciliated. 

Pass of Lanrick (Mr. Borrer) and Braemar (Mr. H. U. 

Watson). 

Group III.— SUBCRISTAT.E. Baker. 

Leaves without glands beneath. Pedicels naked, or only aroi- 
dentally with a few aciculi or gland-tippcd aciculi. Fruit pliable 
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when green, ripening early in September. Sepals erect-spreading 
after the petals fall, and usually adhering till after the fruit 
changes colour. 

9. Rosa celerata. Baker. 

Baher^ in Nat. 1864, p. 99. 

Stems arching ; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets broadly ovate, 
thin, firm, green and glabrous above, paler and hairy on the 
principal veins beneath, shallowly doubly serrate, the secondary 
serratuies gland-tipped ; petioles shortly pubescent, with numerous 
short gland-tipped seta?. Stipules and bracts glabrous, ciliated 
with gland-tipped setw. Pedicels naked, as long as the bracts. 
Styles hairy. Fruit subglobose, smooth, turning scarlet early in 
September. Sepals leaf-pointed and copiously pinnate, glabrous in 
the middle on the outside, and ciliated with gland-tipped sette, 
remaining imtil after the fruit changes colour. 

Thickets in Holywell Dean, Northumberland. 

10. Rosa coriifolia. I'rieM. 

Plate CCCCLXXII.* 

Baker, in Nat 1SC4, p. 98. 

It bracteaoeuH, Wood», et Avet. Arujt 

Stems arching ; prickles rather slender, very slightly curved. 
Leaflets roundish-ovate, thick, greyish green and hairy above, 
paler and softly pubescent beneath, shallowly serrated, without 
gland-tipped seta*; petioles woolly, nearly destitute of gland-tipped 
seta*, and with few prickles. Stipules and bracts densely pubescent 
beneath, with scarcely any gland-tipped seta? on the margin. 
Pedic-els naked, extremely short, much shorter than the bracts. 
Styles woolly. Sepals leaf-pointed, and copiously pinnate, naked 
on the outside but usually tomentose towards the edges, nearly 
destitute of gland-tipped seta? at the edges. 

Ulverstone, Lancashire (Mr. Woods), and Castlcton of Bracmar 
(31r. 11. C. Watson), and a less hairy form is plentiful in hedges at 
lliirsk. North Yorkshire. 

A specimen collected by Winch, near Ncwcastlc-on-iyne, has, 
according to Mr. Baker, the large bracts and short peduncles of 


* Tlw pUte ia taken from » dmirisg made by Mrs. Baker from Mr. Wataon'e 
•peeimena, vhiob onfortanatdj perubed in tbe diaaetroiu fire wbkli took place on 
Mr. fiaker'a premiam on 9tk May, 1864. 
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B-. coriifolia, but the shape, vestiture, and serration of the leaves 
bear a greater resemblance to those of R. Watsoni. 

Leathery - leaved Briar. 

Oerman^ LedderhlaUrige Rose. 


11. Bosa WatSOnL Baker. 

Bak^, in Nat. 18G4, p. 98. 

R bracteBcens /3, IF oods. 

“ Leaves glabrous on the upper surface, the teeth sharper and 
closer than in R. coriifolia, not always simple, the accessory serra- 
tions gland-tipped, somewhat hairy beneath ; the terminal leaflet 
ovate ; the petioles villose, but hardly at all setose. Stipules and 
bracts nearly glabrous on the back, slightly setoso-ciliated, not 
peculiarly large, nor hiding the peduncle as in R. coriifolia. 
Peduncle naked. Calyx-tube ovate-urceolate. Sepals erecto-patent 
after the petals fall, leaf-pointed and fully pinnate, glandular all over 
the back.” — (Baker, 1. c.) 

Ambleside, Westmoreland (Woods), and between Dalwhinnie 
and Etrisk, Inverness-shire (Mr. 11. C. Watson). 

12. Rosa SUberistata. Baker. 

Baker, in Nat. 1864, p. 97. 

R. touientoaa y, iroot/c. 

Stem arching ; prickles stout, curved. Leaflets oval or elliptical, 
leathery, glaucous-green and glabrous above, more glaucous and 
glabrous beneath, sharply and irregularly or imperfectly doubly 
serrate, some of the smaller serratures gland-tipped ; petioles witli 
scattered hairs, gland-tipped seta?, and a few ])rieklcs. Stipules and 
bracts glabrous, ciliated with gland-tipjH'd setjc. Pedicels naked, 
very short, shorter than the bracts. Styles woolly. Fruit turning 
scarlet early in September. Sepals glabrous or glandular on the 
outside, leaf-pointed, sparingly pinnate, more or less ciliated with 
gland-tipiMjd seta?, mostly adhering until the fruit is fully ripe. 

In hedges and thickets. Yorkshire, Cheshire, Northumber- 
land, Perthshire. 

Mr. Baker finds at Keld, in Swaledale, Yorkshire, a rose with 
deep rod flowers, pedicels with a few gland-tipped aciculi, and 
sepals glandular on the outside, which in other respects agrees with 
his R. suberistata. 
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13. Rosa Crepiniana. DitegUn. 

Baier, in Nat. 1864, p. 97. 

Stems arching ; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets oval or ellip- 
tical, glaucous-green and glabrous above, more glaucous and 
glabrous beneath, sharply and simply or imperfectly doubly sit- 
rate, scarcely any of the serratures gland-tip]>ed ; petioles nearly 
destitute of hairs or gland-tipped seta*, but with a few prickles. 
Stipules and bracts glabrous, sparingly ciliated with small gland- 
tipped teeth. Pedicels glabrous, short, rather shorter than the 
bracts. Styles densely woolly. Fruit turning scarlet early in Sep- 
tember. Sepals leaf-pointed and copiously pinnate, naked or with 
a few gland-tipped setae on the outside, tomentose on the margins, 
scarcely or not at all ciliated with gland-tipped setae, mostly adhering 
until the fruit is fully ripe. 

Hedges in North-east Yorkshire. 

Mr. Baker finds plants similar to the alwve, but with a few 
gland-tipped aciculi on the pedicels, at Wood-end, Thirsk, and 
Chesterholme, Northumberland. 

Group IV.-EU-CANINiE. Baker. 

Leaves without glands beneath. Pedicels naked, or only acci- 
dentally with a few aciculi or gland-tipped setae. Fruit stone-hard 
when green, ripening in the end of September or Octolwsr. S«*pals 
reflexed after the petals fall, and deciduous before the fruit changes 
colour. 

14. Rosa canescens. Hater. 

Baler, in Sut 1864, p. 97. 

Stems arching ; prickles stout, booked. leaflets oval-elliptical, 
firm, sparingly hairy when young but sub-glabrous and greyish- 
green when mature above, paler and closely pubescent lieneath, 
sharply and shallowly doubly s<;rratc, with the secondary serraturtis 
gland-tipped ; petioles thinly woolly, with a few gland-tip{)ed setm. 
Stipules and bracts pubescent beneath, ciliated with gland-tipped 
setse. Pedicels naked, longer than the bracts. Styles hairy. 
Fruit roundish-ovoid, ripening in October. Sepals leaf-pointed 
and copiously pinnate, pubescent on the outside, oiliatod with 
gland-tipped setse, (klling before the fruit is ripe. 

ThirsV. Yorkshixo. 
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Mr. Baker remarks that this plant has a resinous scent, and 
that the leaves resemble those of B>. tomentosa, while the fruit is 
that of normal E. canina. 

15. Rosa pruinosa. AiiUr. 

Baker f in Nat. 1804, p. 96. 

R csesia, Borrer^ in Hook. Brit FL (in part, not E. B.). 

stem slightly arching ; prickles rather slender, slightly curved. 
Leaflets broadly ovate, rather thin, sparingly hairy when young hut 
sub-glabrous and glaucous-green when mature above, glaucous and 
thinly-hairy beneath ; petioles with woolly hairs and a few gland- 
tipped setae. Stipules and bracts sub-glabrous, “ hairy on the 
back” (Baker), sparingly ciliated with gland-tipped setae. Pedicels 
naked, as long as or shorter than the bracts. Styles sparingly 
hairy. Fruit subglobose, ripening in the end of September. 
Sepals leaf-pointed amd pinnate, glabrous on the outside, with 
tomentose edges, sparingly ciliated with gland-tipped setae, falling 
before the fruit is ripe. 

Marrick Moor, and by the Swale near Keld, Yorkshire, also by 
the bridge between Swallwell and Axwell Park, Durham. 

The form from thickets by the side of the Swale has the sepals 
glamdular all over the outside. 

16. Rosa dumetorum. '•ThuiU.” Woods. 

Baker, in Nat. 18C4, p. 96. 

Stem arching; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets elliptical or 
oval, more or less acuminate, moderately thick, thinly-hairy when 
young but sub-glabrous and greyish-green when mature above, grey 
and thinly-hairy (especially on the veins) beneath, simply but irre- 
gularly and shallowly serrate, the serralures not gland-tipped but 
ciliated with woolly hairs ; petioles woolly, with very few gland- 
tipped setre. Stipules and bracts sub-glabrous (pubescent in one 
of the specimens sent me by Mr. Baker, authenticated by 
M. Crepin), sparingly ciliated with very short gland-tipped setse 
and woolly hairs. Pedicels naked, as long as or shorter than the 
bracts. Styles thinly-hairy. Fruit usually large, ovoid-urceolate, 
“ sometimes subglobose” (Baker, 1 . c.), ripening in the end of Sep- 
tember. Sepals leaf-pointed and copiously pinnate, glabrous on the 
outside, tomentose on the edges, scarcely ciliated with gland-tipped 
setae, falling before the fruit ripens. 
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In hedges. Common near Thirsk, Yorkshire, and probably 
generally distributed. 

17. Bosa uncinella. £«$$. 

Baker, in Nat 1864, p. 95. 

“ Habit of growth and prickles of the normal R. canina. Leaves 
flat, grey-green, slightly-hairy on the upper surface when young, but 
glabrous when mature, greyer still and hairy all over beneath, so 
that the edge is ciliated, firm in texture, the serrations simple, 
spreading and open, as broad as they are deep, callous at the tips, 
the terminal leaflet broadly oval or obovate, much rounded at the 
base; the petioles villous, but hardly at all glandular, furnished 
usually with 2 or 3 hooked prickles. Stipules and bracts slightly 
hairy on the back, dentate but hardly at all gland-ciliated. 
Peduncles naked. Calyx-tube and fruit large, broadly elliptical or 
subglobose, the green fruit rather more pliable than in R, platy- 
phylla. The sepals reflexed after the petals fall, leaf-pointed and 
fully pinnate, tomentose, and slightly glandular on the back, hardly 
at all setoso-ciliated. Styles villous.” — (Baker, 1 . c.) 

Banks of the Yore, at Aysgarth Force, North-west Yorkshire, 

18. Boss platyphylla. Rtsa. 

Baker, in Nnt 1864, p. 95. 

Stem arching ; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets broadly oval or 
obovate-oval, rather firm, flat, greyish-green and glabrous above, 
glaucous and thinly -hairy beneath, sharply deeply and irn'gu- 
larly serrate, the serraturcs not gland-tipped ; petioles thinly 
woolly, with gland-ti[)pcd set® and prickles. Stipules and bracts 
thinly-liairy on the back, with a few gland-tipped setm on the 
margins, but not regularly ciliated. Pedie<*ls nak(;d, as long (is or 
shorter than the bracts. Styles villose. Sepals leaf-pointed, pin- 
nate, nearly destitute of gland-tipped set® on the edges. Tlio 
mature fruit has not been seen either by Mr. Baker or myself, but 
is described by M. I)tis6gllse as ovoid, with the sepals fiilling before 
maturity. 

At Giggleswick and Settle, West Yorkshire. 

Of this plant I have only seen imperfect spedmonik 
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19. Rosa urbica. Ltmum. 

Plate CCCCLXXIV. 

Jtaier, in Nat. 1864, p. 94. 

'R. Forsteri, Sm. Borrer, in E. B. S. No. 2611. 

K. collina (i. Woods, in Trans, of Linn. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 219. 

Stems archill"; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets ovate-oval, 
rather firm, not flat, green or slightly glaucous and glabrous above, 
paler and downy on the veins beneath, deeply, sharply, and irregu- 
larly but simply serrate, the serratures destitute of gland-tipped 
setae, but ciliated with woolly hairs ; petioles woolly, with a very 
few gland-tipped setae and prickles. Stipules and bracts sub- 
glabrous or sparingly pubescent beneath, ciliated with gland-tipped 
setje and woolly hairs. Pedicels naked, as long as or shorter than 
the bracts. Styles hairy. Fruit urceolate-ovoid, or subglobose, 
ripening in October. Sepals leaf-pointed and copiously pinnate, 
with a very few gland-tipped setae on the edges, falling before the 
fruit is ripe. 

In hedges and thickets. Very common, and generally distri- 
buted. 

“ A closely-allied plant from Hawnby bank and hedges at 
Sowerby, near Thirsk, with slightly double serrations, peduncles 
a little aciculatc, sepals not fully reflexed and a little glandular on 
the back, is referred doubtfully by M. Ddseglise to EL. platyphyl- 
loides, llipart.” — Baker, l.c. 

20. Rosa dumalis. Bechst. 

Baker, in Nat. 1864, p. 94. 

R. sarmentacea. Woods. Borrer, in R B. S. No. 2595. 

Stem arching ; prickles stout, curved. Leaflets ovate or ellip- 
tical, more or less acuminate, rather firm, not flat, green or glau- 
cous-green and glabrous both above and beneath, deeply and 
acutely doubly serrate, the secondary serratures gland-tipped ; 
petioles sub-glabrous, with a few gland-tipped setae and small 
prickles. Stipules and bracts closely ciliated with gland-tipped 
setae. Pedicels short, naked. Styles hairy. Fruit varying from 
ovoid-urceolate to sub-globose, ripening in October. Sepals leaf- 
pointed and copiously pinnate, glabrous on the back, more or less 
densely ciliated with gland-tipped setae, falling before the fruit is 
ripe. 

In hedges and thickets. Very common, and generally distri- 
buted. 

2 Q 
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This is distinguished from all the preceding Dog-roses by the 
leaflets being quite glabrous both above and beneath. 

21. Rosa lutetiana. Ltman. 

Baker, in Nat. 1864, p. 94. 

IL caniiia, Drseylite, Esaai Monngr. do Rosiers de la France, p. 61. 

Woods, Sm. Eng. Bot. Na 992. 

Stem arching ; prickles stout, hooked. Leaflets oval or elliptical, 
rather firm, not flat, green or glaucous-green and glabrous on both 
sides, closely deeply sharply and irregularly but simply serrate, 
the serratures without gland-tipped sette ; petioles glabrous, nearly 
destitute of gland-tipped set®, but with a few small hooked prickles. 
Stipules and bracts glabrous, usually not ciliated with gland- 
tipped setae. Pedicels short, naked. Styles slightly hairy. Fruit 
urceolate-ovoid or subglobose, ripening in October. Sepals leaf- 
pointed, copiously pinnate, sub-glabrous on the outside, more or less 
ciliated with gland-tipped setae, falling before the fruit ripens. 

In hedges and thickets. Very common throughout the kingdom. 

This is disting^shablc from the last by the leaves having the 
serratures closer and simple, i.e. without small gland-tipped teeth 
upon them. From all the other Dog-roses the leaves glabrous on 
both sides is sufficient to separate it. 


It is utterly impossible to give any accurate distribution of 
these forms of the Dog-rose ; many of them will, no doubt, be found 
to be much more widely spread than has been indicated. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

The greater number of the plants included under B. canina have 
arching stems 6 to 10 or 12 feet high, with very large uniform 
mostly curved prickles. Leaves and leaflets about the size of those 
of B. tomentosa ; the flowers generally 2 or 3 together, 1^ to 2 
inches across, most commonly pale pink. 

C<mmon Dog-rote, 

Freoeb, BotUr EglatiUer. Gemwo, UurnU Bom. 

The Wild Bow of oar bodgw Is of the wme CmdiIj w raaaj of oar nort attnotivo 
garden brouritM ; and although (beaa have a nore rich and atriking beantj, than an 
thoae who prefer the nmiile diaraM of the comoion Dog-roaa. All Uw nanarona 
varietiM of doable Roae ealtivstad in oar gardsat poaaaa the man pnpaika 
aa thk plant The fruit of Uie D<^-roae, or hipa ” aa they an callad, bn long 
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been used to make a conserve with sugar, and is an article included in the Phar- 
macopoeia.-' The so-called fruit is truly the enlarged persistent calyx enclosing the 
real fruits, which are numerous small achenia, clothed, as well atf the inside of the 
calyx, with silky hairs. In preparing them for officinal use, the hairs and achenia 
are to be carefully removed, and the fleshy calyx beaten to a pulp, to which, 
gradually, thrice their own weight of white sugar is to be added. The employ- 
ment of heat in the preparation of this conserve is directed in the Pharmaco|KEia ; 
but it is better omitted. The pulp consists chiefly of malic and citric acids, in 
ccimbiuation mostly with some salts, tannin, resins, a small quantity of volatile and 
fixed oils, woody fibre, and a large quantity of sugar. The action on the stouiach is 
slightly refrigerant and aperient, its sweetness recommending it to children, and as 
A vehicle for other medicines. It is apt to candy or concrete by keeping. The fresh 
hips, freed from the fruit and hairs, braised, and having a little sugar added, yield, 
by having hot water poured on them, a cooling mildly-astringent drink, which would 
be grateful to the ]>oor sufiering from autumnal fevers. In former times, when garden 
fruit was scarce, these hips were esteemed for dessert. Gerarde assures us that the 
hips of the rose ‘‘ maketh the most pleasante meats and banqueting dishes, and tarts 
and such-like, the making whereof” he commits to the ‘‘cunning cooke and teethe to 
eate them in the riche mau*s mouth.” The Germans still use them as an ordinary 
preserve ; and this, as well a.s a preserve of the blossom, is employed in onr own village 
confectionary. The flowers still form an article of luxury among the Chinese ; and Sir 
John Davis, in describing a feast given to him at Shanghae, mentions a ragoitt of the 
flowers of the common ChMia Pose dressed whole, which celestial and ambrosial dish 
he, however, declares to have been a mixture of salt, sour and other indescribable 
flavours, such as forbade a repetition ; being therein of a different opinion from Master 
Gerarde, who affirms that they are greatly to be desired as a culinary vegetable, “as 
well for their virtues and goodness in taste, as also for their beautiful colour.” Gerarde 
hints at “ divei's other pretty things made of roses and sugar, which are impertinent 
unto our historie.” 

Pliny, Galen, and others have dwelt much on the virtues of the tufty spongioles 
which we often find growing on the branches of wild Roses, and which children call 
“ Robin’s pincushions.’^ All sorts of medicinal qualities have been attributed to them, 
and they were supposed to be parts of the lv<»se itself ; but we know now that they are 
excrescences jiroduced by the insect powers ol the Cynips Rosse, a little insect which 
deposits its eggs in the miniature bud, and thus arrests its development. 

Of the Roses we have many varieties which are favourites in the garden. R Indica 
the China Rose, is perhajis the moat beautiful, and is found wild about Canton, in China. 
It blossoms six or eight times a year, and its colour viunes from a delicate blush to a 
deep crimson. There is a hybrid variety between this species and the R odorata, which 
is well known in gardens as the tea-scented China Rose. The varieties of this pretty 
Rose grow abundantly in France in the open aii , they do not well bear the climate of 
England. The Austrian Rose — Rosa lutea — is known by its foliage existing only at 
the extremity of its branches ; prickles under the stipules, and leaflets hollow. The 
most brilliant yellow roses are produced from this species : they require a moist and 
dry pure air, and do well without pruning. The Rose, as among Eastern nations, has 
ever been a favourite in France. Some of the French deeds or “ acts” of the Middle 
Ages contain clauses stipulating for certain “ rentes ” of Roses. Such rents, too, have 
been paid in our own country. Lord Brougham still holds the castle of High Head in 
capiie of the Queen ** by the service of a red Rose rendered annually at Carlisle.” In 
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the East the Bose has ever been a favourite flower, and in the imaginative language of 
the poet its praises have been set forth. It is the Musk Boae, R. moschata, which we 
are told in Eastern story is the chosen flower of the nightingale, among the branches 
of whicli he is supposed to sit and sing his love-tale, and the delicate petals of which 
constitute his only food : — 

** For there the Bose, o’er crag and vale 
Sultana to the nightingale, 

Blooms blushing to her lovers tale, 

His queen, his garden queen, his Bose.** 

Moore alludes to this legend with his usual fervour 

" O ! sooner shall the Bose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 

And to some meaner minstrels lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil. 

Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 

A breath of the belovM one.” 

But it is not only when in all its blushing beauty that the Bose possesses its 
fragrant charms : even when alKuit to wither and fall away, the scent remains ; and 
large quantities of Bodies are cultivated for the sole purpose of making extracts of 
different s<»rta In hot countries u large quantity of volatile oil is elabonited by the 
flowers of the species of Boses which grow in those climates, — such as K. moschata, 
B. Datiiascena, and others. Tiie valuable and delicious perfume known as ** attar” or 
“ottor of Ivo.Hes,” is said to be pr<.K:ured in the followin'g simple manner A largo 
ve«8el is filled with ilie picke<l |ietals of ; they are covered with spring-water, 

exfKised to the sun daily for a week ; oily particles gradually rise to the top and come 
together : theM? are carehilly nMiioved by a piece of cotton, and tightly corked in 
small bottles. A [perfumer in Paris, wdio made this costly preparation for Louis XVI., 
declares that four thrmsand [rounds weight of rose-leavt?s yielded only seventeen ounces 
of the oil. We can estimate in this way the costliness of the scent and the great 
temptation there is to adulterate it with other oils, llosc-water is matle by distillation, 
and w'as at one time in extensive u.h 4« among the great and rich, and on state occasions 
was always presented in silver-gilt ew'ers 

“ Atu?nd him with a silver basin 
Full of rose-water.” 

This custom in now almost entirely confined to our City feasts, and goes in company 
with the loving-cup, and other remnants of an ago when the pleasures of the table 
were regarded in quantity rather than cpiality. 

The old fashioued cornfKiund called />o< pmirri preserves much of the original 
freshness of the scent of the flower ; but for this purjKsio the Wild Bote and the new 
varieties which fill our gardens are alike iiseless ; no kind should be used but the old 
sweet-eoented damask, cabbage, or moNs Rosea The Bose petals should be strewn on 
sheets of paper and carefully dried in the t«in, and should then be put in a large China 
jar with Uy-salt between the layera JAvetider- flowers and other ingredients may be 
added at discretion. The floweta generally used are clove-pinks, violets, orange-flowers, 
Jemainine, sad rosemary ^ but only a smaU quantity of each, so as not to overpower the 
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IloBes. An old recipe, in whicli our grandmothers delighted, and which, when con- 
cocted by their busy hands, served to perfume the state chambers for many a day, is as 
follows : — 

A few laurel and bay-leaves, knotted marjoram and dried balm of Gilead : besides 
these, to every two ][)ecka of rose-leaves there should be orris-root sliced, gum benjamin 
and storax, 2 oz. of each ; oz. of musk, \ lb. of angelica-root sliced, and three Seville 
oranges stuck as full of cloves as possible, dried in a cool oven, and either pounded or 
thrown in whole. 

Englishmen exalt the Rose as their national flower, for ever happily blended with 
the shamrock and thistle ; but we must not forget that at one period of our history 
it was the symbol for internal war and bloodshed, when the Red and the White Roses, 
and those that wore thorn, as nearly related to each other as the flowers themselves, 
waged a deadly fight with each other, — when, according to Skakespeare, Warwick says 
to Plantagenet : — 

“ This brawl to-day. 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 

Shall send between the Red Rose and the White 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 

A prophecy which was but too fatally fulfilled. 

The Union or York-and-Lancaster Rose, a very elegant variety, with mixed red 
and wliite petals, has been generally referred to the marriage of Henry VIL with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edv. ard lY., by which the animosity of the contending houses 
was happily and finally extinguished. An old author penned the following lines^ 
worthy of Anacreon, on presenting a white Rose to a Lancastrian lady 

If this fair Rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear ; 

’Twill blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there.” 

The old saying, to speak “under the ros(‘ * is somewhat difficult to explain ; but 
mythological writers afford a solution to it by telling us that “ Cupid, the god of love, 
made Harpocratt?s, tbt; god of silence, a present of the first Rose, to bribe him not to 
divulge the secrets of liis mother Venus.” IJence the Rose became the symbol of 
silence, and was usually placed above the heads the guests in banqiie ting-rooms, in 
order to banish restraint, and intimate that uolliiug would be divulged that was said 
sub rosa. 

According to old legends, the Rose vras created without thorns, w^hicb grew on 
the j)lant in consecpience of the wickedness of men. It was said to be the chosen flower 
of Mahomed, the Eastern pro]»het ; and travellers in Syria and Egypt give us wonderful 
accounts of the rose-gardens there, and the delight which the inhabitants take in the 
perfume of the flower. Among the Persians the Feast of Roses is a time of i*ejoicing» 
and lasts through the whole time of their flowering. 

As a sacred emblem in the Roman Catholic Church, the Rose has long been regarded* 
It is supposed to be an emblem of the Virgin, and was recognized as such by St Dominic 
when he introduced the devotion of the Rosary, with direct reference to the life of 
St Mary. The prayers are said to have been symbolised as Roses. 

The Wild Rose is sometimes called the Canker in various parts of the oonntrj ; 
bnt^ as it is a term of reproach, we do not desire to perpetuate it Shakespeare alludes 
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to it when Hotspar makes his reproachful speech to tlie earls of Northumberland and 
Worcester, accusiug them of trying 

"To put down Kichard, that sweet, lovely Rose, 

And plant this thorn, this Canker Bolingbi'oke !** 

Therein meaning a «surj>or, which is certainly an unfair use of the terra when applied 
to our own native wild hedsje-side Rose, blowing in our quiet country lanes, or clothing 
dry sand-banks with a spring robe of beauty, and |)crfutuiug the air with its sweetuetts. 


Group V.— SYSTYL.E. 

Bushes with suh-ereet ortrailin" stems ; shoots with tlie pineklcs 
scattered, uniform, not intermingled with aciculi or gland-tipped 
set®. Leaves glabrous alK)ve and glabrous or slightly hairy 
beneath. Pedicels numerous, in a sub-umhellate cyme, furnished 
with sessile glands or gland-tipped acieuli or naked. Styles united 
into a column. Fruit ovoid or subglobosc, with deciduous sepals. 

SPECIES XV.— ROSA SYSTYLA. Wood*. 

Plate CCCCLXXV. 

Bakfr, in Nat. lf>C4, p. 143. 

K. coUina, .SW Eog. Bol. No. 1895. 

Stem erect or arching ; pricklc.s scattered, large, curved, uni- 
form, not intermingled with aciculi or gland-tipped set®. I.A‘anels 
elliptical acuminate, sharply and unequally serrate, hut not regularly 
doubly serrate, glabrous above, sparingly pubescent on the veins 
beneath, nearly or entirely destitute of glands. Pedicels rather 
elongate, with elliptical acuminate bracts, furnished with a 
few short gland-tipped aciculi and set®, very rarely naked. P»dals 
pink. Styles glabrous, united, forming a column of variable length, 
surrounded by a convex disk destitute of glands. Stigmas in an 
ovoid head. Fruit ovoid, rarely globular, sciirlet. Sepals deci- 
duous, moderately long, leaf-pointed, and pinnate. 

In hedges and thickets. Hare, and apparently confined to the 
southern eouutics of England, where it has occurred in Somerset, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Gloucester, 'Worcester, Cambridge, 
and in South Wales. 

England, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A tall plant, often 8 or 10 feet high, with the habit of B. ennina, 
bnt with the leaves usually more sliarply serrated end the corymb 
consisting of more numerous flowers. Flowers of the sise and 
colour of those of B. canina. 
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Mr. Baker tliinks the British plant is probably the R. systyla 
of Bastard, which has been doubted both by Mr. Rorrer and Mr. 
Woods. I am strongly inclined to agree with Mr. Bentham in 
considering this a form of R. canina, to which opinion Mr. H. C. 
Watson likewise inclines. It appears to have no connection with 
R. arvensis, except in the purely artificial character of the united 
styles. 

Columnar -sty led Dog-rose. 

FreDcli, osier cl Cotonne en massne^ 

The specific name of this Rose comes from the words aw (syw), together, and orvXoc 
(^stylos), a column, in reference to the styles being connected. All the Roses, known 
in our gardens as Banksian Roses, belong to the same division. They are named after 
Lady Banks, aiul are natives of China. Generally they grow well in the open air 
against a sheltered wall, and succeed better in a dry situation than in a moist one. 
The steeds are not ])erfected in this country, but are in Spain and Italy. The common 
British species diflers very little to the ordinary observer from the ordinary Wild 
Hose. 


SPECIES XVI.— ROSA ARVENSIS. Huds. 

Plate CCCCLXXVI. 

BaJeer^ in Nat 18G4, p. 141. 

stem with long trailing shoots ; prickles scattered, small, 
uniform, not intermingled with aciculi or gland-tipped setse. 
Leaflets oval or oblong-oval ; finely and rather remotely and 
unequally serrate, glabrous on both sides, glaucous or whitish- 
green beneath. Pedicels elongate, with lanceolate bracts and a 
few very short gland-tipped setce, sometimes almost naked. Petals 
white. Styles glabrous, united into a long slender column sur- 
rounded by a flatly conical disk without glands; stigmas in a 
roundish-ovoid head. Pruit ovoid or sub-globose, scarlet when 
ripe. Sepals deciduous, short, leaf-pointed, entire or slightly pin- 
natifid. 

1. Rosa repens. Scop. 

Plate CCCCLXXVI. 

Leaves dull-green above. Pedicels erect. Sepals slightly 
pinnate, shorter than the petals. 

In hedges and woods. Very common, and generally distributed 
in England, rare in Scotland, and probably not native north of the 
Eorth and Clyde. 

2. Rosa bibracteata. Bastard. 

B. arreniis y, Borrer, in Hooker's Brit. FI. ed. iu 
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Leaves slnning-green above. Pedicels spreading-erect. Sepals 
longer and more pinnate tlian in R. repens. 

Rare. About llenfield and other places in Sussex. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

R. arvensis cannot be eonfounded with any of the other British 
species; the trailing shoots, the leaves with shallow broad-based 
teeth, glaucous but not puhc.scent beneath, and the pure white 
flowers, distinguish it at a glance from all the other Roses. 

No. 2 I have not seen, but ^Ir. Borrer in tliis country and 
M. l)t:“seglise in France agree in remarking that it roseinbh's the 
South European species R. sempervirens. Mr. BaktT says that the 
stems are stronger than in the common form of R. arvensis. 

JPliite-Jloicered trailing Itose. 

French, Rosier dee Cliamjm. German, Feld Roee, 

This pretty Rose is found in open situations, and is a traiiinij plant, sometimes root- 
ing at the joints : but in hedges and among bushes it is acliml>er by elongation, reaching 
to their tof»s and covering them with tufts of foliage and flowem ; the leaves remaining 
on late in the season, and the fruit continuing often to the winter. St‘ventl varieiieH 
of this climbing Rose are cultivated by nursei*ymen, who call them I)(»ublediip Ibwen, 
and use them to cover naked walls or unsightly buildings. Tiie growth and cuUivati»>n 
of Roses is a subject of s|*ccial interest to the gardener, and every year we find, from 
the diflerent floral exhibitions, that great im[»rovement« are Wing made in the art of 
growing perf<*ct Roses, They will by no means grow everywhere, and as a rule require 
a clear atmosphere and a light soil. Mass4ni of Kohos planted U>gether, in WiU 
edged with wdre so as to imitate a basket, have a very pretty efl*ect, and the delicious 
scent they emit is very grateful. Standard Roses are Uist on lawns or flower-Wds 
placed singly. The Monthly Rose Wing protected by glass in autumn, or aided by 
art ifleial heat, may be continued in bloom till ('hristiuiis. A very common mode of 
obtaining late Roses, and one of the greatest antiquity, is by cutting all the flower-hhoots 
off when the buds Wgin to apj>ear, or by rubbing off all the rudiments of shoots of 
every kind early in the spring. A second crop is in conse^pience pnKluccd, which will 
not be in a state to blossom before the autumn. A great number of insects m^m to 
delight in the flowers of Roses, from the earwig to the golden-grc^en Kose'Cliaf»*r. Them 
seems to be no remedy for insects on plants in the ofK^n air so simple and efft^ctual as 
gathering them by hand, or removing the leaf or |>art of the shoot affected by them. 
Under cover, tobacco smoke will often destroy the little aphides or green fly,” but is 
perfectly barmleMi to many other insects. The pretty ladybird is otie of the gardener^s 
best friends, as in its larva state it greedily devours the aphides, which may be seen 
(iw|»ectsily in dry seasons) smothering the young shoots snd buds of Roses, sucking their 
juices, and so preventing the flowers from attaining their full deveioptneut : the Ince-wiiig 
fly is another useful auxiliary. The beauty of the Rose is often tnipsired by the froth of 
Cicada tpumcma (cuckoo^t, as it is eommonly called) ; hot the singular transfonustious 
of this iitUe insect are an inlareating aotomologieal stufij. The l^-oatter bee cairie 
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on her operationB on tbe leaves of the Rose-tree, and may be watched by those who 
care to observe her curious ingenuity. 

An old proverb says, “ Years of store of haws and hips do oommonly portend 
cold winters but we fail to trace any connection between the twa 


Sub-Oeder III.— pomiferj:. 

Trees or shrubs, with simple or more rarely pinnate leaves. 
Stipules free, persistent only on the barren shoots, deciduous on the 
flowering ones. Calyx superior (adhering to the ovary), persistent, 
the segments shrivelling. Petals white, pink, or red. Stamens 
indefinite. Carpels adhering to the walls of the calyx-tuhe and 
usually cohering with each other, 6 in number or fewer by abortion. 
Ovules 2, rarely more, in each carpel. Styles terminal. Fruit a 
pome, consisting of a fleshy exterior portion, containing a parchment- 
like or woody core, divided into as many cells as there are carpels, 
each cell commonly containing 2 seeds. 

GUNUS XIII— C OTONEASTER. Medikus;' Undley, 

Calyx-tube turbinate, adliering to the ovary; limb superior, 
6-toothed. Petals 5, inserted in the throat of the calyx, ovate, 
erect. Stamens numerous, inserted in the throat of the calyx, and 
equalling its limb. Carpels 2 to 5, adhering to the tube of the 
calyx, but cohering together, each carpel with 2 erect collateral 
ovules. Styles 2 to 6. Fruit fleshy, containing 2 to 5 bony stones 
or pyrenes adhering to the tube of the calyx, but projecting above 
the pulp and separate for about one-third of their length from the 
apex downwards. 

Shrubs with alternate simple entire leaves, wooUy below. 
Flowers small, white or pink, in spreading lateral corymbose cymes. 
Bracts subulate, deciduous. Petals small, persistent. 

This genus of plants is named from the similarity of its foliage to the Cotonmm 
(quinoe-tree). 

SPECIES I.-COTONEASTER VULGARIS. Uniigy. 

Plate CCCCLXXVIL 
Mespilns Cotoneaster, Lmn. Sp. Plant, p. 686. 

Leaves roundish ovate, apiculate, with a whitish felt beneath 
and on the footstalks. Pedicels slightly downy. Calyx glabrous, 
with the edges of the teeth woolly. Fruit pendulous, red. 

VOL. m. 2 H 
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On the cliffs at the Great Ormes Head, Carnarvonshire. 

England. Perennial. Shrub. 

A small much-branchod shrub, without spines ; young branche 
woolly. Ije.nvcs shortly stalked, f to 2 inches long, though rarely 
exceeding 1 inch in the British specimens I have seen, rounded at 
the apex, exeept on the young shoots, where they are sub-acute. 
Stipules lanceolate, scarious, red, woolly at the edges. Elowers 
solitary or in pairs, in the axils of the leaves from the wood of the 
preceding year. Peduncles a little longer than the calyx, at first 
erect, then curved. Bracts minute, reddish, woolly at the margins. 
Flowers ^ inch across, pink. Calyx turbinate, with short rounded 
teeth, which have a woolly fringe. Petals suborbicular-ovate, not 
much exceeding the calyx-teeth. Styles usually 3. Fruit \ inch 
across, blood-red, sub-globular, shining. Leaves somewhat leathery, 
deep-green above, whitish beneath. 

Common Cotoneaster. 

French, Cotonnier ("ommun, German, Gemeiiif Zw^mi^L 

Thia shrub has been called the dwarf qnincedeiived Metllar. The roota nm very 
deep into the earth, and it was recommended by Linnieus for making low hedges in 
dry broken ground ; but Hooker states that it is liable to be browsed by abeep. 


GENUS Xir.—yi £ S P I L U S. Lindlexj. 

Calyx-tube bell-shaped, adhering to the ovary; limb superior, 
with 5 lanceolate somewhat foliaceous segments. Petals 5, inserted 
in the throat of the calyx, sub-orbicular, sjireading. Stamens 
numerous, inserted in the throat of the calyx, and shorter than its 
segments. Ovary inferior, o-cclled, each coll containing 2 erect 
collateral ovules. Styles 5, distinct and glabrous. Fruit roundish- 
turbinate, crowned by the calyx-segments m hi(di retain their form, 
open at the apex, where there is a depressed shallow cavity as wide 
as any part of the fruit and marked urith 5 radiating depressed 
lines indicating the partitions between the carpels, fleshy, containing 
6 bony stones or pyrenes immersed in the pulp and each containing 
a single seed. 

Small trees, generally spinous when wild, but becoming un- 
armed by cultivation, with simple lanceolate serrulate leaves, and 
large sub-solitary and sub-sessile white flowers, remarkable from 
the very long foliaceous calyx-segments, which exceed the petals. 
Bracts nersistiint. 
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There are two derivations given for the name of this genus. One author says it 
comes from /xeiroc {mesas), a half, and irikoc {piles), a bullet, fix)m the fruit resembling 
half a bullet. Another gives as the origin the words pttroQ, middle^ and iriXew, I 
bind together, referring to the astringent qualities of the speciest 


SPECIES L-MESPILUS OERMANICA. Lism. 

Plate CCCCLXXVIII. 

Branches spinous in the wild plant. Leaves shortly stalked, 
oblong-oblanceolate, abruptly acuminated, entire or finely serrated, 
slightly pubescent beneath. Flowers shortly stalked, solitary. 

In hedges and thickets. Bare, and doubtfully native. The 
counties to which it has most claim are those of Sussex, Kent, 
Surrey, and "Worcester ; it is found also in Devonshire, but is 
acknowledged to be planted. I have only met with it near 
lleigate, Surrey, where it appears to me not to have the slightest 
claim to be considered native. 

England ? Tree. Early Summer. 

A large shrub, more rarely a tree, with spreading tortuous 
branches, many of them armed with spines. Leaves unequal in 
size, the largest close to the flowers, where they are from 2 to 4 
inches long. Flowers 1^ inch in diameter. Pedicels very short, 
felted-pulx'scent. Calyx-segments deltoid, attenuated into a long 
linear foliaccous point, exceeding the petals. Petals obovate, 
roundish. Styles 6. Fruit depressed, turbinate, f inch across or 
more, rarely produced in the wild ])lant. slightly downy, reddish 
brown, containing 5 compressed rugose stones, embedded in rather 
dry pulp. 

imd MaUar. 

French, Nijiier Commun, German, Deutsche Mispd. 

The Medlar-tree was known to the Greeks, and has l>een in cultivation in British 
gardens for an indefinite ])enod ; not only the species but several varieties being men- 
tioned by Turner, Gerarde, Parkinson, and other early British writers on botany and 
gardening. The fruit is never eaten until it is in an incipient state of decay : when firm 
and sound, they are singularly harah and austere, but acquire a flavour agreeable to 
many by being kept. The fruit should be gathered towards the end of October or 
Koveinber, when some should be laid in moist bran to hasten their decay, others on 
straw ; those in the bran will be ready for eating in about a fortnight, and those 
laid on straw will gradually come forward in succession. lu the North of England 
the fruit seldom ripens, though it blossoms freely. Loudon tells us that in some of the 
old gardens about Twickenham there are l^Iedlar-trees growing from 25 to 30 feet in 
height, with heads from 30 to 40 feet in diameter In Bagshot Park, in Surrey, one 
planted twenty years ago is 18 feet high. 
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GENUS jrr.— O K A T iB G U S. Undley. 

Calyx-tube urceolate, adheriog to the ovary ; lamina superior, 
divided into 6 short lobes or teeth. Petals 5, inserted in the throat 
of the calyx, orbicular, spreading. Stamens numerous, inserted 
with the petals. Ovarj' inferior, 1- to 5-celled, each cell containing 
2 erect ovules. Styles 1 to 6, distinct. Fruit ovoid, with the calyx- 
segments deciduous or persistent and withering, open at the apex, 
where there is a concavity narrower than the widest part of the 
fruit ; fleshy, containing 1 to 5 bony stones or pyrenes immersed in 
the pulp, and each containing a single seed. 

Small spiny trees or shrubs, with simple leaves which are often 
cut or lobed, and white or pink flowers in corymbose cymes, rarely 
solitary. Bracts deciduous. 

This genus is nsmed from the hardness and toughness of its wood — eporoc (erato*) 
■tiength. 

SPECIES I.— CRATJEGUS OXYACANTHA. Lin^ 

Plates CCCCL.XXIX. CCCCLXXX. 

Branches with short spines. Leaves stalked, w<*dge-.shaped at 
the base, more or less deeply lobed, glabrous. Flowers numerous, 
in a corymbose cyme. Calyx-segments not glandular. Styles 
1 to 3. Fruit small, ovoid or sub-globular, dark red. 

8c»-Specieb I.— Crataegus ozyacantboides. ThuHL 
Plate Ct'CCLX.XIX 

C OijRCAOtbA, var. Bab. Mao. Brit. Bot. fnl. v. 1 IG. 

C. Oxyacantha, Linfu (Jarf^ y KtfcA, Hyti. FI Germ, et Ilcir. e<l. ii. p. 2^8. /Vi«, 

Bam. V<fg. Bcand. p, 42 Or. k Gwir, FI. rlf? Fr. Vol. I. p. 5C7. 

HatpUas Oxyacaxitlm, ^\UiL WaJUr. Bcbed. Grit p. 219. 

Icavc.s ol>ovate or rhomboid-obovatc, with 3 to 5 lobes, margins 
slightly convex from the base to the apex of the first lobe, usually 
serrated ; lobes scarcely longer than broad, generally rounded. 
Peduncles commonly glabrous. Calyx-tube glabrous; segments 
glabrous, ovat<Mleltoid, acuminate, spreading-reflexed, with recurved 
points. Styles usually 2 or 3. Fruit with 2 or 3 stones. 

In hedges and woods. Not very common ; plentiful in the forests 
to the north of lx>ndon ; as Bofield Chase, Bpping, liainault, and 
Whittlcbury Forests. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub or Tree. Early Summer. 
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Generally a large straggling bush, 6 to 10 feet high, with tufted 
branches. Leaves shortly stalked, lamina 1 to 2 inches long, nar- 
rowed from beyond the middle to the base, the basal angle 
usually less than a right angle, with slightly convex sides, the 
lobes generally short and blunt, more rarely abruptly acuminated 
into a short point; midrib very prominent beneath, the other 
veins much less so. Stipules on the barren shoots half arrow- 
shaped, denticulate. Corymbs lax, few-flowered. Peduncles long 
and slender. Flowers white, f inch across, with the petals scarcely 
contiguous. Fruit ovoid or roundish-ovoid, generally with 2 stones 
ernl)edded in rather soft pulp. Xeaves deep green, somewhat 
leathery, very glossy. 

Glabrous White-thorn, or Savothorn, May. 

French, Aluier avJbepine. German, Gemenier Wetasdom, 

Sub-Species IL— CratSDgUS monogyiia. Jacq. 

Plate CCCCLXXX. 

C. Oxyacaniha, var. ft, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 117. 

Mespilus monogyna, Willd. Wcdlr. Sched. Grit. p. 221. 

Leaves rhomboidal or x’homboidal-ovate, with 3 to 5 lobes, 
margins straight or concave from the base to the apex of the first 
lobe, usually entire, except at the tips of the lobes ; lobes longer 
than broad, and acute at the apex. Peduncles generally downy. 
Calyx-tube more or less downy ; segments slightly downy, ovate- 
triangular, acuminate, suddenly reflexed. Style 1. Fruit with 1 
stone. 

In hedges, woods, thickets, and on heaths. Very common, and 
generally distributed, though probably introduced in many of its 
localities, being the form that is generally used for qmckset hedges, 
and planted in pleasure-grounds. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub or Tree. Early Summer. 

A much-branched bush, with stiff very prickly branches, in 
favourable localities becoming a tree 15 or 20 feet high. Leaves 
much more deeply cleft and less glossy than in C. oxyacanthoides, 
sometimes even pinnatipartite, with acute segments. Peduncles 
and calyx generally clothed with w'hitish pubescence. Flowers in 
more compact corymbs, more numerous, rather smaller, f 
across, white, rarely pink. Fruit smaller. Leaves with the midrib 
and the veins w^hich run into the main lobes prominent beneath. 

It appears to me that this shrub is entitled to be considered 
distinct from the preceding, though intermediate states occur, which 
render it difficult to agree with the great majority of foreign 
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authors, who consider it a distinct species. It blooms shout a 
fortnight later than the last when they grow in the same locality, 
and is recognisable at some distance by its less glossy leaves. 1 
have never seen C. oxyacanthoides coining up amongst the seedlings 
of whitethorn in nursery-grounds ; so that, at all events, that form 
does not seem to he produced from the seeds of C. monogyna: 
whether the converse be the case I am unable to say. 

Common White-thorti^ or Hawthorn, May. 

French, Auhtpim tX style, German, Engriffelajer Weimlum, 

The Hawthorn is known to every one, even to the London resident, as a hetljfe- 
tree in the suburban lanes, and as the greatest ornament of the parks in the spring 
season of the year. Were it not for the beautiful flowering-trees which are the glory 
of our country, and which surprise and delight all strangers, the London citizen would 
scarcely know when spring begins, or be able in any measure to enjoy that most 
delicious of all seasons of the year. The sweet-scented flowers in May, and the bright 
red fruit in autumn, are a compensation for the absence of many rural pleasurt*s which 
can only be had in the country. The Hawthorn seldom attains any great size ; its chief 
use is as a hedge-plant ; but Loudon mentions several from 20 to 30 feet in height, and 9 or 
10 feet in circumference, and we know that in the London f^arks there arc even now 
trees of considerable size. Perhaps one of the most striking features of an Englinh liiiid- 
8ca]^>e is its thick well-grown hawthorn hedges, clip{>ed so close, however, that it is seldom 
that the white flowers are allowed to blossom luxuriantly in a well-kept hedge. Hedges 
of this kind are called quickset hedges, and are often s|>oiled through inattention and 
want of care. Wherever thorn hedges are planted and intended to thrive, the grouinl 
ought to be trenched at least two feet in depth, manured, if )>oor, an<l the plants iuwrieti 
on a flat surface, so as to receive all the moisture that falls in the sha{»e of rain. The 
margin of the ditch ought always to be two or three feet from the plants, and the earth 
excavated instead of being raised into a ridge over the roots of the plants, where it can l>e 
of little or no ase to them, should l>e spread over the general surface so as to increase (he 
de|>th of nutritive soil. This mode of making hedges may m^mewhat increase the iiiht 
expense, bnt will be found the lies! in the end, as more s|)eedily prcKiucing a iiertmun tit 
fence and a substantial one. When grown to the required .size, the hedge should lie 
cut every year, or at least every alternate one. So kept, hedges of this plant will Is^t 
for very many years without requiring renewal ; but when allowed to grow nigged anti 
high, and then cut down in the usual manner, they are more or less injtired and liecome 
thin and |sx>r, and form no sufficient protection. It sometimes happims that the 
Hawthorn suffers severely from the attacks of insects, and the hedges and trees prewtit 
a very unsightly ap|»earaiice, the leaves being entirely consume<i, and withered bits 
mixed with the cocoons of the caterpillar, which is the marauder, hanging from the 
l«re brmncbea, when they ought to be in luxuriant foliage. Buch lias been the case 
this present year 1864 with nearly all the May-trees in the London parks : they 
flowered beautifully, but immediately after were atuoked by the little larvie of a 
moth, and present at this if me (July) a miserable speclaele. Whether the buds 
of the next year have been injured remains to be seem Cratiegas Oxyacantha was 
known to the Greeks under the name of Pyracantba, although there is soma dispute 
as to whether it was our identical speeiea Homer tells us that when Ulysses returned 
to his lather Laertes, the good old man had sent his servants into the woods to get 
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yotitig tliorns for hedges, and he employed himself the while in preparing the ground 
to receive them. 

In England thorn hedges seem to have been in use since the time of the Romans. 
In all old works on husbandry, directions are given for forming quickset hedges,** 
and in 1611 an old author gives very particular instructions as to enclosiDg young 
jdantations with a "good ditch and quickset of white thome.*’ The wood of the 
Hawtljorn is very hard, and difficult to work ; its colour is white with a yellow tinge, 
and it takes a beautiful polish. The branches are useful for many purposes ; they are 
gof)d for fires, as they bum readily ; they are also used for forming dead hedges, and the 
strong knotted branches make good and firm walking-sticks. The fruit of the BLawthom 
is seldom eaten in England, excepting by children, though it is said to be nutritious. 
In Xaintchatka it is much liked, and a sort of wine is made from it by fermentation 
with water. The bark contains tannin, and was used in former days in the Highlands 
with sulphate of iron to form a black dye for wool. The Hawthorn attains a great age 
when not cut or otherwise injured ; and we quite agree with its warmest admirers in 
thinking that in a picturesque point of view the Hawthorn gives place to no other tree. 
Whether we see it in the spring time, covered with its snowy blossoms, or in the autumn 
with its glowing berries, we must regard it not only as an interesting object in itself 
but as contrasting and grouping with other trees in a remarkably beautiful manner. 
Phillips remarks that the garland of Flora does not possess a more charming blossom 
than this British hedge beauty, nor do the most luxuriant species of Asia yield a more 
grateful perfume than this flowering shrub. Hawthorn blossoms have been associated 
with the floral games of May from time immemorial. They were regarded as the 
emblems of Hope, and w^re carried by girls in wedding processions of the ancient 
Greeks, and laid on the altar of Hymen, which was lighted with torches made of this 
wood. The Troglodytes tied branches of Hawthorn to their dead when they were 
buried. In some parts of France the Hawthorn is called Fepine noble, because it is 
supposed to have been the thorn used for crowning the Saviour, and the country people 
believe it always utters groans and sighs on a Good Friday. Others put a bunch of 
Hawthorn in their hats to preserve them against lightning in a thunder-storm. The 
most remarkable legend connected with the Hawthorn is that of the Glastonbury thorn. 
It is said to have sprung from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, who, it is believed, 
founded the first Christian church in these islaiids, and that this miracle was wrought 
in order to convince the natives of his divine mission. The legend adds that it was on 
Christmas-day that this vegetation of the staff occurred, and that the thorn still 
continues to blossom annually on the same day. The French have a legend that or 
the day after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, ou August 2oth, an old thorn in the 
churchyard of St Innocent, in Paris, came into blos.soiu a second time. 

The poets who have sung the praises of the Hawthorn are almost as numerous as 
those who have written of the rose. 

Chaucer, in his "Court of Love,” makes all liis court go forth on May^day to gather 
in the flowers, and — 

" Marke the faire blooming of the Hawthorne-tree, 

Who finely cloathed in a robe of white, 

Fills full the wanton eye with May s delight” 

And we read in Shakespeare’s " Henry the Sixth — 

" Gives not the Hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepheixls looking ou their silly sheep, 
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Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings who fear their subjects* treachery 9 ” 

But perhaps no poet ever drew a fairer picture of the Hawthorn than Goldsmith, in his 
^ Deserted Village : ” — 

The Hawthorn-bush with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.'* 

The custom of going a Maying is of very great antiquity. The Greeks and Romani 
gathered May in honour of Flora, whose festival began with the month of May. In 
Britain we read of King Henry VIII., with his queen Katherine, and the lords and 
ladies of their court, going out a*Majing from Greenwich to Shooter's Hill. In a 
curious old MS., entitled ‘'The State of Eton School,’* 1560, it is stated, “On the day 
of St Philip and St. James, May 1st, if it be fair weather, and the master grants leave, 
those boys who choose it may rise at four o’clock to gather May branches, if they can 
do it without wetting their feet.” We do not hear of any such innocent custom being 
continued in the revelations of the recent Public School Commission. We have to go 
back several generations to find the observ'ances of May-day in their fullest develop- 
ment They are evidently remnants of a heathen festival connected with the ancient 
floral games, which began about the 28th of April, and were connected with the early 
^ring flowers, of which the Hawthorn is perhaps the most attractive. Not only did 
royal {jersonages and the Eton boys go into the fields to gather the snowy boughs, but 
people of all ranks and conditions joined in the festival, and the prettiest maiden in the 
village was crowned “ Queen of the May the lads and lasses met together, danced and 
sang and made merry in honour of the day, bringing home garlands and boughs where- 
with to decorate their houses and churchea In almost every village a pole was fixed 
as high as the mast of a vessel of a hundred tons, on which each May morning were 
so>^}>ended w'reaths of flowers, and round which the Mayers danced in rings nearly all 
the day. The Puritans discountenanced the vanity of these proceedings, but after the 
Restoration they revived 3Iay poles were again erected, and the appropriate rites 
recommenced Now, alas ! in the course of the change of manners, the May|K>le has 
again vanished : they must be old people who remember seeing one. In London there 
are and have long been a few forms of May -day festivity in a great measure {»eculiar. 
The day is still marked by a celebration well known to every resident in the metrof>oliH, 
in which the dancing sweeps play the sole {lart. Why this black profession should have 
been the last sustainers of the old rites of May-day in the metro|K)lis we cannot say. At 
no very remote period there used to be a similar demunstratiou fnim the milk-maids, 
who would lead a milch cow, all garlanded with flowers, and dance rouud the animal to 
the sound of fife and drum. 

The most renowned of Maypoles is the one erected in the Strand immediately 
afUr the Restoration, and alluded to by many writers of the pencxi as afterwards by 
Pope, who says • — 

“ Where the tall Maypole once overlook’d the Strand.** 

We nowadays find it hard to associate rural festivities with the busy thoroughfare 
where this gathering-point for floral wreaths and joyous dances once stood. Very 
interesting soeounts exist in old chronicles of the doings and ssytogs of our forefathers 
on these May -day ; and we can but remember many of tbeir innocent, pleasant 
old cusioms when we see the Hawtbom-trees that delighted tbeir eyea, year after year 
still bringing forth tbeir frigrant white blossoma, dear to the present generstion, though 
Issi bowterouiily welcomed 
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The Hawthorn among the Highlanders ia the badge of the Ogilviei. 

In the well-known lines of Milton— 

" And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale,” 

great have been the disputes as to what the shepherd is supposed to tell ; whether 
it be the tails of his sheep or his tale of love, is still a matter undecided. 

There are several varieties of Hawthorn, some having fine bright scarlet berries^ 
others fruit of golden yellow. 

OENTJS XVL — PYRXJS. {Idnn.), Jjmdley. 

Calyx-tube urcoolate, adhering to the ovary, lamina free, 
divided into 6 short lobes or teeth. Petals 5, inserted in the throat 
of the calyx, sub-orbicular. Stamens numerous, inserted with the 
petals. Ovary inferior, 6-celled, rarely 2- or 3-celled, each cell 
containing 2 collateral ascending ovules. Styles 5, distinct or 
cohering at the base, sometimes only 2 or 3. Fruit ovoid, roundish, 
or turbinate, crowned by the withering calyx-segments, closed at 
the apex, where there is a very small concavity, fleshy, containing 
5, more rarely 1 to 4, cartilaginous or parchment-like cells, cohering 
together and forming a core, each cell containing 2 seeds or (by 
abortion) only 1. 

Trees or shrubs, with simple or pinnate leaves, and white or 
rose-coloured flowers in spreading, terminal, simple oi compound 
corymbose cymes. Bracts subulate, deciduous. 

TLe name of this genus is derived from the Celtic word pereTi^ a pear. 


Sub-Genus I. — SOllBUS. lAnn. 

Fruit small or rather small, sub-globular or turbinate-sub- 
globular, containing 2 to 6 cells ; cells formed of thin brittle 
membrane, 1-seeded by abortion. Flowers mostly in compound 
corymbose cymes, cream-white. Petals spreading. Styles 2 to 6, 
distinct or united below. 

SPECIES I.— PYRUS TORMINALIS. Ehrk. 

Platz CCCCLXXXI. 

SorbnB torminalia, Crantz. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 263. fries. 
Sum. Vcg. Soand. p. 42. Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. VoL I. p. 574. 

Cratngus torminalia, Linn, Sm, Ehig. Sot. No. 298. 

Leaves broadly ovate, downy when young, glabrous on both 
sides when mature, truncate rounded or sub-cordate at the base, 

2 I 
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acuminate at the apex, with 3 or more triangular serrated lobes 
on each side ; lobes usually acuminate and very acute at the apex, 
the basal ones spreading, incisions between the lobes deepest 
towards the base ; veins 3 to 6 on each side. Flowers in com- 
pound corymbs, with the pedicels and calyx-tube densely pubes- 
cent. Styles 2 to 5, glabrous. Fruit roundish-ovoid, brown, 
speckled with whitish points w hen ripe. 

In woods, copses, and hedges. Rather rare ; confined to the 
southern half of England, where it is probably w'ild as far north as 
Norfolk and South Wales. In Scotland it only occurs in orna- 
mental plantations. 

England, [Scotland]. Tree. Early Summer. 

A tree sometimes 30 or 40 feet high, but often much less. 
Bark purplish-brown, the young shoots downy. Leaves 2 to 4 
inches long when full grown, and often nearly as broad when mea- 
sured from tip to tip of the basal lobes, which are separated for 
from half to three-quarters of their length from the adjacent ones ; 
margins of the lobes irregularly serrated. Corj’mbs 10- to 50- 
flowered, from the termination of the shoots of the same year, 
rather lax. Flowers | inch across, white. Calyx-seirments deltoid, 
sub-glabrous. Petals orbicular, suddenly contraett'd into a short 
claw. Styles generally 2. Fruit ^ to | inch long, olive-brown with 
pale rough dots. Cells of the fruit generally 2, each containing a 
single seed. Leaves firm when old, and then glabrous except on 
the veins beneath. 

Very distinct from the other British species, as Sorbus latifolia, 
Persoon, the connecting link between P. torminalis and P. Aria, 
does not occur in Britain. 

Wild Serricc-tree. 

French, A Osier Tarmiiud, German, EUheert^ R\»hrbiTns* 

This tree grows to a height of forty or fifty feet in woods and hedgerows. It 
generally grows in clayey soila Miller, writing in 1752, says that it was formerly 
very abundant in Cane Wood, near Hanifistead. One of the finest s[»eciiiu*iis in 
England in l-ioudon s time was at Arley Hall, near liewdley. The fruit is sometimes 
brought to market both in England and France, and when in a {sirtial state of decay, 
eau somewhat tike a medlar. As an ornamental tree, its Urge green buds m^oiiimend 
it in the winter time, aa its fine large lobed IcMivea do in the summer, and its clusUua of 
brown fniii in the autunim The wood is bard and tough, like that of all the geuuS| 
bat is seldom of sufficient sue to be of use. 


BPECIEB IL— FYBUS ARIA, //ook 
PI.ATBB rfCCLXXXir. CXJCCLXXXIII. CtXXLXXXIV. CXX'CLXXAV. 
Jffook k Arn. Brit PL ed, viiL p. 141. Bmth. llandbook Brit FI. p. 2U3. 
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Leaves roundish, oval, oblong-ohlanceolate or oblong, wbite- 
felted or grey flocculent-feltcd beneath even when' old, rounded or 
wedge-shaped at the base, rather obtuse at the apex, more or less 
deeply lobed and serrated at the margins ; lobes blunt or sub-acute 
at the apex ; veins 6 to 12 on each side. Flowers in compound 
corymbs, with the pedicels and calyx-tube felted. Styles gtiuerally 
2, w'oolly at the base. Fruit sub-globular or ovoid, scarlet when 
ripe. 

Scb-Species I. — P3mis eu-Aria» 

Plate CCCCLXXXII. 

P. Aria, Ehrh. (in part), linh. Afan. Brit. Bot. ed. v. )i. 117 ; et Auct. Plwr, 

Sorbus Aria, Craniz. Fries, iSam. Veg. Scand. pp. 42, 176. 

Cratapgus Aria, Linn, Sp. Plant, p. 681 (in part). 

Leaves roundish- or broadly-oval, ovate, or elliptical, flocculent 
above until after the flowers expand, pure white-felted beneath, 
rounded or abrupt at the base, with numerous small lobes from 
below the middle to the apex, incisions between the lobes deepest 
about one-fourth from the apex ; lobes broader than long, pointing 
towards the apex of the leaf, blunt or sub-acute, unequally ser- 
rated; veins 10 to 12 on each side, very prominent beneath.* 
Calyx-segineuts rellcxed in flower, erect in fruit. 

In woods, copses, on chalky banks and limestone rocks. 
Common in the southern half of l-lngland. I have it from Somerset, 
Hants, Wilts, Gloucester, Kent, Surrey, Berks, and Monmouthshire, 
and it probably occurs in the neiirhbouring counties. One speci- 
men has been sent from Ronald Kirk, Teesdale, by Mr. J. G. 
Baker, but marked as a possible alien. In Scotland it is only to 
bo seen in ornamental plantations. 

England, [Scotland], Ireland r Tree. Early Summer. 

A small tree, 10 to 20 feet high, or more rarely merely a large 
hush, with dark brownish bark. Lt'aves fascicled on the spurs or 
flowering branches, remote on the woolly barivn shoots, those of 
the spurs 3 to 0 inches long, flocculent above when young, but at 
length glabrous ; beneath jmre white, from the abundance of ielted 
woolly liairs; leaves on the barren shoots generally narrower than 
the others, more acute and more deeply lobed. Flowere f inch 
across, in a much-branched lax corymb, with the pedicels and 
calyces densely woolly. Petals roundish, concave, white. Fruit f 


* The Icavm of th« young shoots sro cxotHnliugly varishio i«i form ; the deacriptions 
•w therefore taken from thoec on the spurs, or sluuT floworiug-brauches. 
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inch long, sub-globular, crowned by the connivent persistent but 
withering calyx-segments, woolly at the base and apex, sprinkled 
with a few impressed dots. Seeds 1 or 2 in each cell. 

Common White-heam. 

French, Aliaier Ahuehier, German, MMbeert. 

This tree rises to a height of thirtj or forty feet in favourable situationa The 
roots descend very deep and spread very wide, and the head of the tree b less atfected 
by catting winds than many othera It grows in the meet exposed situations on bleak 
chalk hills, but b always stiff and erect. It has been known to writers on plants 
since the days of Theophrastus, and the fact that it has a distinct name in all the 
European languages shows that it has long been familiar to country jieople. Dr. Prior 
informs ns that the word bmm means simply a tree. It b called White-beam from the 
white down on the young shoots and nnder-surtace, of the leaves ; but ** beam-tree,’* as 
it b often given, without the white,” b a vague and silly term. 

As an ornamental tree the White- beam has very valuable properties. It b of 
moderate sise and definite shape, and in summer, when clothed with leaves, it forms a 
oom|mct green mass till it b ruffled by the wind, when it assumes a mealy arhitoueas. 
In the winter season the tree b attractive from its smooth branches and its large green 
bnds, which, from their sire and colour, seem already prepared for the spring, and 
remind us of the approach of that delightful seasocL When the tree b covered with 
fruit, it b exceedingly ornamental. The wood b very hard, of a fine close grain, 
yellowish-white, and susceptible of a high potisli. It may he stained of any colour, and 
b much used in the manufacture of small articles,-— such as handles to knives and forks, 
wooden spoons, kc. Coml.^ it b said, made from it equal those of boxwood. The 
great use, however, to which this wood b applied b for cogs to the wheels of machinery. 
It was always employed for this purjasie, both abroad and at home, until cast iron su|»er- 
aeded iL The fruit, when dried and reduced to powder, has been formed into a kind 
of bread, which has been eaten both in France and Sweden in times of scarcity. Fer- 
mented, the fruit affords a beer ; dbtiiled, a powerful spirit. It b greedily eaten 
by small birds ; on which account the trees are preserved by our neighbours the 
French, in order to increase the numVjer of these little creatures which we destroy, so 
that they may keep down the insects which attack the crops. 

SxjwSnctn it—FyroB rupicola 

PLara CCCCLXXXIII 

P. Aria, A%rA. (in part). Bob. Man. Brit Dot. ed. v. p. 117 ; at Auct- Pfiir. 

Crat^gus Aria (in part), JUmi. Bp. Plant, p. 681. 

Borbtts oblongifolia, Bmek, PL Germ, exstoe. Na 2252 (!). 

liorbtts Aria, var. aalkifoiia, ** Myrin^ Frim, Sum. Soand. pp. 42, 176* 

Leaves oblanoeolate-obovate or oblong-obovate, pure white- 
felted beneath, glabrous above by the time the flowers expand, 
narrowed toward the base, generally with numerous small lobes 
from the middle to the apex:, incisions deepest at the apex ; lobes 
broader than long, blunt or sub-acute, diracted towards the apex. 
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coarsely serrated ; veins 6 to 8 on each side, prominent beneath. 
Calyx-segments spreading in flower, erect in fruit. - 

On exposed rocks, particularly those of limestone or trap. 
Sparingly but generally distributed. I have specimens from the 
counties of Devon, Derby (Matlock Bath), Carnarvon (Ormes Head), 
Durham (Holy Island), Yorkshire (Teesdale), Edinburgh (Queen’s 
Park), Sutherland, and from Sligo (Ben Bulben), Antrim (Glenann). 
England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub or Tree. Early Summer. 

Usually a bush 3 to 10 feet high, closely resembling P. eu- 
Aria, but with the leaves wedge-shaped towards the base and 
broadest beyond the middle, less deeeply lobed, and with a 
greater portion at the base entire than in the P. eu-Aria; the 
upper surface becomes glabrous much sooner; the veins being 
more distant give the leaf a less ribbed appearance, as both in this 
and the preceding plant the veins are depressed on the upper and 
prominent on the lower surface. The partial corymbs which com- 
pose the general corymb are denser, the flowers a little larger, the 
calyx-segments not reflexed and rather narrower than in P. eu-Aria. 
The mature fruit I have never seen. 

I have had much hesitation in separating this from P. eu-Aria, 
but there ai)peared to me no possible medium between adopting this 
course or making P. Aria, P. scandica, and P. fennica mere varieties. 
All the four forms jiass insensibly into each other, and yet the 
extreme forms of eacli are too far apart to suppose it possible that 
the one could l)c derived in a limited time from the other. I am 
indebted for fresh sptjcimcms of the Derbyshire plant, from which 
the accompanying plate has been made, to Mr. Joseph Whittaker, 
for the Irish to Professor Dickie, for the Edinburgh to Mr. John 
Sadler. The Teesdale specimen is from ^Mr. Baker, who kindly 
sent me leaves from the different forms of P. Aria, of which he 
possessed specimens. 

I regret that I cannot retain either Ileichenbaeh’s or Fries’ 
specific name, in consequence of not separating the genera Pyrus 
and Sorbus : there is already a Pyrus oblougilblia ol Spach and a 
Pyrus salicifolia of Linmeus. 

Hock iriiitc-beam. 

Bofr^rKciEs III — Pyrus scandica. Bab. 

PtATE tX)CCLXXXIV. 

AiA in Bot Om. Vol. III. p. 35 ; nod »Un. Itrit. Bot v. p. !!>». 

SorbuB aoatidion, Fna$. Nov. PI. Suec. j*. 138 ; 8um. Veg. Scaiul. p|.. 42, 174. 
CinUsgaa Aria, nr. a, Boandica, Litm. Arown. Ac. Vol II. p. lUO. 

O. Aria, fl Buecica, Linn. 8p. Plant, p. 681. 

Pyma intennadia, « AArA” Syn. Brit. Fl p. 105. 

P. aria, var. y, Hook. * An*. Brit. Fl. ed. viil p HI- 
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Leaves oval or sub-rliomboidal, glabrous above by the time the 
flowers expand, flocculent-felted and grey beneath, rounded or 
wedge-shaped with an angle generally greater than a right angle 
at the base; margins lobed from near the base to the apex, in- 
cisions deepest towards the middle of the sides ; lobes longer than 
broad, blunt or sub-acute, directed towards the apex of the loaf, 
coarsely and acutely serrate ; veins 5 to 8 on each side, slightly 
prominent beneath. Calyx-segments spreading in flower, erect in 
fruit. 

In hilly woods. Rare. I have seen specimens in Jklr. Watson’s 
herbarium from North Devon, and Nightingale Valley, near Bristol, 
those from the latter locality, however, Mr. Watson thinks may bo 
possibly a form of P. eu-Aria. In the herbarium of the late Mr. 
Borrer, at Kew, there are specimens from Carisbrook Castle, Isle of 
Wight, and Castle Dinas Bran, Denbighshire. I possess an ex- 
ample from near Plymouth, collected by Mr. Archer Briggs : this, 
however, is a barren shoot only, so that the leaves cannot he relied 
on for determining the plant with certainty. Miss Gilford has sent 
me fresh specimens from Minehead, Somerset, from which our plate 
is taken. Professor Babington mentions it from Culbonc, Somerset ; 
Silchester, namp.shire ; and Pangbourne, Berkshire. I have care- 
fully searched the Berkshire locality, but could find nothing hut 
P. eu-Aria. That gentleman also mi’ntions that it has been 
“gathered at High Force, Teesdale, by Mr. Ilort,” and this is no 
doubt the Rev. F. J. A. Ilort ; and if .so, his determination in IH.ll 
(the date of the notice) cannot be relied on for this species, as in 
1852 he sent to the Botanical Society of Ix>ndon normal s|Hxi- 
mens of P. eu-Aria from Monmouthshire, labelled as Pyrus scaudico, 
Bab. 

England. Tree. Early Summer. 

This differs from the two preceding forms of P. Aria in the lobes 
of the leaves Ixjing much more deeply separated from ea<*h other, 
and rather more acutely serrated, and the felt beneath being 
flfxxrulent, much less dense and not pure white; but yellowish, and 
a.s the green of the leaf appears through it, the underside of the 
latter has not the snowy app<>aranc(i of J*. eu-Aria and P. rupicohi. 
The branches of the corymb are longer, so that it is more lax ; 
the flowers are os ,large as those of P. rupicola and rather larger 
tliaa in P. eu-Aria’. 

Smith’s P. “ Aria,” E. B., 1868, scorns to be a bad figure of P. 
scandica. 

The British plant seems to be intermediate between the Scan- 
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dinavian Sorhus fennica and the French and Swiss specimens called 
Sorbus Mougcotii by Godron and Soyer-Willmet. 

Lobed-leaced Ifliite-bemn. 

Sub-Species IV.— P3n*UB fennica. Bob. 

Plate CCCCLXXXV. 

Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 11 7. 

Surbus fennica, “ Kalm." Frifx, Sum. Veg. Seancl. p. 42. 

8. hybrids, Frie», Nov. FI. Su<‘c. j.. 139 ; and Sum. Veg. Scand. p. 175. 

CrataDgua Aria, var. y, Linn. FI. Suec. p. 433. 

Pyrus piniiatitida, “ Ehrh." LiiulUy, Syn. Brit. FL p. 103. Smith, E. B. 2331 (in 

part ?). 

P. Aria, var. (3, Hook, it Am. Brit. FI. ed. viiL p. 141. 

Leaves oblong, oblong-rhomboidal, or ovate-oblong, glabrous 
above by the time the flowers expand, flocculent-felted and grey 
beneath, abrupt or wedge-shaped with an angle generally much 
greater than a right angle at the base; margins pinnatifid from 
near the apex to tlie base, incisions deepest at the base, fre- 
quently so much so as completely to separate from 1 to 4 pairs of 
lohes nt*xt the base, so that they become the separate leaflets of a 
pinnate leaf ; lobes much longer than broad, directed towards the 
ape.x of the leaf, or the free basal ones spreading, rather finely 
serrate; vi'ins s to 10 on each side. Calyx-segments applied to the 
petals in flowm-ing, ere<’t and inflexed in fruit. 

In rocky placi’s. Very rare, and wild only in the northern part 
of the Isle of Arran. It occurs, however, in plantations in other 
parts of Scotland and in England, but I cannot help suspecting 
that at least in some of the localities given for it the plant 
supposed to be 1*. fennica is a hybrid betweeu P. eu-Aria and 
P. Aucuparia. 

[England). Scotland. Shrub. Summer. 

P. fennica is very closely allied to P. scandiea, and indeed the 
loaves of some of the Arran plants resemble those of P. scandiea 
more than they do the typical state of P. fennica. They have the 
same thin floccuhmt covering on the underside, but the incisions are 
deepest towards the base and not in the middle of the leaf. The 
flowers are considerably smaller, scarcely J inch across, and the 
calyx-segments do not spread widely when in flower, and in fruit 
the apit'cs liend inwards. 

Smith’s P. pinnatiflda (E. B. 231) appears to be, at least in nart 
drawn from the continental semipinnata of llolh. 

Bmtard Mon ntni n-osh . 
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SPECIES III.— PYRUS AUCUPARIA. GUrtn. 

Plate CCCCLXXXVI. 

Sorbns auouparia, Linn. Sp. Plant, p. 683. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 337. 

Leaves pinnate, with 6 to 8 pairs of elliptical oblong serrate leaf- 
lets and an odd terminal one, downy beneath when young, gene- 
rally glabrous when old. Flowers in a corymbose cyme. Calyx- 
segments applied to the petals when in flower, inflexed when in 
fruit. Styles generaUy 3, woolly at the base. Fruit small, ovoid- 
spherical, scarlet, generally 3-celled, more rarely ^ or 4-celled. 

In woods and in hilly districts on rocks. Common, and generally 
distributed ; most abundant in the North of England and Scotland, 
reaching as far North as Orkney and Shetland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Early Summer. 

A tree 10 to 30 feet high, with smooth brownish-grey bark, 
reddish on the regularly spreading branches. Leaflets 1 to 2 inches 
long, sub-sessile, with acuminated serratures which are rounded on 
the outer margin, pale beneath, but generally downy only on the 
veins when mature. Corymb compact, many-llowcred. Flowers 
f inch across, cream-whitc. Petals orbicular-con<*ave. Fruit 
I inch long, bright scarlet, with the flesh yellowish ; the cells 
containing the seeds tougher than in the preceding species. 

Mountain~ash, Boican-tree. 

German, Gaerin^ Eberuche, 

This elegant tree is known to moat jteraons in this country as an ornament of the 
ahmbbery and plantation. Its beautiful pinnated leaves and bright scarlet l>erries make 
it an attractive object wherever it is seen. The tree grows rapidly for the first three or 
four years, attaining in five years the height of eight or nine feet, after which it liegins 
to form a head, and in ten years will attain the height of twenty feet. This head will 
continue to increase slowly, though seldom growing higher, for the greater |)art of a 
oentuiy, after which the extremities of the branches begin to decay. The tree will not 
bear lopping, but grass and other plants grow well under its shade. It is a tree well 
adapted for small or suburban gardens, and is always a beautiful object : it never 
re^{uires pruning, and never grows out of shape. Bingirig*btrds njuice in its berriiw, 
and the owner of such a tree has the double pleasure of listening to the songs of the 
tlimsh and the blackbird, and of beholding the brilliant branches of coral berries which 
tempt them there. In various parts of the North of Kuro]>e these berries sie dried 
snd ground into flour and ustsl in times of scarcity. In Wales and the Highlands they 
are sometimes eaten, and the juice is fermented into s liquid resembling cider. Evelyn 
■sys : Ale snd beer brewed with these berries, being ripe, is an inoom|ianible drink, 
&cniliar in Waiea" He adds : ^ Besides the use of this tree for the husbandman*s 
tools, goods, Ac, the wheelwright commends it for being all heart ; our fletchers 
(archers) commend it for bows next to yew, which we ought not to pass over for the 
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glory of oiir once English ancestors. In a statute of Henry VITI. yon have it men* 
tioneH ; and there is no churchyard in Wales without a Mountain Ash tree planted in 
it, as the yew-trees are in the churchyards in England. So, in a certain day in the year, 
everybody in Wales religiously wears a cross made of the wood, and the tree is by 
some authors called Fraxinus Cambro-Britannica.” 

In Germany fowlers bait springes or nooses of hair with the berries of this tree, 
which they hang in the woods to entice fieldfares and redwings : hence the specific 
name Aucuparia. Infused in water, the berries make an acid drink somewhat resem- 
bling iHjrry. In the ancient days of superstition, the Mountain-ash was invested with 
peculiar charms, and we find many of them growing in the neighbourhood of Druidical 
remains. Gerarde writes : “ The leaves of this tree are of so great vertue against 
serpents, that they dare not so much as touch the morning and evening shadows of the 
tree, but shun them afar off, as Pliny reports (Let. 16, cap. 13). He also affirrneth, that 
the serjwnt being penned in with boughs laid round about, will sooner run into the fire, 
if any be there, than come neere the boughs of the Ash ; and that the Ash floureth 
before the serpents apf>eare, and doth not cast his leaves V>efore they be gon again©. 
We write, saith he, upon exj>crience, that if the serpent be set within a circle of fire and 
the branches, the 8er|>ent will sooner run into the fire than into the boughes. It is a 
wonderfull courtesie in nature that the Ash should floure before the serpents appeare, 
and not cast his leaves before they be gon againe.” Gerarde adds : “ The wood is 
profitable for many things, lieing highly exalted by Homer and by Achilles' speare, as 
Plinv writeth.** Poets tell us that the Amazons of old formed their spears from the 
wood of the Mountain -ash. In more modern times the Kowan has been con.sidered the 
antidote to witchcraft, and of greater efficacy even than the bt. John s wort. It was 
planted before Highland houses to protect the inmates from the evil eye. Lightfoot 
writes : “ They c(m.*<idered that any part of this tree carried about with them will prove 
a sovereign charm against all the dire effects of enchantment or witchcraft. Their cattle 
also, as well as themselves, are 8uppi)sed to be preserved by it from evil ; for the dairy- 
maid will not forget to drive them to the sliealings or summer pasture.*? with a rod of the 
Kowiiu-trec, which she carefully lays up over the door of the sheal, bootby, or summer 
house, and drives them home again with the siime.’ 

In Strathsj>ey they make on tlie Istof May a hoop with the wood of this tree, and 
in the evening ami morning cause the sheep and laiuhs to pass through it. The pr^ 
gress of education has in a great measure put an end to these suj>erstitions , but in t e 
wildest |>art of the Grampians the old Mountaiu-a.^'h is still regarded with revere^i ee 
ingH by the mountaim^ers. Some stanzas of a very old sung s^)eak of the supposed power 
of this venerated tree against witchcraft : — 


Their 8j>e11s were vain ; the boys return’d 
To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crving that * witchea have no {>ower 
Where there is roan-tree wrood. 


The last line of this stanza is thought to throw some light on a line 

tragedy of « Macbeth,” where the witch is relating her adventure with the sailors 


wife I — ,1 

** A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 

And mounohed, and mounohed, and mounched. 


Give me, quoth I. , ^ 

Aroint the*, witch, the nimp fod ronyon cries. 


2 K 


VOL. III. 
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Ik is thought that the tnie reading should be “A roientree witch,” the accepted version 
being a corruption. Bishop Heber mentions in his Journal that in India he found a 
tree verj similar in form and shape to the Moiintain>ash, regarded with the same super- 
stitious reverence, and used as a preservative against magic. 

The Mountain-ash is the tree for exposed and open situations ; it loves free air 
and plenty of water ; and few trees suffer so much from drought and heat, and but few 
do 80 well in plantations intended to resist a sharp wind or the sea breeze. 


SPECIES IV.— PYRUS DOMESTICA. Sm. 

Plate CCCCLXXXVII. 

Sorbus domestica, Linn. Sp. Plant, p. CS4. 

Leaves pinnate, with 7 to 9 pairs of oblong acntely-serrated 
leaflets, and an odd terminal one, thinly flocoulent-felted and grey 
beneath when young, sub-glabrous when old. Flowers in a 
corymbo-paniculate cyme. Calyx-segments applied to the petals 
in flower, inflexed when in fruit. Styles 5, entirely woolly. Fruit 
large, tvirbinate, dull red, speckled, 5-cellcd. 

In woods. The only instance of its occurrence in this country 
is that of a single tree in Wire Forest, on the borders of Wor- 
cestershire, no doubt not truly native. It has also been reported 
from Cornwall, but on old and unconfirmed authority. 

[England.] Tree. Early Summer. 

Very like the mountain-ash, but with the young leaves more 
floccose-felted below, the serratures of the leaflets with the outer 
edge straighter, the lateral branches of the inflor»‘scenw shorter, .so 
that it is rather a panicle than a corymb, the fruit resembling a 
small pear, 1 inch long and always with 5 cells. 

Common Service-tree. 

French, Sorbier Domeslt/pu. German, Speierling, Spierap/el. 

The oonroon name of tbiit tree cornea, according to Dr. Prior, from the word eerevith, 
ita fruit having in ancient time* been uat-d fur making a fermented liquor — a kind ot 
beer, — and he quotea Virgil an bia authoritj. Kvelyn teila ua, in bia “Sjrlva,” that 
" ale and beer brewed with tliene berriea, being ripe, ia an incomparable drink." The 
eermna of ibe ancienta waa made from malt, and took ita name, we are told by laidore of 
Heville, from Ceru, Cererig, It ia a tree of very alow growth, and, according to Kroker, 
do«a not come into bearing before it ia aixty ycara old. The fruit ia extremely auatere 
when at all niuripe, but when mellowed by front and keeping, it beoomea aofl, brown, 
and eatable, aootewhat like a medlar, though to moat people lew agreeable. The wood 
is eery hard, and waa held in repute for making matbematical mien and eXMMnen’a 
gange-eticka until foreign woods of other kinds supeneded it. 
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Sub-Genus II.~EU-PYRUS. (Pyeus, Urn.) 

Fruit rather large, sub-globose or turbinate, 5-celled ; cells 
formed of tough parchment-like membrane, 2-seeded, or l-seeded 
by abortion. Flowers in simple corymbose or umbellate cymes. 
Petals spreading. Styles 5, free or combined at the base. 

Section I.— PYROPHYLLUM. B. C. 

Styles free. Iruit turbinate or sub-globose, not umbilicate at 
the base. 

SPECIES V.-PYR US COMMUNIS. Linn. 

Plate CCCCLXXXVIII. 

Leaves on rather long petioles, oval or roundish, acuminate, 
cuspidate, or obtuse and apiculatc at the apex, finely serrate 
or creaate-si'rrate on the margins. Flowers in simple corymbose 
cymes. Styles distinct to the base. Fruit elongate- or roundish- 
turbinate, not umbilicate at the base. 

Sin-SpEcirs T.— PyTUS PyTESter. Borean, 
CCCCLXXXVIII. (principal figure). 

Boreau, FI. du Outre de la Fr. cd. iii. Vol. II. p. 235. 

P, coinmuDia Pv raster, Linn. 8p, Plaut. G^G. 

Branches more or less spiny. Leaves oval or oblong-ovate, 
shortly acuminate or sub-cuspidate, pubescent \>eneath when young, 
glabrous when mature. Styles as long as the stamens. Fruit 
elongate-pyriform, inversely conical towards the base. 

In woods, thickets, and hedges. Hare, and in many of its 
localities probably the produce of seeds of the garden pear 
accidentally droj)pcd; most frequent in South of England, but 
extending as far North as Yorkshire and the Lake district. It has 
been said to occur at Clova, Forfarshire; but there is little doubt 
that it must have been introduced there, if not erroneously 
reported, 

England, [Scotland], Ireland. Tree. Late Spring. 

This form, if allowed to grow freely, is a tree 20 to 40 feet high, 
but when found in hedges is more frotiuently a shrub, not exceeding 
6 or 8 feet, in both cases with some of the branches armed with 
spines. Ijcavcs fasciculate on the spurs, hut distant on the shoots 
of the year, 1 \ to 2^ inches long when full-grown, at first pu- 
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bescent beneath on the veins and margins, but at length glabrous 
and shining, very finely serrate, M'ith the serratures commonly 
blunt. Flowers rather few, entirely white, 1 to 1^^ inch across. 
Upper part of pedicels, calyx-tube, and segments woolly. Fruit 
tapering towards the base, 1 to 2 inches long. 

ScB-SpEass II.— PyrUB Aobras. •• Oart:\% Boreau. 

Plate CCCCLXXXVIII. (separate flower and fruit). 

Bortau, FL da Centre de la Fr. ed. iil YoL 11. p. 235. 

Branches more or less spiny. Leaves oval or roundish-oval, 
acute or abruptly acuminated, greyish flocculent when young, on 
both sides, and remaining slightly jiubescent beneath when mature. 
Styles about as long as the stamens. Fruit globular-pyriform, 
rounded at the base. 

In woods, thickets, and hedges. Apparently much more rare 
than P. Pyraster. The unpublished figure among the drawings 
for English botany in the British Museum is from an Essex 
specimen, but it is not unlikely to have been overlooked in other 
places. P. Pyraster also occurs in Essex, from whence it has been 

sent me bv Mr. Varenne. 

0 

England. Tree. Late Spring. 

Tills has the leaves more downy than P. Pyraster and never 
becoming c<»mj)letely glabrous beneath. The pedicels and (ralyx- 
tube are more woolly, and the fruit sub-globular, about 1 inch long. 

Wallroth reverses tlie names Pyrastetr and Achras, as applied to 
the two forms of wild pears by Professor Bureau. 

jnid Pear. 

French, Poirier Vommufi. Gennau, Genytif%eT Bimhaum 

The fruit of th^^ Pear in « wild nUte iii scarcely eaUhle, Wing very hamh and acrid, 
and very funalL The treee attain a very great age. M. Itose Mays that he has seen 
trees tliat were conj»tdered to be four hundred years old ; and Mr. Knight observes : 
*^The f>eno<l at winch the Teinton vK|yajih |iear first sprang from iM»ed caopot now W 
at all ascertained, but I sus]»ect that it existed as early *s the sixteenth c« lUiiry, and 
the identicaJ trees w hich supplied the inhabitants of Herefordshire in the seventeenth 
omttiry with liquor are likely to do the same good to ibcNu* of the ninete<*nth. The Pear 
is mentioned by ilie esritest writers as oommon in Hyria, E^'pt, and (treece, from which 
country it apfieani to have been brought into Italy. Thoophraslus s|]ieaks of the i>ro- 
duettvenesi of some old Pear- trees, and Virgil tnenitons some Peam be received from 
Cato. The earliest notice of the Pear-tree extant is probably that of Homer, who, in 
the descnption he gives of ibe meeting between Laertes and Ulysses, mentions it as 
one of the trees growing in tbe garden of tbe old king. The iiotnans culuvaied thirty- 
six sorta Possibly they introduced it into our island, and oor Pear-trees may only be 
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dAtwendanto of tbe frnit-trees planted around the Roman villaa ; but it is more likely 
that the monks were its first cultivatore here ; and we still find gigantic Pear-trees 
standing on the sites of old monastic gardens and around the ruins of abbeys and 
monastenea The Pear is mentioned by Chaucer, and in the time of Henry 'Vlll. it 
appears that the “Warden Pear" (so called from its property of keeping) was in cultiva- 
ti*)n. Gerarde enumerates seven sorts of what he calls “ tame pears,” and says, “ those 
most rare and good are growing in the garden of Master Richard Pointer, a most cun- 
ning and curious grafler and planter of all manner of rare fruits, dwelling in a small 
village neere Loudon called Twickenham ; and also in the ground of an excellent graffer 
and painfull planter, Mr. Henry Banbury, of Touthill Street, neere Westminster ; and 
likewise in the ground of a diligent and most affectionate lover of plants, Mr. W amer, 
neere Horseydowne, by Loudon ; and in divers other grounds about London.” To this 
is adde<l, in lo96 : “ Most of the best j)eares are at this day to be had with Mr. John 
Miller, in Old Street, in whow; nursery are to be found the choicest fruits this kingdoms 
yields,” With regard to the great variety of Pears now in cultivation, we can but quote 
Oerarde’s words, who in his day found it iinfajssible to describe all that were then in 
use : what would he now have said to see any of our horticultural lists 1 He observes: 

*• To describe each apart were b) send an owl to Athens, or to number those things that 
are without numlier.’' Tunier, in l.»T3, in his list of fruits, mentions “ i)eere8 of all 
soils." Parkinson enuineraUfs sixty-four sorts; Mortimer, in 1708, has many sorts ; 
and Miller has selecteil eighty sorts. The catalogue published by the Horticultural 
fcjiocietv in 18:15 contained 077 kinds, and it is from this list that most of our writers 
on horticulture quote ; still, we know that there are constantly additions made to the 
numlier of Pears in cultivation, and great imi>rovements in their treatment. 

The choice of Peat* dejiends greatly on the purjioses for which they are to be used, 
and gardeners selift them accordingly. Worcestershire. Herefordshire, a..d Devonshire 
are the chief counliiv. in England where Pears are grown. In the armorial Warings of 
Worcestershire we find three |iean< inirodmi d, and we believe the i>eny made in that 
countv excels any other save that pnaluced in France and the Channel Islands. We 
find in Don's “ Oanlener’s Dictionary" the toUowing directions as to the choice of 
Pears — “ Dessert Pears are eharacterired by a sugary aromatic juice, with the pulp soft 
and subliquid or melting, a* in the lieurres or Butler Pears. Kitchen Pears should 
be of large sixe. with the flesh firm, neither breaking nor melting, and rather austere 
than sweet, a* the Warden*. IVrry Pears may Iv either large or small, but the more 
au.ten» the Uate the Vetter will be the liquor. E.vcellent perry was made from the 


Wild Pear." 

The great use of the Pear-tree is for its fruit ; but it is by no means an unpicturesque 
tree in a landsci* ; and in the spring, when co^er,>.l with its white hlo-^m-s. we can 
aeldora see a pr,.Uier sight It would be well to remember that with the very same 
trouble and exi«n*e that is olle.i emidoyed to produce inferior kinds of lea^ might 
be grown the very larrUs and that the quality of the timlK>r and the effect m a 
landscape is aa giHKl in a tns> yielding a fine flavoured juicy fruit as in one that pro- 
duces fruit which t* dry. hanl, and gritty. Not only are Pears used in their na ura 
aUte a*, dessert fruit, but they ar* erpially giHsl when stewed or pre.^erved. In Fr.n« 
and Belgium the fruit is very generally dried in ovens, lu which sUte it forms an ar u e 
of oommrroo, and will keep g»x»d for a year. In France they an? prejiaret in 
•—either simply dried in an oven, or preserved as we see t leni in wxes in 
»hopc Thii of prepamtion in ijat lenng t 

S-ilTrip,, l.i., Uk«. u. |™«T. .ulk TW, .r, lk» >» ••1' 
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little water, peeled and placed on difthea with the stalks nppermost. In this state a 
kind of syrap runs from them, which must be carefully poured out and set on one 
aide ; they are then placed on frames in an oven, and left there for twelve hours, from 
which they are removed and steeped in the syrup sweetened with sugar and brandy : 
this process is re]>eated four times, and they are then left to dry, and if pro|>erly done will 
be of a clear pale»brown colour, with fine half-tt*Hnsparent flesh. They are then arranged 
in boxes, garnished with white paper, and offered for sale. They will remain good for 
three years, but are considered best the first year. 

The mode of making perry is precisely the same as for making cider, which is 
described under the Apple. The Pears should be gathered l>efore tln*y begin to fall, and 
they should be ground as soon as possible, to prevent the slight taste of decomjHjsitioii 
which is often ol>>ervable in jn^rry unless very carefully made. Every Pear-tree, when 
fully grown and in goiKi soil, will produce about twenty gallons of |»erry a year, and 
some in Herefordshire have yielded a hogsliead in one season. Pears were considered 
by tbe Romans to be an antidote to poisonous mushrooms, and we believe that nothing 
is better than a draught of perry after an imprudent feast of that vegetable. Roth 
pears and apples contain an acid known to the chemist as malic acid ; it is Hl**t» pre*'ent 
in large quantities in the berries of the mountain-ash. This acid is used largely in calico- 
printing operation.s esju'cially where a white figure is requircil on a black ground : it 
is employed to di>charge the black colour, which it does without injuring the clotlu 
Recently it has l»een found that aj>ple.s and ]M‘ar« contain so much of iliis malic acid as 
to make them valuable chemical agents, and it is feared by the lovers of cider and |H*rry 
that the price given for them for this pur|K>se may diminish tbe quantity of these 
favourite beverages. 

With regard to the practical cultivation of the Pear-tree, we are told that a dry 
deep loam is tbe i>est arnl for it. Gravel is a g<HMl sulisoil where tbe incuinl>ent mouM 
is suitable. For wall trees the soil should be made g<K>d to the depth of two or three 
feet ; for orchard tre^*« eighteen inches may do. I’ear-irees on their own sUjcks will thrive 
on soil where apples will not even live, »np|Kjsing the plants to be hardy vancties, little 
renioved from wild f^ears, and to have n*<itn to grow frt^cly as standards, Mr. Knight’s 
mode of training a Pear-tree i.s as follows : — 

** A young )*ear sUxrk, which had two lateral branches upon each side, and was 
about six feet high, was [danU^d against a wall early in the spring of IHIO, and it was 
grafted in each of its lau*rai branches, two of which sprang out of the stem aUmt four 
feet fmm the ground, and others at the summit in the following year. Tlic shoots 
these grafts j»ro<iueed were about a foot long, were trainr*<l downwards, the utid* rmost 
nearly perpendicular, and the upi^miost just l>eIow the horizontal line, placing them 
at such distances that the ieav«*s of one shoot did not at all shade those of anotluT. 
In the next year the same wK/de of training was continued, and the year following I 
obtained an abundant crop of fniit.^ 

Tlie wood of the Pear-tree is heavy, strong, comf»act, and of a fine grain slightly 
tinged with red. It ta readily atained black, and then mt closidy rew«mbh*ii elnmy as 
icaroely to be diatinguiahable from it. It ta a good wood for many puriioaea in tbe ars,t 
and IS an excellent fuel. 

The oldest IW-treea in the Detghbottrbood of 1/mdon are at Twickenham, where 
they may W seen from fiAy to sixty high, and with trunks from eighteen inches to 
three feet in diameter, and in all probability came from the numery of Master Richard 
J*ointfT, Clermrde's ** curiam and cunning grafler.** In Herefordahire there iitood in the 
year 180 ^ a tree which more than once filled fifteen hognbeade of perry in the same 
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year. It covered an acre of ground, and would have extended much further had Nature 
been left to hentelf. It is said to have been in its greatest perfection about 1776, and 
in 1836 was still standing. 

Section II.— MALUS. Tournef. 

Styles combined at the base, fruit sub-globose, umbilicate at the 
base. 

BPECIES Vl.-PYRUS MALUS. Unn. 

P|,ATKS CCCCLXXXIX. ccccxc. 

Leaves on short or moderately long petioles, oval or roundish- 
oval, generally acuminate or cuspidate, rather finely and unequally 
serrate or crenate-serrate. Flowers in simple umbels. Styles 
united at the base. Fruit sub-globose, umbilicate at the base. 

Si-B .Srwns I.— Pyrus acerba. D. c. 

Pi.\TE CCCCLXXXIX. 

(7r. 4s Go<lr. FI. di* Fr. Vol. I. p. 572. 

Mai us acerba, “ J/errj/.*’ FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. p. 236. 

P. MaluB, var, acerba. lUih. Man. Brit. But ed. v. p. 117. 
r. MhIus var. a, Hvlvestris, Leighton^ FI. Shrop. p. 527. 

P. MaluKf var. a, glabni, Syn. FL Cteriu. et Helv. e<l. ii. p. 20 1. 

P. Malua, var. a, acida, HV/r. Scbe<l. Crit. p. 215. 

Y oung branches glabrous or finely pubescent. Leaves pubescent 
on the veins when young, glabrous when old. Pedicels elongated, 
slightly pubesci'ut towards the summit. Calyx-tube sub-glabrous. 
Fruit drooping, about as long as, c>r shorter than, its pedicel. 

In woods, thickets, and hedges. Not unfrequent, and generally 
distributed, in the South and midland counties of England. I have 
never seen it in Scotland. 

England, Scotland r Irtdand? Tree. Early Summer. 

A small tree, or more fre<juently a large shrub. Ijcaves 1 to 2 
inches long when mature, oval or roundisli-oval, abruptly acuminate 
or very shortly cusj)idate at the apex, only slightly downy when 
young and becoming quite glabrous even beneath. Flowers rather 
few, i| inch across, white within, red on the outside. Calyx-segments 
woolly only on the insidi*. Fruit J to 1 inch in diameter, yellowish 
when ripe, with a dcj>ression at the base into which the peduncle is 
inserted. 

Common Crab-apple. 

French, Poirier Acerbe. 

Aa * pictamquB tw. tint » prhupii one of the most beontiful. utd whether in 
flower <w fniil ia equally jilcaning to the eye. The pretty red fruit ie so exceedingly 
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add and barsh, that it cannot be eaten in an uncooked state, but makes a very pleasant 
preaerve when hoiletl with sugar. The French commonly call the apples Cider Apples, 
and the juice known as ‘‘ verjuice ** has given riw to a proverb from its acitlity, and is a 
favourite remedy in rural districts for apituns and bruisea In Ireland, the juice is often 
added to cider to give it roughness. 

Slb-Species II.— P3nrus mitis. 

Plate CCCCXC. 

P. Mai us, var. /3, mitis, WaUr, Sched. Crit. p. 215. 

P. Malus, D, a Gr. A Godr. FL de Fr. Vol. I. p. 571. 

Mains communis, PoirJ* B&rtau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iil p. 236. 

P. Mains, var. /I, tomenU^sa, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 117. A'ocA, Syn. FI. Germ. 

et Helv. ed. ii. p. 261. 

P. Malus, var. sati%*a, Leighton^ FI. Shrop. p. 527. 

Young branches, underside of leaves, pedicels, and calyx-tube, 
•woolly, pubescent. Fruit sub-erect, lonijer than the peduncle. 

In hedges and thickets. Not uncommon in England and the 
South of Scotland, but most j>rol>ably generally, if not always, 
derived from the seeds of the cultivated apple. 

England, [Scotland], Ireland ? Tree. Summer. 

This plant is, no doubt, tlie original stock of all the cultivated 
apples which have .shortly-stalked fruit. The leav<‘s are iren<*rally 
larger, more oval, and with nithcr shorter jM.*tioles and less distinctly 
cuspidate than thos<‘ of the crab-apple; the red and white in the 
flower is more in stripes, and the whole plant more woolly. It 
begins to flower a little earlier than 1*. nc«-*rha, and appears to 
perfect its fruit less readily, a,s I have fr»‘<juently wren the crab 
fruiting freely Inrsidc P. mitis on which no fruit was wt. 

The name tomentosa cannot l)e applied to this plant, as there is 
already a F. tomentosa of De Candolle. 

lUld Apjtle. 

French, Pyrus Pimmuer. German, Gewhmi^ ApfrUnmni, 

The ecuroe from wbeooe we derived mr fmtt cultivate<i Apple* is aomewhat 
obecure ; but it ta cerUin that no fruit U brought to no great a «tat« of perfectioii at 
the [ireerni time io Great BriUun, and with m little trouble, the climate and aoil eeeming 
to be ffieciaily adapted to it The Apple ta mentirmed by the oio4ft ancient Grt^^k 
wfitem, and id Fltny'a time it waa cultivated in abundance in the vilUgea around 
Rome, and many of the aorta todt their name* from the hmt gmftem. In all pruba* 
bility, ibe cultivated Apple waa firal introdtiotd into our inland by tbe Kuoian^ — 
poadbly by aome of the mottka who eatabliahed themaelvea here, and founded religioua 
boQiMM, tbe gardena of whiek were well aupplied with fmiutreea The Ap|4e known 
aa the pippin, from being orignally ramed from pipa or aeeda innUmd of by gracing, 
waa brought by Leonard Maaehal, in tbe aixteenib year of the reign of Henry VIII , 
ftom Franea ; and mmmm olber varietiaa were tmport4Ml abortly after* Shake- 
qpaaia'a ttme Applet of tUa aort aaeaa to bara baen mueb eateamadp If wa may judge 
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from Jastice Shallow’s invitation to Falstaff : — You shall see mine orchard, where in 
an arbour we will eat a last year’s pippin of nay own grafting.” ^he practice of 
grafting, or grading as it is called, is of very ancient origin, and is now constantly used 
us a method of per|>etnating the varieties originally obtained from seed. A notion was 
formerly entertained that the grafts would only last as long as the parent tree ; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that if the oj>eration of grafting be properly performed, 
the graft may be as durable as a tree raised from seed, and the kind perpetuated indefi- 
nitely. The best Apples in CJerarde’s time were the queening-pearmains, the para- 
dise, and some other sorts. He tells us that "Kent doth abound with Apples of 
most sorts,” and adds : " But 1 have seen in the pastures and hedgerows about the 
grounds of a worshipfull gentleman dwelling two miles from Hereford, called Master 
Roger Bodnome, so many trees of all sorts, that the servants drinke for the most part 
no other drinke but that which is made of Apples. The quantity is such, that by the 


report of the gentleman himselfe, the parson hath for tithe many hogsheads of syder. 
The hogs are fed with the fallings of them, which are so many, that they make choice 
of those apples they do cate, who will not taste of any but of the best ; an example, 
doubtless, to be followed of gentlemen that have land and living : but envie saitb, the 
poore will breake down our hedges, and we shall have the least jmrt of the fruit ; but 
fi>rward in the name of Gtxl, — grafie, set, plant, and nourish up trees in every corner 
of your ground ; the lal>our is small, the cost is nothing, the commodity your selves 
shall have plenty, the |>oore shall have somewhat, in time of want, to relieve their 
ncceitsitie. and God shall reward your good minds and diligence ” 

Herefonlsliire and Worce^tei*shirc are the counties in England where the most 


Apples are grown, and in the early 8[>ring the white blossoms of the trees form a dis- 
tinctive feature in the landscaiK*, as the r\\)o and ruddy fruit amidst the green leaves 
doi*s in the autumn. Some of the oldest Apple-trees in existence are to be found m 
Herefordshire, and the numbt'r <^f varieties there cultivated are numerous ; but in the 
catalogue of Apples publiMheil by the Ilortictdiural Society of London we find l,i00 
different sorU eniimemted and detu'rilxnl ; and this list is increased every year. 

The wood of the Apple is hard and tough., aiid well fitted for the use of the 
turner : that of the Wild Apple is Mijwor to the cnhxv^U^ variety. The uses of the 
Apple as an eaUble fruit are ven- numerous. Apples are e^pially good cooked and 
in a raw sUte, and may la* easily preserved in the form of jelly, and by a process 
which is carricHl cm ehb-fiy in Norfolk, of drjung them slowly in kikers' ovens and then 
pressing them flat till they are jH^rfr^tly soft and .f a rich brown colour. Apples ^ 
pre}iared will keep for many nloulh^ and art' sold undt >r the name o »i ns rui y 
bmtt JifxM. The chief ormimercuil value of Applea is in the mauulacture o cu er, w iic 
i« aimed on e*tcn«vcly in nm.r.>ra.l.ire. WorcoMot^hm^. a..J In t J 

two fomer eountia. large orchmnU of cover nmny none, ot ' 

»lly with a viow to thi. lM«venig«. The fru.t i» allow.sl to nnnain on the trees not 
perfectly ripe. It in then getbeml awl placcl m a crttslung-mill, an t 
ly a ve^ h!lvy ndler. This « allowed U> fennent : ^td it is ,« t w 
thia prooeaa that the excellence of the cider conw-sU The uau pw « circum- 

tree b ftom on. to two hogahiwiU of fruit, which will, under the woet f^.u«We ~ 

rioncot yudd on. hogJiewI of etder; hut «»«. 

produce two hogriteutia. Upon an airer.r> will aoweiiwee furnish 

yield . bogabead of cider, and a angle acre of gowl orchard la Uo8«,m 

»n» «„ w .. k..d™l tM. of fn.il : bu‘ i.o.lu'.o ^ 

VOL. lU. - “ 
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spring frosts and dry winda The Devonshire cider diders from that of Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire in being sweeter, weaker, and not so likely to keep good. 

The Apple-tree sometimes attains a considerable age ; several now exist in this 
country which must be above two centuries old ; and one is still standing at Horton, 
in Buckinghamshire, which is said to have been a large tree in the time of Milton, who, 
in his boyhood, sat under its shade. Gerarde tells us that the use of Apides in an 
ointment made of ** swine's grease and rose«water, for the purpose of beautifying the 
face and take away roughnesse of the skin, gave rise to the name pomaJtum^ because o< 
the apples whereof it is made.” 

The Apple-tree flourishes best on hill-sides with a southern aspect, and prefers a 
rich deep soil ; but it will grow in almost any situation but in bog or loose sand. Stag- 
nant water is very injurious to it, and an orchard should always be well drained. Since 
the latter end of the last century the Apple-trees have been injured by the attacks of 
an aphis, which often covers the branches with a cotton-like exudation, and occasions 
a diseased growth, which is often destructive to the tree. In order to get rid of these 
troublesome creatures, there is no way but cleaning tlunn off with a brush and water or 
lime-water, and even to amputate the branches when they have been some time at work. 
Other remedies are suggested and employed by gardeners, but they require care and 
skill in the application, lest the structure of the tree be injured. We find a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water recommended with which to wash the tree, aUo a mixture of 
vegetable tar and corrosive sublimate to be smeared on the trees, and train-oil is by some 
thought to be a good application. Much of the succtMw, however, attendant on the u^c 
of any composition de|>ends on its being carefully and thoroughly applied. We rather 
think frequent and careful applications of a stiflf brush and simple whUt is as effectual 
as any other remedy. In order to store Apples well in a fruit-room, it must bo remem- 
bered that there must be plenty of ventilation, and, if ]K>ssible. a fire[)lace ; and the 
fruit should be laid a|Murt on shelves one above the other, made of open or lattice-work, 
if the fruit is desired to keep w'ell and for some time. 

The Apple-tree iieems to be associated with our very earliest notions of a garden 
and the fall of man, and is not only thus interwoven with our earliest rtdigious iiy- 
pressious, but it U also the tree which is distinguished by legends in the mythology 
of the Greeks, Scandinavians, and Druida The golden fruit of the Ilesf>crides was an 
apjde; and it was the af^ple of discord which caiiHi»d so much culatiiity to the fair 
g'Mideases amongst whom it was thrown. The Druids paid particular reverence to the 
Apple-tree, because the mistletoe was supposed to grow only on it and the csik. Hercuh^s 
was wurshipjied by the Theljaus under the name of Melius, and apples were offered at 
his altars. Even in recent times, the custom of christening or saluting A]*ple-trtM s 
exists in some fiaru of tlie country on Christmas-eve. The ikrmer and his men procet d 
to the orchard, bearing a bowl of cider with a toast in it ; they pour the cider almut the 
roots of the trees, and place the toast on its branches. Having offered their oblation, 
they sing eomewhat in the following words : — 

^ Here's to thee, old Apple-tree 
Whence thou mayit bud and whence thou mayst blew ; 

And whence thou mayst bear apples enow. 

Hats full ! caps lull I 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full ! 

And my packets full too t 


Hoxsa I } 
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This is sometimes done on Twelfth Night as well as on Christmas-eve. The cereraon^ 
dilVers somewhat in different districts, occasionally having the addition of numerous 
little fires being lighted on the orchard-ground during the |>erforinanoe. The Wassail- 
bowl of our ancestors, which formed a part of all their festivals, was composed of ale, 
sugar, nutmeg, and roasted apples, which every person partook of, each one takmg an 
apple out of the bowl and drinking the liquor. Sometimes the roasted apples were 
bruised and mixed with milk or white wine instead of ale. The custom of putting 
r<ia8ted apples into ale is recognized by Shakespeare, where Puck is descnbing his 
feats : — 

“ Sometimes I lurk in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale.** 

The custom of bobbing for apples on All-Hallow E’en and on All S^ts* Day was once 
common in England, and is now practised in some jwirts of Ireland, and exists in modi” 
ficd forms in Scotland and in various counties in England. Poets have sung the praises 
ttf tlie Ai'ple-trec, aud we caunot help quoting a few lines from Philips and from 
Thomson, the lover of nature in her various garbs ; — 

“ The pippin burnish’d o’er with gold ; the moyle 
Of sweetest honied taste ; the fmr pearmmn, 

Teiiqicr'd, like comcliest nymph, with white and red." 


Of Apple-gathering Thomson says : — 

** The fragrant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of Apples, which the lusty-haudeil year 
Innumerous oVt the blushing orchard shaken, 

A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen, 

Dwells in their gelid jwres ; and active points 
Tlie piercing cider for the thirsty tongue.” 

Philipa, in 1706, published a i>oemin praise of the “ Herefor^an plant, « he 
calls it, and Bi>i«k8 of 


“John Apple, whoee withered rind iutrencht 
With many a furrow, aptly represents decrepid age. 

A d«cnntion (.<r of tho W*'- 

L John O..UO. .0 A,, do John Tho V- - on« «'• “ 

John, bofon. him, .»d wU him >h,-m «om livo mm- Sir Johim miJ | «ni h ^ 

mid, / ma mm. hOo m, «/idr.r ~ dry, mood, M “ “«•“* 

Th^Isd^mmi b, «» Applo i. th. »mo « thm of >ho P~, .md i. Urn 
mm. ohomiml «loo. Uuly, Urn »( cidor modo i., dml rmt. hm d»,. 

hhdmd, omhe to .ho t«t of .hoi. mdmnl. <d Applm homg pmdmmd tor mmioltoWim, 

Tho WiUAp^Uw i» Uio l»lP of *!’' Uishhuid oUii Umonh 
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EXCLUDE!} SPECIES. 

SANOUISOBBA MEDIA. Litm. 

Said to have been found by Mr. George Don in the West of 
Scotland ; but doubtless erroneously, as it is an American plant 
not occurring at all in Europe. 

ABEMONIA AOBIMONOIDES. D.C. 

A plant of South-eastern Europe, foxmd by Mr. John Sim in 
woods at Scone, and in several parts of Perthshire; an escape 
from gardens, and, not having been noticed before 1850, no doubt 
a very recent one ; so that it can scarcely yet claim a place amongst 
naturalized plants. 

FOTENTILLA ALBA. Linn. 

E. a No. 138i. 

Said to have been foimd in Wales ; but this has not been verified 
by recent observation. Probably P. Fragariastrum was mistaken 
for it. 

FOTENTILLA INTEBMEDIA. 

P. opaca, Sm. K B. No. 2449. 

Said to have been found by Mr. G. Don on the hills of Clova 
and braes of Balquidder, and seashore opposite Dundee;, but not 
found by any other botanist, and his authority alone is not sufficient 
to establish its occurrence. 

FOTENTILLA TBIDENTATA. Sm. 

E B. No. 2389. 

Said to have been found by Mr. G. Don on Werron Ilill and 
East Rocks Loch, Brandy Clova ; but no doubt Sibbaldia procum*' 
bens has been mistaken for this American plant. 

BUBUS ABTICU& Litm. 

E B. No. 1585. 

Said to have been found on Ben-More, in the Isle of Mull, and 
on Ben-y-Gloc, Perthshire ; but recent search has failed to discover 
it. Mr. Watson bad a specimen sent him which was said to have 
been gathered on a moor in Yorkshire, but he had reason to believe 
that the specimen was of garden origin. It appeared in the garden 
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of the late Mr. J. Irvine Boswell, Kingcausie, near Aberdeen, on 
a bank of peat mould brought from the neighbourhood in prepara- 
tion for a rhododendron bed ; but careful search failed to detect it 
growing on the spot whence the mould was brought, and after a 
few years the plant died out in the garden. It is not an unlikely 
plant to occur ; the most probable place for it is the district near the 
Sow of Atholl, where the Menziesia caerulea is found. 

RUBUS TOMENTOSnS. 

A plant found at Horseton HiU, near Harrow, Middlesex, has 
been supposed to be a variety of this plant ; Professor Babington, 
however, considers it is not that plant, but probably B. leu- 
costaebys. 

ROSA CINNAHOMIA. 

E B. No. 23S8. 

Said to have been found in the wood at Aketon, near Pontefract 
Castle, and at Birk Hill, Galston, Ayrshire ; no doubt escaped from 
cultivation. 

ROSA DICKSONL Lindlty. 

E B. S. No. 2707. 

Said to have been found in Ireland by Mr. James Drummond, 
but probably not native. 

ROSA LUCIDA. EhrK 

Mr. Borrer found this American plant near Keswick, where it 
had been mistaken for R. cinnamouiia. 

ROSA POMIFERA. Hem, 

Found at Coates Heath, StafTordshirc, by the Rev. R. C. 
Douglas ; but probably escaped from a garden, as it is not unfro- 
quently cultivated. 

PYRUS SBMIPINNATA. Roth. 

PyruB piiuiBti6dB, EkfK. t I>. Na 23*) I . 

The figure in English Botany appears to represent a plant 
which is commonly cultivated in gardens and ornamental planta- 
tions. I have received it from M. Uuguenin, of Chambery, under 
the name of Sorbus hybrida. It seems to be quite distinct from 
the Staindinavian and Arran plant named Sorbus fcnnica by Fries, 
but has no claims to bo considered as indigenous m Britam. 
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I am unable to discover whether the P. pinnatifida of Ehrharjt 
belongs to this or to P. fennica, though it is probably to the former, 
as I have seen none but Scandinavian specimens of the latter. 
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Eiiri'M 


graciUy R* ^ 

.... ccclxxxiv. 

86 

AirsHlum. Linn 


84 

Utratpcywmn, Linn. .. 

.... ccclxxxiii. 

85 

FALCArriA 
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PLATS PACK 

FRAGA’RIA 

ELATIOK. Ehrh 

. ccccxxxix. 

156 

fna^'na, TImlll 

. ccccxxxix. 

156 

— moschdta, Ouch 

. ccccxxxix. 

1,’I6 

sterilis, Linn 

, . ccooxxvii. 

143 

VESCA, 

ccccxxxviii. 

154 

GENISTA 

ANG LICA, Linn. 

, . . ceexxvi. 

8 


, - rw*xTvii 


seopa ria, Lam 

. . . occxxix. 

11 

TINCTORIA, linn. ... 

. ocorxpiii. 

9 

GFUM 

INTERME'DirM, Ehrk. 

..cccclviii. 

199 

RIVA'LE, linn 

. . . cccclix. 

200 

wr^rtWrtraVc. Meyer . . . . 

. . cccclviii. 

199 

I RBA NUM, linn 

, . . cccclvii. 

197 

IfEDYSAElW 

Onobry’cAis, Linn 

. . ccclxxxi. 

81 

HIPPOCRE'PIS 

COMO’SA, Li.n 

..eoelxzz. 

79 

LATH’YRUS | 

APH A(‘A, Ltfia 

. . cccxcvii. 

101 1 



99 1 

HlRSVTrS, linn 


K»3 i 

LATIFOLU'S, linn. ... 

. , . cccciii. 

l‘>7 

MAGli^UillHI ZI'S, ir*»4w. . .occevi. 

llo 

MARiriMCS, Big 

. . . . ocoev. 

109 

iNor^/a nus, iWrnh 

. . . ccccvi. 

no i 


LOTUS 


NI'<iKK, Hmw ccocvii, 

NISnS^) LI A, imn, csccicfiii, 

PALI’nTLIS, /,*»H cccciv, 

1*KATKN SIS, Linn occc. 

SVLVI‘>"TliIS. occcii. 

TtriiKUO St’S, Linn ooccL 


comiculatuSf vjvrB. o, and y, Bab. 

tMi'lw iii. 

— ■ cotmiculatm, ▼am. 6 ami c, IW 

occlxviii. 

comiculatUMf var. major, Bentb. 

occlxx. 

— comicuiatus, rar. tmuifolius, 

Hook. A Arn,. . cccUix. 

comicula’tui, var. tenuis, Benth. 

ccoixix. 

diffu RUB, .Sia. ccclxxi. 

eu'cornicula'tus cct'lxviii. 

gracilis, Waldst. A Kit <hmIxxi. 

his'pidufi, /)«/. ccclxxii. 

MA JOR, t«clxx. 

tmuifttlius, Reich ccclxix. 

ten uis. Kit occlxix. 

uligimtUA, Schkiihr. cocizx. 

AfA'irS 

acer^ba, Merat oooclxxxix. 

comfiMi'nw, Poir oooczo. 

MEDICA'GO* 

apicuJatn, \V»|ld 

OKNTK/l ‘ LATA, y?ni/A..ccrxixviii. 

dmfiruln ta, Willd ctM'xxxviii. 

DufaJcata cvcxxxvi. 

PALCATA, linn, 

CCCXXXV. A CCf'tXXvi. 

/alca'ta, Friea r;tvxxx>i. 

/alcata, var. ^3, Hook. A Arn. 

cccxxxv. 

— - faMta, rfrn>'o//<r, Wallr.. . cccxxxv. 

falcnto SfUi ra, Gr. A G<xlr.. , cvtxxxv. 

LrprLI'NA, Liwn cccxxxvm. 

— MACIT.ATA, A’lAlA cccwii: 

mec/»a, Unch ncx xxvv. 


urruH 


ANGUSnSSIMG.S. linn. 

ccclxxi. A occlxxii. 

angusiUsimus, Koch poclxxi. 

amgHsitistmus, rar. a, Bentb.. . occlxxt. 
amgmstit' dmms, rar. kisjAduJS, Bentb. 


MIN IMA, lam. 


. . . cccxl. 


mnrica'U, IfV/c/. 

(cxrludrd) 


112 

omithoj>tHl%ot tin. 

Pnen . . . . 

. . cccxiv. 

34 

ftolgcar Willd. 


26 

polyMorjJia. Sin. 

E, 11 

ccctxxix. 

27 

HATI'V A, linn, , 


C(x:xxx4V. 

21 

Bylvea'tria, Knee 


. oocxxxv. 

23 


oodxxti. 

— arngueti/eimne, var, may^r. 

89 

MELILOTUS 



11o*A. A Am.. .oocIxiiL 

89 

AI-'HA. rjttm. 

. ..neextii. 

31 

— angumideimm, var. mi'acr, 


AHVKN'.SIH, MV/r. ... 

. . . crexiut. 

32 

fL*ok. A Arti...ooetud. 

89 

— in diea, All 

. ..cceiliv. 

33 

CORKICULATUH^ Linn. 


temcanika. Koch 

. .. oocstd. 

31 

ocotxviii. A cneixix* 

65 

1 macrffrrki'm, I*ers 

..oocxii. 

29 

ee/rnicmLitme, Kw;h mUrtiL 

65 

om«rl^•A'Ll^ WUM. 

. . . , nccxli. 

29 

— — cwruicmlalMs, vara, a and fi, 


t^irima'lu, l^un 

, , . coexliii. 

32 

HmA. A Ani««.€oelxviiL 

65 

— PAUVirUKKA, Dnf. . 

. . * CXKliiV. 

33 
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PLATI PAOB 

MELTLO'TUS 

- PH'Jintnxdna^ VVilld 82 

— — VVallr. ..cccxlii. 81 

MKSTILUS 


Cotmeadter^ Linn cccclxxvii. 238 

(JKKMAN'R’A, Linn. . . cccclxxviii. 235 

»no»io^yna, Willd ccoclxxx. 236 

^Villd. cccclxxix. 237 

ONOBRY'CHIS 

SATl'VA, Ziam ooclxxxi. 81 

ONO'NIS 

AliVKN'SIS, FnVf cocxxxi. 16 

SuK E. H cccxxx. 15 

armiVw, var. a, Hook. A Am. 

cccxxxi. 16 

anen'iis, var. /L Uook. & Am. 

cccxxx. 15 

CAMPE.STKIS, A'ocA cccxxx. 15 


iff/tnovi, Koi.’h cccxxx. 15 

jirontrtrrur. WnWr cccxxxi. 16 

rtcdnata, Linu cccxxxii. 18 

rc}^ns, Ki*ch cccxxxi. 16 


ouxjTiropus 

EHRACTE-A'l'rs, 7?ro/, ..ccclxxix. 78 

LKULL'SI L LLS, XiM/j.. . ccclxxviii. 77 

ononrs 

— vi'ffrr, Linn ccccvii. Ill 

— lit Linn ccclwwi. 88 

tmui/u'/ins, Kntli Ill 

- — Liuu ccccvi. 110 

OXYTKOPIB 

< AMl’ESTIUS, n. C. ....ccclxxiv. 72 

HALLKLL />'um/c* coclxxiii. 71 

iiraltiigUf L>. C ccclxxiii. 71 

ri/ACA 

- — OJiUai/nlt rtUf 1). C... cccIxxt. 73 

yVNTJ/ 

tnanV i/num, Linn ccccv. 109 

rOTKNTlI/L.A 

a1 iia, Linn, (excluded) 260 

ALL1*>TUIS, ri/j. ..ccccxxix. 145 

ANSKIU N A, /Aim cotrxxxiii. 149 

^ uii rni, Smith ccccxxix. 145 

— A lUJKN TEA, /Aim ccct^xxxv. 151 

<’OMA KLM, .\€Stl .. ..ccccxxxvii. 153 

ail ronmmtirU 146 

V#}l. Ill 


POTENTIULA 

FKAGARIASTUUM, EArh. 

ccccxxvii. 143 

FRUTICO'SA, Zinn ccccxxxvi. 152 

iiiterme'dia, Ntsl. (excluded) 260 

mixta, Notie 148 

Sm. (excluded) 260 

;>a/ tw'irw, Scop ccccxxxvii. 158 

procutu'beoB, ccccxxxi. 147 

HEPTANS, Zi/m ccccxxxii, 148 

UUPESTJIIS, Linn ccocxxxiv. 150 

»alishur(frn‘gi*, Hanke ccocxxix. 145 

SIBIiAL'LlA ccccxxvi. 142 

iter tiifj Garckc ccccxxvii. 143 

Nvlvestrix, A’icP ccccxix. 146 

TOKAIEXTIL LA, AcW. 

ecccxxx. & ccccxxxi. 146 


Tormttittt/a, Sibth ccccxxx. 146 

Turiheutina, Tar. a, Hot*k. &. Am. 

ccccxxx, 146 

Turmcntil'la, var. fi, Hook. & Am. 

ccccxxxi. 147 

tfidenLa'ta, Sm. lexcluded) 260 

VKK \A, ccccxxvnii, 144 

ri/'iMi, var. lienth, ccccxxix. 145 


PUTEPJUM 


iIict)/»ca/j»U7n, Sp.nch 

. ccecxix. 

183 

MLEICATl'M. S/.ucA. ... 

cveexx. 

131 

j f-ift/io'/Jiinm, Jord. ....... 

, ccccx X. 

135 

tlif'ainnm f W. Jb K 

ccccx X. 

134 

S.\ sGlTSOK'HA. Linn.., . 

ccccx ix. 

133 

E<i--i/ui^(frOa, var. tniu'ica'tuiUf 

Benih. 



ccccx X. 

134 

sfc7> A Jord 

ccccxx. 

135 

PKL.NUS 

A'Vtl’M Linn 

. ccccxi. 

119 

CEB A '-1 S. /.f/in 

. ccccxii. 

122 


CtrdN'f \.u. A vi'im, Bcntb.. . ccccxi. 110 

COMM I N IS. Hu.it. 

' ICON ni. ccccix. & ccccx. 114 
communis^ v.ir. {{onuaticaj Bab. 

ccccx. 118 

commii'nw, var. . ccccix. 117 

coinnm nU, var. syw/iuifa, Bab., ccccviii. 114 


domes tici^ Linn ccccx. 118 

insilit'ia, Linn ccccix. 117 

PA DTS, Zfim ccccxiii. 123 

Bpino ba, Linn ccocviii. 114 


PY'UUS 

acer ba, ll C. cccclxxxlx. 255 

A chras, Korean cccclxxxviii. 252 

A lUA, ilwk. 

ecoclxxxii. to cocclxxxv. 242 

2 M 
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PY'RUS 


VLATK PAGE 


RO'SA 


nATB 


A'na, Ehrh. (in part) .. .. cccclxxxii. 243 

A'ria, Ehrh. (in part) .. . . cccclxxxiii. 244 

A'ria^ var. /3, Hook. & Arn.,cccclxxxv. 247 

A'rittf var. y, Hook. & Arn., cccclxxxiv. 246 

AUCUPA'KIA, Odrtn. . . cccclxxxvi. 248 

CX)MMTT'NIS, Zm7i cccclxxxviii. 251 

DOMESTICA, cccclxxxvii. 2.50 

— — - eu-A'iia cccclxxxii. 243 

foil uica, i?a6 cccclxxxv. 247 

intei'me dia^ “ Ehrh.” Lindl. 

ccctilxxxiv. 246 

MA'TjZTH, Linn., cccclxxxix. & ccccxc. 2.55 

Ma'lns, D. C ccccxc. 256 

Mains, var. acer'ba, Bab., cccclxxxix. 255 

. Ma'lus, var. a'cida, Wallr., cccclxxxix. 255 

Ma'lus, var. gla'hra, Koch, cccclxxxix. 255 

Mdlus, var. mi'tis, Wallr ccccxc. 256 

■- ■ Mdlus, var. saii'ra, Leight. . . ccccxc. 256 

■■■ Mdlus, var. sylves'iris, Leight. 

cccclxxxix. 255 

— Mdlus, var. tormento'sa, Koch, ccccxc. 256 

nii'tiB ccccxc. 256 

—— pinnatifida, ** Ehrh.” Lindl. 

cccclxxxv. 247 

— pinnaiifida, ** Ehrh.” Smith, in part 


(excluded) 261 

— Pyraa'ter, Boreau cccclxxxviii. 251 

— rupic'ola cccclxxxiii. 244 

scau'dica, Bab cccclxxxiv. 245 

semipinna'ta, Both, (excluded) 261 

TOKMINA'LIS, Bhi'h cccclxxxi. 241 

RO'SA 

~ Andegaven'sis, Bast 219 

arvat'ica, Puget 217 

ARVEN'SIS, I/uds cccclxxvi. 231 

arven'sis y, Borrer 231 

Bdken, D^seg/ise cccclxxiii. 217 

bibractea'ta, Bast 231 

BJondaea'na, Rip 216 

BORHEKT, HV/cJ* cccclxxi. 214 

— bractescens, Wof>d#» cccclxxii. 220 

tractescrns fl, Woodi 221 

— CK’miu^Sm cccclxxiii.* 218 

sai'ma, Borrer (in part) 228 

caoeit oeim, Baker 222 

CANLNA, Linn, 

cccclxxii. to cccclxxir. 21 6 

— eantna. Woods 226 

ciniiAino'niia, Atufi. (excluded) 

cWera'U, Iksker 220 

oMina, Hm ooccixxs. 231 

— colli na Wood* ceocUxiv. 225 

cordiinTim, Baker 205 

— eoriifo'ita, Fries ccodxxtL 220 

— — ooronaUy Vrtpin ccoclxv, 207 


Crepinia'na, DSsSglise 

CRYPTOFODA, Baker .. 

Dick'soni, Lindl. (excluded) 


Bonidna, Woods cccclxv. 

duma'lia, Bechst 

dumeto'rum, “ ThuilV* Woods 

dumeto'rum, Sm cccclxxi. 

eu-hiber'nica, Bdker cccclxiii. 

Forsteri, Sm cccclxziv. 

gla'bra. Baker 

gracilis. Woods 

HTBER'NICA, Sm cccclxiii. 

inodo'ra, Borrer cccclxxi. 

involu'ta, Sm 


JUNDZILLIA'NA, Besser 

lu'cida, Ehth. (excluded) 

lutetia'na, Lem 

MICRAN'THA, Sm cccclxix. 

mol'lis, Sm cccclxvi. 

MOLLIS'SIMA, Fries .... cccclxvi. 

platyphyl'la, Rau 

platyphylloides. Rip 

pruino'sa. Baker 

pomif'era, Bork. (excluded) 


re'pens, Scop cccclxxvi, 

Robertso'ni, Bdker 

RUBEL'LA, Sm ccccixii. 

RUBTGINO'SA, Linn cccclxviii. 


SABTNI ( Woods) Baker .... cccclxv. 

— Sab' ini, Woods 

sarinentdcea, Woods 

scabiiuscula, Woods 

SETIUM, Thuill. {Lindley), cccclxx. 


SPINOSlS'SlMA, Linn cccclxi. 

subcri.sta'ta, Baker 

SYS'TYLA, Woods cccclxxv. 

toinentel'Ia, Lem 

TOM ENTO'SA, Sm cccclxvii. 

uncineria, Bess 

ur'bica, Leman cccclxxiv. 

verticellacan'tha, Mer. f 

vina'cea. Baler 

villdsa, Auct. Angl cccclxxiv. 

WILSON I, Borrer ccccixiv. 

WatMuiii, Baker 


RU'BUS 

affi'nis, IV. icM. 

altlmifo'liuM, Jf/ost 

ampltficfi'tue, Lees 

— apieuldttts, W. t • • 

ar ticus, Atnft. (excluded) 

«— hahingtoHii, Bel) Salt 

BalftFuria'iitti, Biax 

iklUt^di, N ouocllt. 

— Blox'ami, Lees * 


PAG! 


222 

212 

261 

207 

225 

223 
214 
205 

225 
205 
207 

205 
214 

207 
218 
261 

226 
211 

208 
208 

224 

225 

223 
261 
231 
207 
204 
210 
200 

207 
225 
209 
212 
203 
221 
230 

217 

208 

224 

225 
219 

218 
208 

206 
221 


167 

194 

178 

ISI 

260 

182 

192 

191 

180 
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KU'BUS 

179 

— ce'sius, Linn cccclvi. 195 

— — cc^siuSf var, agre^tis, W. & N 195 

cce'dm, var. aqua’ticuxj W. & N 195 

ccRsius, var. hispidus. Bah 106 

cirduSy var. intei'nie'dhis, Bab. ...... 196 

cfp'dus, var. ulniifdlius, Bab 196 

— — ca/rafus, Blox 175 

carpinifo'Iiua, H’'. & 175 

carjduifd tins, Vtorrar ccccxiix. 173 

CHAM /EM O' lies, Linn ccccxl. 168 

(V>lenjaii'iii, Lah 174 

cordiJa'/itiH, W. & N 168 

ooryliio'liuH, 6'm cccclv. 193 

conjlijolius, var. conjun (jemt. Bah. . . . 193 

coi'yHff/lim, \a.r. purqru'reua, Bab 193 

denticula tus, Bab. 184 

disWor, W. &N ccccxl vii. 171 

(liveraifo'lius, Lind 187 

— dumt’to'ruiriy Blox 194 

fis'siiB, Lind 165 

folio'aua, W. 190 

FKUTICOVSUS, Linn. 

ccccxliv. to cccclvi. 162 

frutico'sus, Sm ccccxl vii. 1 71 

■ fuaco-a'ter, W. 186 

fusco-a'tcTj Bab. (olirn) 187 

fusco-dtpr^ (S Coleman' rdj Bab 174 

fus'cu.% Lees 191 

glatidulo'aua, Bdlard ccccliv. 190 

Grabow'akii, W. ccccxli.x. 173 

(Uin'thcri, \V. 188 

hirtus, W. & K 191 

hir'tuSf var. o, Bab. (olim) 189 

hirtusfi Menhii, Bah. (oliin) 182 

hir'lwt, var -y, Bab. (olim) 190 

humifu'BUs, W. 189 

Hyatrix, W. 181 

IDyE'US, Linn ccccxlii. 160 

— imbrica'tUH, I/tmt 17o 

incurva tu«, Bab 169 

infe»tvuiy Bab 186 

Kohl'eri, IV” ccccliii, 185 

latifoliuH, Bah 170 

LEES'II, Bab coeexliu. 161 

■ Lcightdniiy Lees 184 

Lejeuuli, ir. & jV. 187 

lentigindsMt Lees 167 

leucosUi'chys, cx:ccxlviii. 172 

Lindleia'nuH, Lees 168 

maa'onn' thusy Blox 172 

— niacropliyriuH, W. ococl. 177 

macrophyl'lus, var. glabra'tuSf Bab .... 178 

mucroyia'tusy Blox ococli. 178 

— mucromiWtus, Bweau coooU. 178 

ntmoro'tis Leigh t 194 


PLATR PA OR 

KU'BUS 

pal'liduSf W 186 

pampino' sm, Bafa 176 

plica'tuH, W. & N. ccccxlv, 166 

pseudo- 1 dal usy Lej 196 

pygnimuH, W 182 

pyramida'lis, Bab 188 

Ra<rula, W. cccclii. 1 84 

rhanitiifo'lius, W. & 168 

roHa'ceuH, PE. 181 

rtibicfolor, Blox .. 180 

ru'dia, W. 183 

SaVteii, Bab 174 

Sal'teri, BaV>. (oliiu) 175 

SAXA.TILIH, Linn ccccxl. 159 

Bca'bcr, PE 182 

I iSc/i/ec/tHc^ifla/ ii, W. & X 177 

Bprenge'Ui, W 179 

auberec'tua, Anders . ........ ccccxliv. 164 

aublvs'trisy Lees 193 

tcn'uiSy Bell Salt 196 

thyraol'deus 172 

toniento'aua, Borl:. (excluded). 261 

tubercula'tna, Bah 194 

umbro’suSy Arrh 177 

vesti'tus, W. & N 173 

villicaulis, W. & N 176 

vulgaris, Lindl 176 

Walflbcrg'il, Arrh 193 

Bell Salt 193 

Wahlberg'ii (3 glai> a'tiLS, Bell Salt. . . . 194 

SANGUISOR'BA 

me'dia, Linn, (excluded) 260 

OFFICINALIS, Linn ccccxxi. 132 

SAROTHAlVrNUS 

commu'niSy ** Wimm.” Fries. . cccxxix. 11 

SCOPA'HIUS, A’oe/t cccxxix. 11 


vulga'risy “ Wimm.” Godr. ..cccxxix. 11 

SIBfiAL'DIA 

procum'henSy Linn ooccxxvi. 142 

SORBUS 

A'Ha, Crantz cccclxxxii. 243 

A'nOy var. salicifdlia, Myr. 

occclxxxiii. 244 

Aumpa'riay Linn cccclxxxvi. 248 

domes ticay Linn cccclxxxvii. 250 

fert'nica, Fno^ cccclxxxv. 247 

kyh'rida, Linn, fil cccclxxxv. 247 

hyVridOy Willd. (?) (excluded) 261 

oblongifo'Ua^ Reich ocoolxxxiil 244 

scandicay Fries oooclxxxiv. 245 

tarinina'Us, Crantz occclxxxi. 241 
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SPARTIUM 

scopa'rium, Linn cccxxix. 11 

SPIRiE'A 

FILIPEN'DULA, Linn ccccxvi. 128 

SALTCIFO'LIA, Zmn ccccxiv. 125 

ULMA'RIA, Lirm ccccxv. 126 

TORMENTWLA 

• eredta^ Linn ccccxxx. 146 

• officma'lisf Sm ccccxxx. 146 

rep'tansy Linn ccccxxxi. 147 

TRIFOXIUM 

— agra’nunit Huda coclxv. 60 

ARVEN'SE, Linn. cccliv, 46 

— Bocco'ni, Savi ccclv. 47 

■ eVegam, Savi 53 

eu-incarna'tum ccclii. 44 

riLIFOU'ME, Zmn ccclxvii. 63 

— — filifw'me, Koch ccclxvi. 62 

FKAGIF'ERUM, Linn ccclxiii. 68 

GLOMERA'TUM, Linn ccclviii. 60 

HYB'RIDUM, Linn ccclxi. 63 

— hyl/ndum, Koch ccclxi. 63 

INCARNA'TUM, Linn. 

ccclii. & cccliii. 44 

incama'tumj Ror ccclii. 44 


incai'na'tim, var. a, Auct. Plur. 

cccliii. 44 

incamaltum, var. jS, Auct, Plur. 


cccliii. 46 

Iceviga'tum, Desf ccclx. 62 

— macrorrhizunij W. & K cccxli. 29 

MARIT'IMXJM, Buds cccl. 42 

ME'DIIIM, Lm?! cccxlviii. 40 

micran'thum, Koch ccclxvii. 63 

MINUS, JiiUian ccclxvi. 62 

Moline'rii, Hdlb cccliii, 45 

OCIIROLKU'CUM, Xc«?i. .cccxlix. 41 

offichia'le, Sm cccxli. 20 

omilJiopodloideH^^nx. E.R cccxlv. 84 

i parviflo'runi, Ehrh. (excluded) 112 

PRATEN'SE, Linn cccxlvii. 87 

pratefii me, Reich cccxlvii. 37 

PROCUM'BENS, Linn ccclxv. 60 

procum'he7is, Huds ccclxvi. 62 

RE'PENS, ccclxit. 64 

RESUPINA'TUM, Linn ccclxiv. 69 

sati'vuniy Mill 87 

SCA'BRUM, Linn ccclvii. 49 

STELLA'TUM, Linn cccli. 43 

— STRIATUM, Lmn ccclvi. 48 

STRICTUM, Waldst. & Kit. 

ccclx. 62 

^ — SUBTERRA 'NEUM, Zinn., cccxlvi. 86 

SUFFOCATUM, Linn ccclix. 67 


PLATE PACE 

TIUFOLIUM {MELILOTUS) 


in'dicaf Linn. ? cccxliv. 33 

omithopodioi! d^fty Linn cccxlv. 34 

officinalisy var. /3, Linn cccxlii. 31 

officinaliSy var. y, Linn cccxli. 29 

TRIGONEL'LA 


ORNITHOPODIOI'DES, D.O. 


cccxlv. 84 

UXEX 

eu-na'nuB cccxxv. 7 

EUROP^TJS, Linn cccxxiii. 4 

GaVlii, Planch cccxxiv. 6 

NA'NUS, Font cccxxiv. cccxxv. 6 

Planch cccxxv. 7 

naJnuSf var. n, Auct. PI cccxxv. 7 

na'nuSf Gal Liiy Auct. PI. ..cccxxiv. 6 

pi'ovlncia'lls, Logall cccxxiv. 6 

fiiriViaa, Mack 4 

VIC'IA 

anguatifolia, Roth., cccxciii. & cccxciv. 97 

angustifo'lia, Sm cccxciv. 98 

angustifo'lia. Forst cccxciii. 97 

BITHYNTCA, Linn cccxcvi. 99 

Rohart'iiy Ff)rBt cccxciv. 98 

cassu'bica, var. Oi''ohvsy D. C. 

ccclxxxvi. 88 

CRAC'CA, Xmrt ccclxxxv, 87 

eu-lu'tea ccclxxxix. 93 

eu-Bati'va cccxcii. 9G 

GRACILIS, ccclxxxiv. 86 

IIIRSU''J’A, Koch ccclxxxii. 84 

HYB'RIUA, Zmw cccxci. 94 

Ifieviga'ta, Sm cccxc. 94 

LATHYROIDES, Zf/m cccxcv. 08 

LUTEA, Lmn.y ccclxxxix. & cccxc. 92 

lv!toa, Sm ccclxxxix. 93 

OR'OliUS, Z). 6\ ccclxxxvi. 88 

SATIYA, Linn. 


cccxcii. cccxciii. & cccxciv, 98 

sati^vay Roth cccxcii. 96 

sati'va, var. «, Hook. & Arn., cccxcii. 96 

saliva, var. /3, D. C cccxciii. 97 

sati'vUy var. angustifo'lia, Hook. & Arn. 

cccxciii. & cccxciv. 97 

sativa, var. angustifo'lia, Bab. 

cccxciii. 97 

sati'va, var. y, Bohart'ii, Bah., cccxciv. 98 

sali'ra, var. Icevigata, Benth., cccxc. 94 

SE'PIUM, Zinn ccclxxxviii. 91 

SYLVAnCA, Linn ccclxxxvii. 90 

TETRASPER'MA, MOnch, ccclxxxiii. 86 

ietraspedma, var. a, Hook. & Arn. 

ccclxxxiii. 86 

kiratpet^mts, p gi'ac'ilis, Hook. & Arn. 

ccclxxxiv. 86 
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Agrimony, Common 

. . cceexvii. 

13(1 

Fragrant 

. cecexviii. 

13l 

Alpine Cinquefoil, Yellow .. 

. c< ccxxix. 

3 4f> 

Lady's Mantle 

. . cceexxv. 

111 


. . ccclxxv. 

74 

Alsike Clover 

.... ccelxi. 

64 

A[)ple, Crab 

cceclxxxix. 

265 

. Wild 


256 

Ash, Mountain 

ccccl X XX vi. 

248 

Mountain, Ibistard 

cceclxxxv. 

247 

Avens, Intermediate 

. . ccccl viii. 

199 



201 

■ — Water 


200 


Wood cccclvii. 19S 


Baker’s Briar 

. cccclxxiii. 

217 

Balbi’s Trefoil. . 

.... cccliii. 

46 

Balfour’s Bramble 


192 

Barren Strawberry 

. ccccxxvii. 

144 

Bastard Mountain Ash 

. cccclxxxv. 

247 

Beam, White, Common 

. cccclxxxii. 

244 

Lobod-leaved . . . . 

cccclxxxiv. 

247 


ccccl xxxiii. 

245 

Bird Clieiry 

. , , ccccxiii. 

124 

Bird’s- Fool 

. . , , cccxl V. 

35 


. ccclxxviii. 

78 


. . ccclxxix. 

79 

Trefoil, Common . . 

. , ccclxviii. 

66 

Long-podded Small 



ccclxxi. 

69 



68 



67 

Bitbynian Vetidi 

. cccxcvi. 

100 

Bitter Vetch, Black 

. . ccccvii. 

112 



111 

Wood 


89 

Blackberry ccccxli 

to cccciv. 

163 

Black Bitter Vetch 

. . ccccvii. 

112 



24 

Blackthorn 

. ccccviii. 

115 

Bloxam’s Bramble 


181 

Blue Oxytro]»is 

ccclxxi ii. 

72 

Boccone’s Trefoil 


47 

Borrer’s Bose 

cccclxxl. 

215 

Bramble, Balfour’s 


392 



181 

i ■ Broad" leaved . •. - r ^ t 


170 



186 
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Bramble, Biiclcfhoru-loaved ccccxlvi. 169 

* (youiso 183 

Colc'inan’M 174 

Common coccxlvii. 163 

Cusj.)i< late-leaved ccccli. 179 

Dwaif 182 

File-Ntemnied cccelii. 185 

Glaiidular-Htemmed cccciv. 191 

— — ' OiubowKki’s ccccxlix. 174 

Giiuther’a 189 

llazel-lcaved cceclv. 193 

Hedfjehog 181 

Hornbeam-leaved 176 

Imbricated- leaved 170 

Incurveddeaved 170 

Intermediate 167 

Kohler’s ccccliii. 186 

Large-leaved ccccl* 178 

Leafy Dowered 190 

Lejoune’s 188 

Lesser sub-erect 1G6 

Lindlejy’s ... 168 

Long-clusteied ccccxlviii. 173 

Mallow-leaved 194 

Pilose-stemmed 176 

Plaitod-leaved ccccxlv. 167 

Pyramidal-flowered 183 

Hose-flowered 182 

Bough 183 

*Sal tor's 176 

Sprengcl’s 180 

Stone cccexli. 160 

Sub-erect ccccxliv. 165 

ThyiHUs-flowered 172 

Trailing 190 

Tubercular 195 

Various-leaved 187 

B«iar, Baker’s cccclxxiii. 217 

Leathery-leaved cccclxxii. 221 

Scentless cecclxxi. 215 

Broad-leaved Bramble 170 

Everlasting Pea cccciii. 108 

Broom, Common cccxxix. 11 

Brovvnisb-black B« amble 186 

Buckthorn-leaved Bramble ccccxlvi. 169 

Bullace ctceix. 117 

Bur Medick, Little cccxl. 28 

Burnet, (^uninon Salad ccccix. 113 
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Burnet, Great 


132 



136 



204 


cccclxiii. 

2o6 


, . . . . cccclxii. 

205 

Bush Vetch 

, . . ccclxxxviii. 

92 


Cherry, Bird ccccxiii 

Dwarf ccccxii, 

Wild ccccxi. 

Cinquefoil, Alpine Yellow ccccxxix. 

Creeping ccccxxxii. 

H ojiry ccccxxxv. 

Marsh ccccxxxvii. 

Shrubby ccccxxxvi. 

ing ccccxxviii. 

Strawberry-flowered, ccccxxxiv. 

Cloudberry ccccxi. 

Clover, Aleike occlxi. 

Cow cccxlviii. 

Crimson ccclii. 

Dutch ccclxii. 

Meadow cccxlviii. 

Red cccxlvii. 

■■ White ccclxii. 

Yellow cccxxxvii. 

Coarse Bramble 

Coleman’s Bramble 

Columnar-styled Dog-rose cccclxxv. 

Common Hawthorn cccclxxx. 

Cotouoaster, Common cccclxxvii. 

Cow Clover cccxlviii. 

Crab-apj)le cccclxxxix. 

Creeping Cinquefoil ccccxxxii. 

Tormentil ccccxxxi. 

Crimson Clover ccclii. 

Cultivated Vetch, Common cccxcii. 

Cuspidate-leaved Bramble ccccli. 


124 

123 

120 

145 

149 

152 

153 
152 
145 
151 
158 

54 
41 
45 

55 
41 
39 
55 
25 

183 

174 

231 

237 

234 

41 

255 

149 

148 

45 

96 

179 
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Field Melilot 


32 

File-stemmed Bramble 


185 

Four-seeded Slender Tare . . , 

, , . . ccclxxxiii. 

86 

Fragrant Agrimony 

.... ccccxviii. 

131 

Fries' Lucerne 


23 

Furze, Common 


5 


O.nnYY'Vj 

7 

Needle 


8 


Planchon'g cccxxiv. 7 


Gean 


120 

Glabrous White-thorn 

. . cccclxxix. 

237 

Glandular-stemmed Bramble . . 

, . . . . ccccliv. 

191 

(lorso 

. . . cccxxiii. 

5 

Grabowski’s Bramble 

. . . ccccxlix. 

174 

Grass-leaved Vetch 

. . . cccxcviii. 

103 

Grass Marl 

. . . . cccxlvii. 

39 

Great Burnet 

. . . . ccccxxi. 

132 

Green Weed, Dyers’ 

. . cccxxviii. 

10 

Hairy .. 

. . . cccxxvii. 

9 

Giiuther’s Bramble 


189 


Hairy-flowered Vetch . . . , 

Green Weed 

Tare 

Vetcbling 

Hare’s-foot Trefoil 

Hautbois Strawberry .. .. . 

Hawthorn 

Common ...... 

Hazel-leaved Bramble . . . , 

Hedgehog Brnnibie 

Hoary Cinquefoil 

Honeystalks 

Honeysuckle Trefoil 

Hop Trefoil 

Hornbeam-leaved Bramble 
Horse-shoe Vetch 


. . . . cccxci. 
. . cccxxvii, 
. ccclxxxii. 
. . cccxcix, 
. . . . cccliv. 
ccccxxxix. 
. cccclxxix. 
, cccclxxx. 

, . , . cccclv. 


ccccxxxv. 

. cccxlvii. 

. . cccxlvii. 

, . . ccclxv. 


ccclxxx. 


95 

9 

84 

104 

47 

156 

237 

238 
193 
181 
152 

39 

39 

61 

176 

80 


Dense flowered Trefoil ccclix. 52 

Dewberry _..... cccclvi. 1 97 

Dog-rose, Columncar-styled cccclxxv. 231 

Common cccclxxiv. 226 

Downy-leaved Rose cccclxvii. 209 

Dropwort ccccxvi. 129 

Duckling Vetch cccciv, 109 

Dutch Clover ccclxii. 55 

Dwarf Bramble 182 

Cherry ccccxii. 123 

Furze cccxxv. 7 

Dyers* Green Weed cccxxviii. 10 

Eglantine cccclxviii. 210 

Everlasting Pea, Broad -leaved .... cc.ciii. 108 

» ' ■ ■ Narrow-leaved .... ocooii. 107 

Fenugreek cocxlv. 85 

Field Lady’s-Mantle ccccxxii. 137 


Imbricated-leaved Bramble 170 

Incurved-leaved Bramble 170 

Intermediate Avens cccclviii. 199 

Bramble 167 

Irish Burnet Rose cccclxiiL 206 

Jundzil’s Rose 214 

Kidney Vetch, Common cccxxxiii. 20 

Kohler’s Bramble ccccliii. 186 

Ladies’-iinger cccxxxiii. 20 

Lady’s-Mantle, Alpine ccocxxv. 141 

Common cccoxxiii. 188 

Field ? ccccxxii. 137 

Silvery occcxxiv. 140 

Lamb-toe ? cccxxxiii. 20 

Large-leaved Bramble ccccl. 178 
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Leafy-flowered Bramble 190 

Least Bird’s-foot ccolxxviii. 78 

Y ellow Trefoil ccclxvii. 64 

Leathery-leaved Briar cccclxxii. 221 

Lees* Raspberry ccccxliii. 162 

Lejeune*8 Bramble 188 

Lesser sub-erect Bramble 166 

■ Yellow Trefoil ccclxvi. 63 

Liudley’s Bramble 168 

Liquorice Vetch ccclxxvii. 76 

Wild cccxxxi. 18 

Little Bur Medick cccxl. 28 

Lobed -leaved White-beam cccclxxxiv. 247 

Long- clustered Bramble ccccxlviii. 173 

Long-podded Small Bird*B-foot Trefoil 

ccclxxi. 69 

Lucerne, Common cccxxxi v. 22 

-■■■■■ Fries’ cccxxxv. 23 

— Yellow cccxxxvi. 24 

Mallow-leaved Bramble 194 

Many-seeded Slender Tare ccclxxxiv. 87 

Marl Grass cccxlvii. 39 

Marsh Bird’s-foot Trefoil ccclxx. 68 

Marsh Cinquefoil ccccxxxvii. 153 

Marsh Vetchling cccciv. 109 

May ?cccclxxix. 237 

?cccclxxx. 238 

Meadow Clover cccxlviii. 41 

Vetchling cccc. 106 

Meadow-sweet ccccxv. 127 

Medick, Black cccxxxvii. 26 

Little Bur cccxl. 28 

Reticulated cccxxxv iii. 27 

Spotted cccxxxix. 28 

Medlar, Wild cccclxxviii. 235 

Melilot, Common cccxli. 30 

Field cccxli ii. 32 

Small-flowered cccxli v. 33 

White cccxlii. 31 

Milk V etch, Alpine ccclxxv. 74 

Purple ccclxxvi. 75 

Sweet ccclxxvii. 76 

Mountain-Ash cccclxxxvi. 24S 

— Bastard cccclxxxv. 247 

Mountain Avens cccclx. 201 

Muricated Salad Burnet ccccxx. 136 

Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea .... ccccii. 107 

Needle Furze cccxxvi. 8 

Nonsuch cccxxxvii. 26 

Oxytropis, Blue ccclxxiii. 72 

Pale-yellow ccclxxiv. 78 

Pale-yellow Oxytropis ccclxxiv. 73 

Parsley Piert ccccxxii. 137 

Pea, Broad-leaved Everlasting ....cccciii. 108 
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Pea, Narrow-leaved Everlasting .... ccccii. 107 


Sea ccccv. 110 

Pear, Wild cocclxxxviii. 252 

Petty Whin cccxxvi. 8 

Piert, Parsley ccccxxii. 137 

Pilose-stemmed Bramble 176 

Plaited-leaved Bramble cc.ccxlv, 167 

Planchon’s Furze cccxxiv. 7 

Plum, Wild ccccx. 118 

Procumbent Rest-Harrow ........ cccxxxi. 18 

Sibbaldia cccoxxvi. 143 

Purple Milk Vetch ccclxxvi. 75 

Pyramidal-flowered Bramble 188 

Queen-of-the-Meadow ccccxv. 127 

Raspberry ccccxlii. 161 

Lees’ ccccxliii. 162 

Red Clover cccxlvii. 39 

Red-fruited Burnet Rose cccclxii. 205 

Rest-Harrow, Procumbent cccxxxi. 18 

Small Spreading , . cccxxxii. 19 

Upright cccxxx. 16 

Reticulated Medick cccxxxviii. 27 

Reversed -flowered Trefoil ccclxiv. 60 

Rigid Trefoil, Rough ccclvii. 49 

Rock White-beam cccclxxxiii, 245 

Roebuck-berry ccccxl. 158 

ccccxli. 160 

Rose, Borrcr’s cccclxxi. 215 

Common Burnet cccclxi. 204 

Downy-leaved cccclxvii. 209 

Irish Burnet cccclxiii. 206 

Jundzil’s 214 

Red-fruited Burnet cccclxii. 205 

Sabine’s cccclx v. 207 

Short- pedicelled 213 

Soft-leaved cccclxvi. 208 

White-flowered Trailing ..ececlxxvi. 232 

Wilson’s cccclxiv. 206 

Rose-flowered Bramble 182 

Rough Bramble - 183 

Rongh-]>othhid Yelb>w Vetch ccclxxxix. 94 

Rouud-headed Trefoil, Smooth .... ccclviii. 61 

Upright ccclx. 63 


Sabine’s Rose cccclx v. 207 

Saintfoin ccclxxxi. 82 

Salad Burnet, Common ccccix. 134 

— — Muricated ccccxx. 1 36 

Salter’s Bramble 176 

Sand Bird’s-foot ccclxxix. 79 

Sea Pea ccccv. 110 

Vetch, Smooth-podded cccxc. 94 

Service-tree cccclxxxvii. 250 

Wild cccclxxxi, 242 

Shamrock cccxxxvii. 25 
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Short* pedicelled Rose 

podded Small Bird’s foot Trefoil 


cccljcxii. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil ccccxxxvi. 

Sibbaldia, Procumbent ccccxxvi. 

Silvery Lady’s-Mantle ccccxxiv. 

Silver-weed ccccxxxiii. 

Slender Bird’s-foot Trefoil ccclxix. 

Tare, Four-seeded ccclxxxiii. 

Many-seeded .... ccclxxxiv. 

Sloe, Blackthorn ccccviii. 


Sujall Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Long-podded 

ccclxxi. 

Short- podded, 


ccclxxii. 

Small-flowered Melilot cccxliv. 

Sweetbriar cccclxix. 

Small-leaved Sweetbriar cccclxx. 

Rrnooth-podded Sea Vetch cccxc. 

Smooth Round-headed Trefoil .... ccclviii. 

Soft-knotted Trefoil ccclvi. 

Soft-leaved Rose cccjclxvi. 

Spiraea, Willow-leaved ccccxiv. 

Spotted Medick cecxxxix. 

Spreading Rest Harrow, Small . . cccxxxii. 

Sprongel’s Bramble 

Spring Cinquefoil ccccxxviii. 

Vetch cccxc V. 

Starry-headed Trefoil cccli. 

Stone Bramble ccccxli. 

Strawberry, Barren. ccccxxvii. 

ITautbois ccccxxxix. 

Wild ccccxxxviii. 

Strawberry-flowered Cinquefoil 

ccccxxxiv. 

Strawberry-headed Trefoil ccclxiii. 

Sub-erect Bramble ccccxliv. 

Subterranean Trefoil cccxlvi. 

Sulphur coloured Trefoil cccxlix. 

Sweetbiiar, Common cccclxviii. 

Small -flowered cccclxix. 

Small-leaved cccclxx. 

Sweet Milk Vetch ccclxxvii. 


PAGE 

213 

70 

352 

143 
140 
150 

67 

86 

87 

115 

69 

70 
33 

212 

212 

94 

51 

48 

208 

126 

28 

19 

180 

145 

99 

44 

160 

144 
156 
155 

161 

59 

165 

37 

42 

210 

212 

212 

76 


Tare, Four-seeded Slender ccclxxxiii. 86 

— Hairy ccclxxxii. 84 

Many-seeded Slender ccclxxxiv, 87 

Teasel-headed Trefoil cccl. 43 

Thyrsus-flowered Bramble 172 

Tongue-uiider-Tongue ccclxxvi. 75 

Tormentil, Common ccccxxx. 147 

Creeping ccccxxxi. 148 

Trailing Bramble^ . . . . 190 

Trefoil, Balbi's cocliii. 46 

Boccone’s ccclv. 47 

Common Bird’s foot coclxviii. 66 

Dense-flowered cccli'^, 52 
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Trefoil, Hare’s-foot cccliv. 47 

Honeysuckle cccxlvii. 39 

Hop crclxv. 61 

Least Yellow ccclxvii. 64 

Lesser Yellow ccclxvi. 63 

Long-j[)odded Small Bird’s-foot 

ccclxxi. 69 

Marsh Bird *H-foot ccclxx. 68 


— ■ ■ Reversed-flowered ccclxiv, 60 

Rough Rigid ccclvii. 49 

Short- podded Small Bird’s-foot 

ccclxxii. 70 

Slender Bird’s-foot ccclxix. 67 

Smooth Round-headed .... ccclviii. 51 

Soft-knotted ccclvi. 48 

Starry-headed cccli. 44 

Strawberry- lieaded ccclxiii. 59 

Subterranean cccxlvi. 87 

Sulphur-coloured cccxlix. 42 

Teasel-headed cccl. 43 

U])right Round-headed ccclx. 53 

Zigzag cccxlviii. 41 

Tubercular Bramble 195 

Tuberous Bitter Vetch ccccvi. Ill 

Vetchliiig cccci. 106 

Tufted Vetch ccclxxxv. 88 

Upright Rest-Harrow cccxxx. 16 

Round-headed Trefoil ccclx. 53 

Various-leaved Bramble 187 

Vetch, Alpine Milk ccclxxv. 74 

Bithynian cccxc vi. 100 

Bitter Wood ccclxxxvi. 89 

Black Bitter ccccvii. 112 

Bush ccclxxxviii. 92 

Common Cultivated cccxcii. 96 

Kidney cccxxxiii. 20 

Wild cccxciii. 98 

Duckling cccciv. 309 

Grass-leaved cccxcviii. 103 

Hsiry-flowered cccxcl. 95 

Horse-shoe ccclxxx. 80 

Liquorice 76 

Purple Milk ccclxxvi. 75 

R<)ugh-podded Yellow ccclxxxix. 94 

— — — Smooth-podded Sea cccxc. 94 

— — Spring cccxcv, 99 

Sweet Milk ccclxxvii. 76 

Tuberous Bitter ccccvi. Ill 

Tufted ccclxxxv. 88 

Wood ccclxxxvii. 91 

Vetchling, Hairy cccxcix. 104 

- Marsh cccciv. 109 

Meadow cccc. 105 

Tuberous cccci. 106 


Yellow ccc^cvii. 109 
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200 

Willow -leaved Spiraea 

. . • . ccccxiv. 

126 

Waxen, Wood 

. . ? cccxxviii. 

10 

Wilson’s Rose 

. . . cccclxiv. 

206 

'W'hin 

. . . ? cccxxiii. 

5 

Wood A vena 

, . . . cccclvii. 

198 



8 

Ritter Vetch 

, . ccclxxxvi. 

89 

White-beam, Common 

. . cccclxxxii. 

244 

Vetch 

. ccclxxxvii. 

91 



247 


. . ocCXXviii. 

10 

Rock 

, . cccclxxxiii. 

245 




White Clover 


55 

Yellow Alpine Cinquefoil . . . . 

. . ccccxxix. 

145 


^ . ccexlii. 

31 


. . cccxxxvii. 

25 



240 


. . cccxxxvi. 

24 


. . . cccclxxix. 

237 

1 1 ..i.-i Trefoil, Tjeast. 

> . • . ccclxvii. 

64 

White-flowered Trailing Rose. 

. . . cccclxxvi. 

232 

Lesser 

.... ccclxvi. 

63 

Wild Pear 

cccclxxxviii. 

252 

Vetch, Rough-podded 

. . ccclxxxix. 

94 

Medlar 

. . cccclxxviii. 

235 

Vetchling 

. . . cccxcvii. 

102 

Service-tree 

. . . ccccixxxi. 

242 




Strawberry 

. ccccxxxviii. 

155 

Zigzag Trefoil. 

. . . cccxlviii. 

41 

— — Vetch, Common 

.... cccxciii. 

98 
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E.B. 742 . 


XJlex Eutop«oas 


Qoggmon Fu*». 







(jCCXXV. 



E. R. 743 


UUx eu-n»M«s 


iy»ai-f Fuwe. 




ccoxxvi. 



E.B. 132. 


Genista Anglica. 


KeedleFone. 




oocxxvn. 







CCCXXIX. 




E.B.133» 


gtarf'i‘’.HJ-mu« scoiwrius 


Common Broom. 




QCOXXX. 



S.B. 682 . 


UprigUB-t-l-™.. 




ocoxxxi. 



JS.B.S. 3669. 


Ononis arrensia. 


Procumbent Eert-h«tour. 




ccoxxxn. 


r ■ 



LAS. 2838. 

Ononb reclinata. Small Spreading Beat-harrow. 




(J0(5XXX1H. 



.B. 104. 


Anthyllia Ynlnetaria. 


ComUMHn Kidnqr Tetoh. 











a> 




Medicago lupulina. Bla^k Medick. 




COCXXXVIII. 





u», 

*■ /k W *4 

i 
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E.B.8. 2634. 


'Medicago denticulata. Reticulated Medick. 








COCXLI. 



E.B. law. 






M.elilotii» ofliciiMklifc 


Common MoWot. 




342 . 



E.B.S. 2689. 


Melilotus alba. White Melilot. 








CCCXLV. 



B i(M7. 


Trigonelk oniilh«i>odioides. Bird's, foul fciiutfacli. 







CCCXLVIL 



Trifolium pratenae. 


Red Clorer. 











CCCLI. 






E.B.S. 2050. 


Mnlmorii. Balbi’fi Trefoil, 







CCOLV 





1B.S. 2868. 


TMfrtiJiim liocconi. Boccoiitt's Trefoil. 








rCOLXTTI. 



Trifolium filiforme. Least YelloM" Trefoil. 




OOUiiAVl. 



ou-coniic«l»t«8. Common Bird’fl-foot Trefoil. 






OOCLXX. 



E.R. 3091. 

Lotus major. Marsh Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 






OCOLXXII. 



£.£.S. 2823. 


Lotus hispidus. Short-podded Small Bird’s-lbot Trefoil. 











CCCLXXVI. 



Astra^us hypoglottis. Pni}^ Milk-Vetch. 



CCCLXXVIL 



Astragalua glycjrphyllua Sweet MUk-Yetd^ 










OCCLXXXL 



E.B. 96. 


Onobrycbis sativa. Stuntfoin. 




















cccxc. 



.B. 483 . 


Vicift ]»vigait». Smooth-podded Sea Vetch. 




OOCXCI. 



B.B. 482 . 


Vicia liybrida. Haiiy-flowered Vetch. 




COCXOII. 



Vicia eu-fiativa. 


Common Caltivated Vetch. 




OCCXCIII. 



Vicia angustifolia, var. a se^etalu. Common Wild Vetch, var, a. 




COCXCIV. 



E.B. 2708. 


Vkia angustifblia, var. /3 fiobartii. Common Wild Tetoh, var, j3. 



















B. 110 & 


Lathyrus latifolius. proad-leaved Everlasting Pea. 





CCOOVI, 











CCCCVIII. 



Prunus Njiinosa. Black-thom. 






ccocx. 



E.B. 1783. 


Prunus domeitica. Wild Plum. 


















CCCCXVII. 




CCOCXVIII. 



Alpimonia odorata. Fragrant Agrimony. 











R.B. 1011 . 


k 1 - 1 . 





iViXXXW 



E,B.S. 2983 . 


Alcherailla conjunctH. Silvery Jjidy »- Mantle. 








(Hjcrxxvi 



S.B. 1785. 


Potentilla Fingttria*tniiii. 


HarrPii Strawbriry. 






COOCXXIX. 



Potentilla uliieHtris. 


Yellow Alpine Cin<[uefoil. 



(;oc(’XXX. 





Ik 


E.B. 863. 



Potentill* cu-Tonnentill* Coninmn T»nn«»t*i- 





PotentiUa procumbens. Creeping TormentiL 




COCUXXXII. 



K.R. 861 


Potentill* rep««iu. 


( Irpcping ( Hnquefrnl. 








i^ViVXXXlV. 







£.H. 2058 . 


Potentilla nipentm. 


Straw>>erry 'flowered Oinquefoil. 




f’(^OOXXXV. 





p . 



E. B. 89. 


PotentUU argcntea. 


HtMiry C'inqtief'Jil- 




CYjCOXXXVL 



Potentilla fruticosa. 


ShrubViy Cin<niefoiJ* 




<!COCXXXVII. 




Eh. 172, 


I’oterilill* c;omM’uin. 


Manii CiiKjuefoil. 








OCCCXL. 



fiubiu ChanuenuMrua. Cloadberry. 




COCOXLl. 


• 4 . ' 



K.B. 2333 . 


BnbusMxatiU^ 


gton« Br»mWe. 










COCCXLV. 



jr.A&a7i4. 


JtabiM (dicatoa. PUitod-leaved &uibl«. 




CC’CCXLVI. 



E. B..S. 2604. 


RtiWuf} rhamniibliuK Btidithoni'leiiv^ Biminble. 




OCHXXLVII. 



Babuii disoolor. 


CkMaEunoo Bminbk. 






c erx.'-f-i. 



E.B.8. 2664. 


Rnbna GiabowskiL 


Gmbowski’s Bramble. 




OOOCL 



£.3.S. 2m. 


iCubus iii«ero|A]rUus. Lai^ge-lMved BiMnUe. 




CC50CLI. 



Kubus mucrrmnlatuR. CuRpidaU- l.-aved Bramble. 








CXXX3LIV. 



& S«8S. 


Robas giMidiikNrot* 0lAiidukMr>4t6ixiined l&nMiible. 






CCXXJLVI. 



E.B. 826. 


Bnlwii. cMmw> DOTrbarrjr. 




OOCCLVII, 



1400. 


iirbftnuni. 


Avciw. 




OCOCLVIII. 



CUmm iutermedmm. 


Intermediate Avene. 




iVVCLlX, 






Ueum rivule. 


Waiei A veils. 




(JCCCLX 




.J5. 461. 


octopetaU. Moantain Aveag. 




OCCOLXl. 





B. 187. 




OoinnK’ii !ium€ft-Rf»«e. 




CXXX3LX1I. 





E.R. 2521 


Roaa rnbcll*. lU>d fhiited Bumet-B«e. 




OOCCLXIIL 



E.B. 2196. 


Row bibornica. 


Bnmefc-Row. 






OCOOLXV. 



Hosft SftbmL 


Sabiiie's Ro«e. 






B. 2i59. 


Ho" ’ n'olliaeitiia. Soft-leav<<d Rose. 






(^(^OCLXVIIL 



M.B, 991 . 


Rosa rubiginosa, Comnion SwtH-*t*briar. 




0(!CCLX1X. 



E.B. S490. 


micrantha. 


Small-flowenMi Sweet-briar. 




OOOCLXX. 



Rf>sj» scjpiuiii. 


Small Iwivod Sweet-briar. 




ViWLXXl. 



B. 2579 . 


R<iw Borreri. 


SocTitless Briar. 




CX3CXJLXXI1. 



Kom ooriifolia. LeaUiery -leaved Briar. 




CCCOLXXIIl. 



Row biikeri. Baker’.s liriar. 




CCCCLXXIIi.6w. 



E.B. 2367. 


Rosa Ctcsia. Glaiicons^leaved Dog-Rose. 




ococLXXir. 



w 

E.BS. 2611 


Botta caniim. 


Common Dog-Rofie. 






(^CCOLXXVl. 



'S.B. 188. 


Rosa, aireiisis. 


White^flowcrert traiLng Rose. 




CCCCLXXVIl. 





X.B.S. *713. 


Ootoneaater vulgaria. 


Common Ct>toiiea«ter 





COCCLXXIX. 



Cratiegiih oxyaranthoides. 


GJftbroiis White-thorn. 




COOCLXXX. 



E.B. 2m. 


C^raUeguit monogyna. 


(.'oiuitiKii White-tbom. 




(XXX)LXXXl. 



B.B. 298. 


Pvrus torminalis. Wild Scrvice-trec. 




UCCCLXXXil. 



M.B. 1858 . 


Pjrra* eu-Ari*. 


flnmmftn Wlllte-b<wni 




(^CCCLXXXIII. 









COCCLXXXVL 



Pyru.*: auciiparia. 


Mountain ash 





E, B, 350 . 


Fynis domestica. 


Bervice-tro^ 




<n;<)(u,xx\'vm 



E.Ji. 1784. 

\. Pt/rus Pffrnutrr. PvruB commanU. WiW Pear. 





E.IL 170 . 


Vyr\\r> 







Pyrus mitis 


Wild Apple. 
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BOTANY & NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

T his uniform series of Works on the various brai»clies of Natural Jlistorv 
has attained a high re[)Utation, both for the low priees at wliieli 
they are published and the general excellence with which they are ])rodncc(l. 
They form collectively a Standard Set of Works on the diflerent subje<*ts wliicli 
they illustrate, and deserve the attention of all who study this branch ol science 
for their faithful illustrations and accuracy of description; the plates being 
carefully executed by accomplished artists, and the authorship entrusted to wrJt(‘rs 
of acknowledged merit. Indeed no higher testimony cjtn he home to their 
value than the fact that the late Prince Consort (himself an able student of 
Natural History) so highly esteemed those which were jiublished during his life- 
time that he purchased copies of them fur presentation to public institutions. 


New Edition, with Additions. 

Dbdicated by pBumssioN TO IIeb Most Ghactous Majbsty tub Qijkn. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 

By the Rkv. F. O. Moiuus, B.A., Member of tlic Ashmohwi Society. Illus- 
trated with 3G5 coloured Engravings. Six Vo1uid(*s, super-royal Bvo., 
iJ6 6s. 

In this work the author has amassed inform.. t ion from every reliahle sour.-c, and 
in addition to necessary scientific details, lie has interspersed tlirouahoui his 
a vast fund of anecdotes, illustrative of the miirvellous instincts and peeulmr hal.iis 
of the feathered inhabitants of our land, and has thus made l>m work at on. e 
entertaining and instructive, and in the widest sen.«e a History ol British Birds. 

New Edition, Enlarg* d. 

A NATUEAL HISTORY OF THE NESTS AND EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. By the Key. F. O. Mokui'-, B..\. Hlustnited with 
233 coloured Plates. In Tlirec Volumes, super-roM.l Hvo., £3 Us. 

Designed aa a supplement to the ‘History of British Binls.’ [J® 

fullest information respecting the localities and constnn ion ' . . , V. 

number and peculiarities of their eggs, and all the instr.i. t.on re u m te J U r- 
mining to what species they belong. Each egg is figtircd and romutcli .h.Hcril.L.I. 
and a number of nests are accurately drawn from spceimcns. 



A New and Revised Edition now ready. 

A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OP EUROPE, 

NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By C. R. Bree, M.D., 
E.Z.S. Tllnstratod with 238 eoloured Phites of Birds and Eggs. In 
Rive Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £5 5s. 

This work forms an appropriate supplement to Morris, Yarrell, or any other work on 
British Birds, and with any of them forms a comprehensive aec^ouut of the Ornithology 
of Kuro]>o. In addition to the personal ability of the Author for his task, he has had 
the assistance of many eminent Continental naturalists, among whom are Professors 
Blasius of Brunswick, Schlcgcl of Leyden, M. de SelyB-Longchami)8, and M. Moquin- 
Tandon. 

‘T)r. Urcci is fsivmiraMy known to omitlmlogists hy numorons (contributions to our zoological 
poviodicals, in all of wbicch tlicre is found tbo same genial spirit, and the Rriirie tone of good 
feeling, kiiuHiiK'SS, and reverence, wliicli })ervade the present work. . . . The figure's are, for 
the most part, highly satisfactory, and leave us in wonder how they could be produced, in 
cojnbination with the full and copious text, for so small a price.* — Atheiicnm. 


New Edition, Enlarged. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A. Illustrated Avith 72 beautifully-coloured 
Plates. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £1 Is. 

Witli c()loiin*d illustrations of all the species, and separate figures of tho male 
and female, where tlicro is any obvious diirerenee between them, and also of the 
under side, together with tho (hiierpillar and Chry.salis ; and a full description of 
each, with (‘opions a(?(cgiinis of their several habits, localities, and times of anpear- 
anec, together with details as to their jireservation, etc., with new and valuable 
information — the result of the author’s experience for many years. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. 

A('eunilely delineating evt^ry known s])eei(‘s, with tho English as well as 
the Hcic'iitifie. names, aeeom])ani('d by full deseriptions, date of appearance, 
lists of the localities Wwy haunt, their food in the eatorpillar state, and 
otluT ieatures of ih(‘ir habits and modes of (‘xistemee, &c. By the Rev. 
F, 0. Morris, B.A. The Plates contain nearly 2,000 exquisitely coloured 
Specimens. In Four Volumes, royal Hvo., price £G Gs. 

^Spo.'ikiug of eutoiunlog}’^, wc should jdace Mr. Morris’ “ITiblmy of Britisl) Motlrs” :it the head. 
It give.s a eoluured figure of every known Uritl'^h niotli, togtlin'r with dates of appearance, 
localities, des(!nj)ti(»n, and food of caterjdllar. it forms a handsonn; w'ork for a library, and will, 
w'e should lioi>e, lead many to comuieiice the hweinating study of entomology .’ — The Htcord, 


BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Ih'scrihiiig the most h(*autiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this country. 

By E. J.Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., assisted by W. Howard, F.H.S. 

Illustrated with 60 coloured Illustrations. In One Volume, super-royal 

8 VO., price £1 Is. 

‘In this volume wc have a description of a large number of stove, conservatory, and garden 
plants cultivated in this country, of which the leaves rather than the flow'crs arc objects of interest. 
The ex(puBite and delicate forms of many ornamental plants common to the hothouses ami green- 
houses of the w'ealthy are here depicted, "with wonderful fidelity, in a series of beautiful 
illustratit-ns in the natural colour of the plants ,’— Bookstlh r, 



NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

By SiimLEV lIiDiJERD, F.R.H.S. lllusirated with 51 colouml Eiigruviiigs. 

In One Volume, super-royiil 8vo., price £1 Is. 

‘A bit of information as to tlie pictures may bo accept.vbl»‘. First, olworvo tin* of tlie 

oaves, and the gronmlwork of such a subject a.s t^olatnnn viartjtuutuin iis a sample of tln‘ wlutle. 
riion accept the information that these pictures aie not ehn)mo-litho^ 0 M}>hs. not coloured by luind ; 
hey are all, from first to last, icnad euffraritif/^, and we imaj^ine, but cannot of course express any 
>pinioii on tlie subject, that as w'orks of art, re])rL\sentative the prc'seiit state <»f an iuijmrtant 
ndustry, they are not simply interesting, but remarkable.’ — Liar({<tnt\s C/irouich\ 


OUR NATIVE PERNS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 

By E. J. L(»we, Estt., E.B.S., F.B.A.S., &c. llliistnitrd with 7i) colourcil 
Plates and 900 Wood Eiigrut ings. In Two Volunu^s, royal Svo., price .£2 2». 

The importance and value (>f this work may be iiiforri‘d from tlu* fai't that it 
contains descrii)tionH of 1294 varieties of British Ferns, with s(‘V(Mi( v-niiie coloured 
plates of 8peei(‘s and varieties, and 909 wood engravings. The deseriid ions are 
wTitten in a pojmlar manner, containing mueh inteivsling infonnalion. The loealities 
are described, eaeh synonym given, and a deserinlion oi‘ llu' ]>ropt‘r method ol 
euUivatkm. To show the extent and value of tin* illustrations it may be meiiMoned, 
that of Scolopendrium vul<jarc alone then* are one huiKlrcd ami (‘ightydbur varieties 
figured. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC PERNS 

]{y E. J. Lowk, Esu., E.ll.S., E.E.A.S.. Ac. Illu'^tnilc.l witli I?!* lincly 
coloured Tliitcs. Jii Eif'lit Volumes, sujicr-rcyal Kvo., i.ncc £<) (Is. 

‘A book whicli sbonW cotibiin lunplc ii>c;iii^ <.f Hdclxiiir :iMit -9 

a<*ossn.lc to persons of n.o.lerate nnsm. b:.s nlherlo b..,n ‘I'- ■ 

present work promises most. i,o,Mfnlly to Oil l( ivl-"-:''".'' "/o 'b’; 'J" ^ 

A NATURAL HISTORY OP NEW AND RARE PERNS. 

OontaiiiiuK Species uud Vorielies m.t imluded in ‘Feni.s |{.,tisli mid 
Exotic.’ Ev E. J. J.<nvK, Esm, F.If.S., E.i;..\.S., Ac. lllustrnled witli 
72 coloured 'l’lutc.s uud iiuun roiis Woodcuts. In One V olunie, hupii-iojii 
8 VO., price £1 Is. 

of between five iind bu hundred .-j.ee es < ! p, i,id.b-ii u scpur.ite volume, 

ones Imvu lieen introduced, timt it Inis l» en i . . n ‘ iiUi.tiMiions of one liniidn d 

This work will be found to eontmn <•'' "‘"' 'V’ ; tT me .‘m dreidy filmed in ll.e 
and fifty-one new siiecies, or new varieties of sj.im,.- t....t n.ixe m-en .11 e y t, 

preceding volumes.’— 7 Ve/hf-c. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES, 


Ev E. -T. Lowk, Eso., F.llS., l.U.A.S., A' 
co'lourcd Elates, lu Oiie Volume, Mipcr-fov.,! 


1 II ti-i lilted with 71 linely- 
hi,u., ]»ric(‘ £l l.s. 


This is a work not only valuidile to tl.e l,oh.n,. :il • 
accuracy, but of u.so also to the 

to them those gra.*^.<es which a.c u. c lu . t liri's c, uimI '-xplioiiiug llu ir 

them the varied soils and p(jsitinns i [mi •innli< <l in many braneb' s of 

qualities and the several use. t’’ 

iniuiufaeture and iudusirv. 'Iherc i.s much uilcu.-tinj, m.iUu 



appertaining to the ancient customs and su|)erstitious connected with the subject, 
which the author brings befoi’e his reader in a forcible rather than in a prolix 
style. 

is very faithful, and marvellously cheap, considering the beautiful manner in which it in 
produced.’ ^Literary Record. 


MAUND’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Consisting of highly-finished Figures of Hardy Ornamental Flowering 
Plants Cultivated in Great Britain, with their Names, Orders, History, 
Qualities, Culture, and Physiological Observations. By B. Mauni), F.L 8. 
New Edition, edited by James C. Niven, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Hull. With 250 Coloured Plates, giving 1247 figures. In Six Volumes, 
super-royal 8vo., £12 128. 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Drawn from Professor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ With Descriptions, 
an Amateur’s Synopsis, Kules for Laying on SiJa- weeds, an Ordei for 
Arranging them in the Herbarium, and an Appendix of New Species. By 
Mrs. Alekki) Gatty. Illustrated with 80 coloured Plates, containing 384 
figures. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., price £2 10s. 

‘Those who are acquainted with Mra. Gatty’s “Parables from Nature.” and especially with 
her delightful Parable about “Ited Snow,” need not be told that the literary part has been 
ably executed by a competent and loving observer. In her present work she has endeavoured, 
and we think most successfully, to translate the terms and phrases of science into the language 
of amateurs. Mrs. Gatty’s familiarity with the plants themselves has enabled lier to do tliis 
office without falling into the errors to which a mere compiler in separating from the l)eaten 
track would be liable.’— Chronicle. 

ALPINE PLANTS. -- 

Descriptions and 103 accurately-coloured Figures (drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for tliis Work) of some of the most striking and btiautiful of the 
Alpine Flowers. Edittnl by David Wooster, joint editor of the latest 
editions of Loudon’s ‘Eueyclopmdias of Gardening and Plants,’ ‘Hortus 
Britanniciis,’ &c. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £1 5s. 

‘'J’he lettcr]>re,S8 is full, m> doubt, of tlie most accurate botanical learning, but what we have to 
speak of more particularly are the illustrations, and these strike us as among the best specixiiens of 
wood-block printing. Tliere is about them none of that plastered gaudiness, that thick and sticky 
style in which too often the wood-engraver endeavours to paint the lily. A crocus seems just to 
have thrust itself through the brow'n soil which the thaw has softened.’— Tmw. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Sk('oni) Series, Containing Fifty-four Coloured Plates, with one or two 
Figures on each Plate. l)escri]itioiis and accurately-coloured Figures 
(drawn and eiigravi'd expre.ssly for this Work) of the most striking and 
beautiful of the Alpine Plants. Edited by David Wooster. Price £1 Ss. 

BRITISH MOSSES. 

Their Homes, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. Containing a Coloured Figure 
of each species, etcheil from Nature. By F. E. Tilipp. Illustrated with 39 
beautifully-coloured Plates. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £2 10s. 

‘It is a book to read, to ponder, to mark, learn, and inw\ardly digest. . , . Let those who want to 
kuow the “morar' of mox^eb enquire wdthin the covers of the volume. He will there find that 
these humble plants have their uses, theiv virtues, and their mibsion.’— Afornmy Advertiser. 



PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY. 

By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.J)., F.Z.S. Witli Notes on soveml species bv 
The Hon. and Bev. F. G. Button. Illustrated with Coloured Flates. Voi;. 
I. and II., Buper-royal 8vo., price 12b. Cd. each. 

HISTORY OP THE FISHES OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S.. Illustrated with 256 carefully coloured 
Plates. New Edition, in Four Volume.s, super-royal 8vo., price £ ! -Is. 

‘The author, who is well known as one of the first practical anlhoritics on Ilritish fishes 
has for lift^ yeani been observing, nothif?, and drawing;, with his own pencil, the various fish 
which live in British waters — a vast labour, in which he lias been assinteil by srientilic friends 
living in various portions of the United Kingdom. 'J^he drawings ari‘ beautifuMy coloured to 
hfe, and some of the portraits (rspt^cially of the clog-lish) are really marvellous, reniiLM-iinr 
the recognition of a lish a work of the greatest ease.’— 7V<c Fidd» 

BRITISH PRESH-WATER FISHES. 

By the Key. W. IIouimruN, M.A., F.L.S. llluslrated with a Coloured 
ligure ot each species, drawn froni Nature by A, F. l.ydon, and numerous 
Engravings, representing lisliing scenes. In Ono Volume, imperial 4to., 
cloth, gilt edges, price £3 10s. 

‘The magnificent work of tlie Rev. W. Houghton on “Hritish FrcKli-tValcr FiBhcfl," in wliicti 

each hall is exquisitely coloured The work is well worthy of the su|q)urt of every British 

angler .* — The Fishiuy (iaMe, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY: 

Containing a T)eseri[)tion and Lire-sizo coloured Drawing of every British 
Plant. Eilited and iirought up to the ]h'(‘Hent Standard Seientilic 
Knowledge by T. Boswkll, (lonnerly SvAii:,) LL D. F.L.S. <&e. Willi 
Popular Jlescnptions of tlie T.'^es, Jll.'^iory, and 'rraditions of (*afli Flant, by 
Mrs. Lankkhtku, Author of ‘Wild Flowers Worth Notice,’ ‘Thi‘ British 
Ferns,’ Ac. The Figures by J. Iv Sowi’.jnn', .Iamkh Sowkrbv, F.L.S., 
J. De C. Sowkkbv, F.L.S., and J. W. Sai/ieu, A.L.S. In Kleven Volumes, 
with 1824 full-j)age coloured plates, Mipcr-royal 8vo. (^For pricca see p, 7.) 
Vol, XII. containing the Cryj>tog;uii(m> Plants and an Index to the whole 
work. In Seven Farts, Gs. each. Part I. immediately. 

‘Under the editorship of T. Boswell Syinc, F.L M^histed by Mrs. Lankester, “Rowerby’s 
English Botany,’’ when finislied, will be exh;iU^r.lVl• </i tin* Mibjfct, and woitliy of the branch 
of science it ilhistr.ites. ... In turning over t ii- < h o mingly execiitf'd haiiil-col</nicfl pl.itcs 
of British i>lants which eneuuiber these vc.Iuuh'-’ riehe.- the rea<ier cannot I>e]j» bein^' 

struck with the beauty ('f many of the humble'-t kvff tread on with eareh-L.K 

fitej). We cannot dwell upon many of the- indivHle it- go nj- iJ in tlie Hplendiil bnufjiiei df 
flowers presented in these pages, and it will be f'* rl ilt* that the wtnk is j>le»lged to 

contain a figure of every wild flower indigen»iiis to ther.e, isles .’ — Thv Times, 

‘The most complete Flora of Ureat Brit.iin ever brouglit out. I'his great work will find 
a place wherevi'r botanical science is cultivat'd, and the study (d oar luLive plants, with all 
their fascinating associations, held dear.’ — Athenipum. 

‘Nothing can exceed the beauty ami ncrnracy of the coloured figures. ’They arc drawn 
life-size — an advantage wdiich every young amateur will recognise W'ho h.afl vainly t»iizzh*d over 
drawings in which a celandine is a.s big a.^ a ]»ot»j*y — thi’V aie enriched with deiic.'ite (i<‘Jinca- 
tions of fruit, petal, anther, and any oigan wh*ch happeno to be remarkable la lU form— and 



not u few jfhitos are uHo^eUier now, ... A clear, bold difltinctive type enablefi the reader 
to take in at a glance the arrangement and divisions of every page. And Mrs. Lankester 
hiiH added to the technical description by the editor an extremely interesting popular sketch, 
wliich follows in smaller type. The English, French, and German popular names are given, 
and, wherever that delicate and difficult step is at all jiracticable, their derivation also. 
Medical proi>ertie8j siiperstitions, and fancies, and poetic tributes and illusions, follow. In 
sliort, there is notliing more left to be desired.’ — Guardian. 

* Without question, this is the standard work on Tiotany, and indispensable to every 
botanist. . . . Tlie ]>lates are most accurate and beautiful, jind the entire work cannot be 
too strongly recommemled to all who are interested in Botany.’ — lllustrati'd News. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol I. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders liauunculaccae, Berberidaeete, 
Nyin[)liieacea3, raj)averacea3, and Crueiferie. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. II. contains — 

All the jilants ranked under the orders liesedaceie, Oistace.'e, Viohicete, 
Drosoraceio, lV»lygalaceai, Frankenineeie, (,'aro|)]iylla(‘eai, Portulacacea*, 
Tamariseaceie, Klatinaeeab ilyperieaceie, Malvaecje, Tiliaeeie, Linaeea, 
Oeraniaeeie, Ilieinoie, Celastraceie, Uliamnaeeit*, Sapindacea*. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. III. contains — 

All llie Plants rankod under the orders Leiruminireraj and liosaeeie. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IV. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Lythraeeie, Onngraceie, (Jucur- 
bitaceie, Grossulariaceu!, Cras.sulacea.^, Snxifrii<.;a(*ea), Hinbillilerai, Araliacea?, 
Coriiaceai, Lorantbaceaj, Ca])riibliacea3, Uubiacuae, Valerianaceiii, and Dip- 
saccae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. V. contains — 

All the I’lants ranked under the order Cuuijx/silie. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VI. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under tlie orders Campamilaeea}, Erieacea?, Jas- 
uiinaeeie, Apoeynaeeie, Gentiamieoie, Poleinoniaceie, Convolvulaeete, Sola- 
iiaceoe, Scropliulariaeea*, Orobaiiebacea', and Verbenaceai. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VII. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Labiatie, Boraginacea), Leutibu- 
lariaeeie, Primulacea.*, Pluinbagluaeea', PlaiituginaceoD, Paronychiacese, and 
Amarantaeeai. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VIII. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Clienopodiaceoe, Polygbnaceic, 
Kleganaeotv, Tliyiuehieeie, J:>antalaeea^, Arisloloehiaeea^, EmpetraceoD, Eu- 
phorbiiieeic, Callilriebaeea', Oeratupbyllaceie, Urticacea', Anientifera?, and 
(^oniferuD. 



SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. TX. contains— 

■ All the Plants rankeil under the orders Typhiieeie, Araeeie, Lenuiaet'ft', 
Naiadai'eir, Alisrna(*e;e, llydroeharidaeea', Orehidaeea', Iritheceir, AiDarylli- 
<lac*ea\ Pi.iseoreaeeiO, aiul Lllhuaai’. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Yd. X. contains — 

All lilt* Pliiiits rankcil imdor tlic orders .Iiiiieaeeir and I’yporacciB. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. XI. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the ordt^r Oraminaeea*. 
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A Su|)))U’inent :ny \ dIuhu', conlainin^ Fnriis and other C/r\ jdojj^anii, in pre- 
paration l)y PHoi'KH.son lh).>wKni. formerly S\mi;,) 


THE COTTAGE-GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 

J )eM riliinLr tin* Plant<» Fruits, ai •! V<*i^etal»les desirahle ff)!’ the (lardeui, 
and exjiiaiuini^ the I’t-nns and » l ii ralions employed in their enltivatiorn 
With a Sn]»|)lement (‘onlainin;/ ali the muv Plants and Varieties to t.luj 
y<‘ar Issl. Ktlited hy (jKoio.i. W .Ioiinhon, Kilitor of the ‘.Jonnial of 
Horticulture ami Pottaire (Janlem: ' Post Svo., elolh» 7 s. (id. 'riie Sup- 
plement .se]>anitely, sewed, l.s. (id. 

‘Tlii" II-’ ]M :]i.ijO' l!if‘ niM-t pMfcct \v<i)k ».! ' * I'.U M. 0 h.i' y- f Io>» n are) is 

iiiviilual*lr to i :i;nl aii).in-iir' . i’ ' . : f,»*. .i:m1 y> t f v My j.iir* ly ‘icifail.ifie 

nr liUtin t«*rin !*- exuliiii-ol. ku tli.it tin* I*;*- ) , ■ < in in.iy uLl-aiii ;iij 

ijitt nijji’lit knou nf ainl vuirli***. tl J*' j, .ind fiiij nf ili.^ rfioriH ;im fn tlir; 

p:rtiwtii of pl.eiL-, fiuiti*’. arid vr t:iM< - : and r-ont-et - d* -'■! n a/ni jiJn fi.dKjjin of pr<*rla- 
tory \v)ii<di will 1>»* fMuiid aw wull .i,'* ii'» ltd. 'lli'’ t'dil<»r tia” find tho advanfae** 

of ha via ;j: ahh* t'l tl.o “Mviffs o1 u nf pnntifal rifaj Hca-ntilie j.Mid«iiM-M 

in dilftTi-nt part'i of I’tiol.ind, ho iliat, hih di(‘tiona >3 a %.iiu*’ whndi no rntao f’oiiij»il«T or 

tht'ori.^l couhl jirttend to givo ’ — Tuhht, 

Mf copirnisiK*.'-,^- U-' a h’xir*<>gjaphical merit then mu^t tliin di< ti.ijiar} I><* haid to rank liigii. It 
ifj literally rrainful of information. . . . Ju fruVra IJam'oii!* o--ayh :iic nurraTon- and the work 

of skilful* hanfis. Of its jirn'e wo arc* igtiorant. hut wi* may ho|n:vc th** ‘ ilion whori in; htatch 
it to t>c the chcape^t work of the kind over if-t-iitd from tiic prchM.'-- 



RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, and How to 
Distinguish Them. 

By Margaret Plues, Author of ‘Rambles in Search of Flowerless Plants,’ 
‘British Grasses,’ &c. With 9(> coloured figures and numerous cuts. Third 
Edition, large post 8vo., C)d. 

‘This little book has already, we arc pleased to note, attained its third edition. We sincerely 
wish it that continuance of public favour which it so well deserves .’ — Saturday Review* 


MRS. LOUDON’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 

Being a Plain and Brief ‘Introduction to that Science for Schools and 
Young People. JVew Edition^ revised and enlarged^ by David Wooster, 
joint editor of Loudon’s ‘EncyclopaRlia of Plants,’ Loudon’s ‘Ilortus 
Britannicus,’ &c., with numerous Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Contents; — Chap. I. On the Elementary Organs of Plants. — Chap. II. 
The Parts into which Plants are Divided by Botanists. — Chap. III. The 
Natural Divisions of Plants. — Chap. IV. Botanical Classifications. — Index and 
Glossary. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 

By W. R. Hayward. Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the chief 
characteristics of British Plants. Fcap. 8vo. flexible binding for the 
pocket, Third Edition Revisc'd, 4s. Gd. 

This Volume is intended as a handy Pocket Companion for the Botanist in the 
field, and will enable him to identify on the spot iha ])lant.s he may meet with 
in his researches. Besides the characteristics of sp(H*ies and varieties, it contains 
the Botanical name. Common name. Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and time 
of Flowering of every plant, arranged under its own order, 

‘A book of modest pretensions and not without its value. . . . Occupying not much over 

two hundred pages of paper in limp cloth hinding, it will he no great burden to the pocket 
or knaimack, and may frequently be usefully resorted to by a young botanist on the tramp, 
leaving more careful study till he gets home.’ — Nature, 

‘The diagnoses seem framed with considerable care and judgment, the characteristics having 
been well selected and contnisted .’ — Journal of Botany, 


MY GARDEN: ITS PLAN AND CULTURE. 

Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. By the late Alfred Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 
1500 Engravings on Wood. Second Edition, revised, imperial 8vo. 218. 

‘Mr. Smee seems to be a gardener of the true school. His tastes lead him to cultivate almost 
every kind of hardy plants, and there are so many pretty figures of these in his pages as to 

make the book woilh having for their sakes alune As a sort of recital of the pure 

pleasure and interest which even an otherwise busily occupied gentleman may derive from his 
garden, the book is of much value.’— /Ve/d. 

‘As for the illustrations they are simply perfect Lovers of gardens and lovers of art 

will join in prizing tliis book and in latitude to Mr. Smee and to those who have so ably 
and faithfully seconded his aim.’— 6V«/>Aic. 

‘This book h.as the merit of careful obser^^ation and a love for the common objects of 

nature which are too often disregiirded because they are common .’ — Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘Decidedly an interesting and useful work. It abounds in information on a variety of points 
which the lover of a good garden finds it necessary to know, but for which he does not know 
where to turn.’— Aancrf, 


LONDON : GEOEGE BELL & SONS, YOEK STEEET, COVENT GAEDEN. 
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